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Boxing  WBA  Heavyweight  title 

Holyfield  shatters 
the  Tyson  myth 
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Frank  Keating  In  Laa  Vegas 

AN  EERIE  buzz  of  astonished 
disbelief  was  still  swirling 
round  the  Nevada  volleys 
and  amiil  (lie  crowds  on  the  MGM 
Grand's  gaming  floors  on  Sunday 
morning. 

F.vamlcr  Hulyfickl  not  only  beat 
Mike  Tyson  in  Las  Vegas  oil  Satur- 
day, lie  heal  him  up.  It  was  an  out- 
come that  will  reverberate  mound 
the  world  of  boxing.  It  will  sort  out 
the  nii m o] inly  of  I he  eccentric 
de*]ini  Don  King.  Certainly  it  sorted 
out  Tyson.  When  a merciful  referee 
cried  enough  after  47  seconds  «f  a 
climactic  1 1th  round,  the  mice  awe- 
some champion  had  not  only  lost 
his  World  lioxing  Association 
heavyweight  I tilt -hat  clearly  surren- 
dered his  aura  of  invincibility  us 
well. 

This  was  no  llnky  one-punch 
aberration.  Tyson  was  dismal  it  led 
piece  by  piece,  brick  by  brick  and 
tile  by  tile.  The  three  judges,  two 
Americans  and  a Venezuelan,  all 
had  Holyfield  miles  in  flout  <1)15-92, 
Pli-ltL*.  KW-IK)  when  the  end  came. 

Holyfield  dedicated  his  victory  to 
God,  an 1 1 in  sporting  terms  it  was  n 
victory  blessed  by  all  the  gods. 
I n ii u the  first  hell  Holy  field  gave  as 
good  iis  he  got.  'lire  bully  was  out- 
bid lied,  at ul  then  he  was  hit  some 
more. 

Tyson  was  still  mi  iiis  feel  at  the 
end.  but  it  was  obvious  his  feel  did 
not  know  where  they  were.  Even  to 


the  throng  in  the  distant  bleachers  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  a semi-con- 
scious fighter  was  receiving  the  sort 
of  comeuppance  he  had  inflicted  on 
others  so  often  in  the  past.  Shock, 
horror. 

Holyfield  fought  with  a savage 
and  clinically  sadistic  concentration 
that  made  snarling  mock  of  the  15-1 
bookmakers'  odds  against  him. 
Izjng  before  the  end  Tyson  was 
fighting  on  instinct,  and  in  fairness 
to  his  ultimately  deranged  nobility 
his  instinct  remained  full  of  a fight- 
ing man’s  gamecock  courage.  He 
took  his  medicine  us  a true  cham- 
pion should.  Metaphorically,  he  was 
at  least  carried  out  on  his  Bliiekl. 

Every  time  Tyson  planted  his  feet 
right  mul  squared  up  to  throw  one 
of  his  concussivi-  left  uppercuts  nr 
hooks,  Holyfield  simply  smashed 
lain  in  the  face  with  u jackhammer 
right  hand  ur  socked  him  in  the 
breadbasket  to  induce  a grunting  lit- 
tle squeal  of  |Kiin  and  enforce  a tem- 
porary retreat. 

Tyson  was  helped  away  from  the 
ring  by  two  cuMipussmnatc  mem- 
bers nf  his  surly  entourage.  The  rest 
of  them,  in  their  cuddly  angled 
black  llomburgs.  seemed  as  da/ed 
as  their  meal  ticket  and  his  previous 
admirers.  The  crowd  remained 
silent  as  he  left.  Down  Hie  lung  cor- 
ridor m the  locker-room  Tyson  dis- 
tractedly sucked  at  a while 
bloodstained  towel,  like  a baby 
awakened  in  the  night  being  led 
back  to  its  cot. 


-.••**■*.**• 
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Floor  show  . . . a piuicli  from  Evnnder  Holyfield  sends  Mike  Tyson  crushing  to  the  mat  In  the  sixth 
round  of  the  bout  in  Las  Vegns  photograph  tcdoy  biao&.cv; 


More  than  an  hour  afterwards 
the  former  champion  was  befuddled 
still.  With  a touching  chivalry  lie 
mumbled  congratulations  Lo  Holy- 
field.  “I  lake  my  lull  off  to  you.  I did 
iny  best.  You  did  better,  it  was  u 
great  success  fur  you." 

• In  a fight  on  the  same  hill,  Henry 
Akiuwaiide,  the  Londoner  with  l la- 
kind  face  and  quick  fists,  scored  an- 
other impressive  win  when  he  re- 
tained his  VVurld  Boxing 
Organisation  version  of  the  heavy- 
weight title  by  stopping  the  Russian 
southpaw  Alexandre  Znlkin  in  10 
rounds.  Zolkin  Inter  needed  more 


than  20  stitches  in  a cut  eyebrow. 

IBF  heavyweight  champion 
Michael  Moorer  of  the  United 
Stales  repelled  a challenge  from 
South  African  Francois  Botha  with  a 
12th  round  stoppage  victory. 

In  Manchester  Naseem  Haitied 
easily  retained  his  WBO  feather- 
weight title.  He  lived  up  to  his  pre- 
diction of  a second-round  win 
against  Argentine  Remigio  Molina 
by  forcing  a slopiiage  with  28  sec- 
onds to  go  before  the  bell. 

Nigel  Benn  retired  from  boxing 
after  losing  to  the  WBO  super-mid- 
dleweight champion  Steve  Collins. 


PHOTOGRAPH  TCDDY  | 

Benn,  from  Ilford,  Essex,  looked  a 
good  match  for  the  champion  over ; 
the  first  three  rounds  hut  the  extra  | 
power  mul  stamina  of  Collins  soon  j 
proved  Ion  much  and  lie  waspuN  | 
out  by  his  corner  at  the  end  »f • 
bruising  rounds. 

Ensley  Bingluim  failed  in  liisbll 
to  wrest  tin*  Wlhi  lighHiw! 
(lk-wcight  crown  horn  RmuH 
Wright.  Tlie  Mancunian  had  ifr- 
hacking  nf  a 1!( i.otui  limne  cro**i 
but  was  no  match  for  the  Amntej 
champion,  who  dnmiiiated 
round  to  win  an  omwlRki®'- 
points  decision. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 
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Across 

1 HiJ'.V  f,V V C.ill  y.‘«il  <JOt  l O' lln‘l  .1 

[re>-  on  t!  nr  iiH|hi  C'l  ."VJ  1 7 - (I ) 

*'  f »iv;onr  ioct«  - I ti.‘:lliij:r out  (7) 
li  i ' -or  iin  * C'f  jo.nl  n&lwork.  soiir*  i ■ 
.'l  t'*  ..m  23  17 14) 

1 1 f-'iiin.  tlo  «:nlei  ironing  iitar&h,il  to 
nun  with  topper  {7-3) 

13  t'luy  fron  i tlio  West  «i  nony  the 
inauthentic  (B) 

1 3 Romance  left  in  [he  boxes'?  [-1,  •!) 

14  The  Fiench  island’s  secret 
exposed  in  a city  (9) 

16  See  15' 

If  See 23 

T'.  27  A little  preparation  wouldn't 


i2n  m 


qoroniss  on  23  17  (9. 4) 

23,  )7  Tune  to  celebrate  venom 
rei  i lover  I i *y  bu  ndle  if  in 
lv<  Iroom  <3.  r.> 

::*t  Loronv-hvo  plant  for  23  1 7 (6) 

26  Sli  i; font  • on*'  jewd  — 
noth  ii  lcj  ciool-od  ritvoul  4 — it's  a 
LiV.  'Ui  (TO) 

27  Se«?  19 

20  Regular  i oliTi hi  in  hospital?  (7) 

2y  JO's  woi  nan  has  n Mile  cicatrice 
(71 


Down 

2 Rpe  outside  tank  like  the  Big- 
endians'  eggs  (7) 


3 Sport  enthusiast  often  gets  out 
(5) 

4 Crass  it  may  be  to  be  such 
discriminating  people  (7) 

6 Have  power  before  old  age 
arises  and  you  snuff  it  (6) 

7 One  only  rigged  Arab  ship  — 
the  rig  doesn't  matter  (3.  3. 3) 

8 Speech  sound  — give  me  a bell 
(7) 

9 Not  much  mercy  shown  In 
Lilliputian  ghetto?  (6,  7) 

15, 16  Pet.  female,  one  with  a shoe 
repair  on  23  17  (9,5) 

1 8 Blunt  Instrument  for  drinks  at 
the  club?  (4.  3) 

20  Feverish  9ort  of  1 gets  a lot  of 
credit  (7) 

21  Pooh's  asinine  friend  cavorting 
round  pole  not  a pretty  sight 
(7) 

22  Come  down  face  first,  nearly 
sick  with  mad  cow  disease  (6) 

25  Cavort  with  saucy  little  morse!  (5) 


Football  World  Cup  results  and  tables 


European  Group  One 

Croatia  1 , Greece  1 ; Slovenia  I , Bosnia  2. 

P W D L F APts 
Greece  4 2 1 1 7 3 7 

Danmark  2 2 0 0 4 1 6 

Croatia  2 11  0 5 2 4 

Boanla  3 10  2 3 8 3 

Slovenia  3 0 0 3 1 6 0 

Group  Two 

Georgia  (0) 0 England  (2) 2 

AH:  48,000  SMeringham  15 

Ferdinand  37 

Poland  2,  Moldova  1. 

P W D L F APti 
England  3 3 0 0 7 1 9 

Italy  2 2 0 0 4 1 6 

Poland  2 10  1 3 3 3 

Georgia  2 0 0 2 0 3 0 

Moldova  3 0 0 3 2 8 0 

Group  Three 

Azerbaijan  0,  Hungary  3:  Switzerland  0, 

Norway  1. 


Norway 

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Azerbaijan 

Finland 


P W D L F APta 

3 3 0 0 9 0 0 
3 10  2 3 4 3 
3 2 0 1 4 3 6 
3 10  2 18  3 
2 0 0 2 2 4 0 


Last  week's  solution 


0 0 0 El  0 0 □ 
[□□□□□DQQ  0SBD001 
a d □ 0 a □ n 
□□□□  omnoBEHaiiEQ 
□ Q Q Q D Q 
00IIQB0  QEJHQQBBQ 

h □ ana 
[0000000  0011100001 
, ana  an, 
Emammfucaa  000000 
,00000  □ , 

0000000000  00053 

, 0 □ a 0 0 a 0 , 
1000000  000000001 

1 0 0 Ef  0 0 0 


Group  Four 

Scotland  (1) 1 Sweden  (0) 0 

MoGmiiiv  8 All*  46.733 

AustiuS,  Lot  via  1. 


Scotland 

Austria 

Sweden 

Balarua 

Estonia 

Latvln 


P W D L F A Pis 


10  3m 
10  3 1 


3 n 7 

3 1 7 

7 4 6 


2 10  1 113 

•10  13  3 7 1 


Group  Six 

Yugoslavia  i,  Czech  Rapuhfc  0.  | 

P W D L £ 

Yufloslavla  4 4 0 0 18  f ‘ ' 

Slovakia  3 3 0 0 1»  ; 

Czeoh  Republic?  l 1 * £ , \ 

Spain  2 i 10  * ‘ ■ I 

Faroe  Islands  5 0 0 5 ° ; i 

Malta  3 0 0 3 0 IS  1 • 

Group  Seven 

Holland  (4) 7 Wales  (1) 

Bangkamp  22.  72,  Sanders  40 

78 

R DeBoer  33  Air  25.000 

Jonk  3-1 
F De>  Boer  45 
Cocu  61 

Turkey  7,  San  Marino  0. 


P W D L f 

Netherlands  2 2 0 0 10  Z * 

Belgium  2 2 0 0 5 ' ! 

Wales  4 2 0 2 13  10  » 

Turkey  2 1 M n s?  0 

San  Marino  4 0 0 4 0 2’“ 

Group  Eight 

R of  Ireland  10)  ..  0 Iceland  IP) 

AH  33.980 

Uechtenstefci  l,  FYR  MocedoiM  1 1 

P W D l [ 

FYR  Macedonia  J 2 1 1 „ f 

Rap  of  Ireland  3 2 1 0 * “ . 

Romania  2 2 0 0 > \ . 


Group  Five 

Cvpntb.  2.  Isriiui  u.  L'1-t'nUoirrg  0,  Russia  4. 

p w D L F APta 
Rub  ala  3 2 l 0 0 1 7 

Israel  3 1119  4 4 

Bulgaria  2 1 0 1 3 3 3 

Cyprus  2 10  1 2 4 3 

Luxembourg  2 0 0 2 16  0 


Romania  2 2 0 0 ' “ . 

Lithuania  3 2 0 1 4 •> 

Iceland  4 ft  2 2 ’ J 

Liechtenstein  4 0 ft  J 2 “ 

Group  Nine  . 

Germany  |1) 1 N Ireland  (U  -• 

MSHet  -io  Taggart 

AH:  40.718 

Albania  1,  Armenia  1 : Portugal  1.  Ukr^nB  u 

p w o l ; 

Portugal  -1  2 1 1 \ ‘ . 

Ukraine  3 2 0 1 3 ~ . 

Germany  2 I 1 0 £ t « 

Armenia  4 0 3 i ? ' 2 


Portugal 

Ukraine 

Germany 

Armenia 

N Ireland 

Albania 


3 0 2 1 

2 0 11 


3 7 3 
2 3 2 

1 4 I 
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Rwanda  refugees 
take  road  to  hope 


Chris  McGreai  in  Goma 


.Senior  CIA  man  ‘spied  for  Russia’ 


Marlin  Walker  in  Washington 

A SENIOR  member  of  the 
CIA  appeared  before  a 
court  in  Virginia  this  week 
charged  with  selling  secrets  to 
Russia.  Harold  Nicholson,  aged 
46,  of  Burke.  Virginia,  who 
worked  in  tlie  CIA's  training  divi- 
sion, betrayed  Ills  country  not 
for  ideological  reasons,  but  for 
greed,  said  US  Attorney  Helen 
Fahey.  “He  had  access  to  a great 
deal  of  very  damaging  informa- 
tion,“ she  said. 

The  FBI  said  it  had  started  to 
Investigate  Mr  Nicholson,  re- 
cently’ transferred  to  anti-terror- 
ist activities,  when  he  had 
difficulties  taking  a routine  lie 
detector  test  He  is  thought  to 
have  netted  at  least  $120,000. 

Surveillance  officers  said  he 
wbb  observed  photocopying  clas- 
sified documents  on  Tuesday 
last  week.  Mr  Nicholson,  a 
divorced  lather  of  three,  was 
arrested  four  days  later  at  Dulles 
airport  as  he  was  about  to  leave 


for  Switzerland.  Ms  Fahey  sug- 
gested he  was  going  to  meet  his 
Russian  handlers  there. 

An  FBI  affidavit  said  Mr 
Nicholson  may  have  given  die 
Russians  the  identity  and  bio- 
graphy of  a new  CIA  agent  in 
Moscow  trained  by  him.  There 
are  fears  that  he  may  have 
named  all  new  agents  trained 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr  Nicholson  joined  the  CIA 
in  1980  snd  became  a specialist 
in  training  agents  for  Russia  and 
eastern  Europe,  putdng  him  in  a 
position  to  expose  CIA  networks 
throughout  the  region.  The  US 
attorney's  statement  auggested 
his  spying  had  been  going  on  for 
at  least  two  years. 

His  arrest  explodes  claims 
made  by  the  CIA  that  with  the  ar- 
rest and  conviction  of  Aldrich 
Ames,  former  head  of  its  counter- 
espionage  office  in  Washington, 
the  CIA  had  unearthed  the  mole 

who  had  betrayed  American  in- 
telligence networks  in  the  clos- 
ing stages  in  the  cold  war. 


Now  serving  a life  sentence 
after  accepting  more  than  $2.5 
million  from  his  Soviet  pay- 
masters, Ames  is  blamed  by  the 
CIA  for  the  exposure  and  subse- 
quent deaths  of  up  to  10  agents, 
'fhere  is  no  suggestion  Mr 
Nicholson  worked  with  Ames. 

Mr  Nicholson,  who  faces  a life 
sentence  if  guilty  of  conspiracy 
to  commit  espionage,  stood  qui- 
etly during  a brief  appearance  in 
a federal  court  In  Alexandria. 

The  FBI  said  Mr  Nicholson 
made  a series  of  suspicious . 
bank  deposits  following  foreign 
trips.  He  first  had  direct  contact 
with  Soviet  officials  while  serv- 
ing in  Manila  from  1082-85, 
according  to  the  FBI.  He  later 
served  In  Bangkok  andTokyo. 

Mr  Nicholson  was  chief  of  sta- 
tion for  the  CIA  In  Bucharest 
from  1990-92,  then  spent  two 
years  as  deputy  chief  of  station 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  From  1994  to 
Juty  1990,  he  taught  new  agents 
at  the  CIA's  Virginia  training 
site. 


A FI  J )OI)  uf  Rwandans  alum-  | 
(lulled  refugee  camps  in  i 
eastern  Zaire  last  week  and  j 
became  n tidal  wave  over  the  week- 
end as  hundreds  uf  thousands  of 
people  cramming  roads  to  the  bor- 
der descended  on  tinina. 

Their  return  home  followed  the 
defeat  by  the  Zairean  rebels  of  the 
Hutu  lnlcrahamwc  militias,  whose 
grip  over  the  refugees  in  Mtigtinga 
camp  in  eastern  Zaire  was  finally 
broken  on  Friday  last  week. 

"The  road  of  death  is  now  a mad 
of  hope,"  said  Ray  Wilkinson,  of  the 
UN  Higli  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  adding  I lull  the  ruUirnecs 
were  in  good  shape  physically  and  I 
seemed  cheerful.  ! 

Hi-spile  the  exodus  from  the 
camps,  the  United  N minus  s<  cm  ity  I 
Ohi noil  approval  n lU.ftim-strotig 
C.iiiaili.in-liil  fora-  w ensure  aid 
readies  the  refugees,  though  its  de- 
ployment was  delayed  this  week  as 
those  countries  contributing  troops 
reconsidered  the  multinational 
force's  objectives. 

The  United  States  and  South 
Africa  were  relucta  ill  volunteers  and 
have  seized  on  the  mass  migration 
as  a sign  that  the  force  should  be 
radically  sized  down  or  scrapped. 

But  President  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France  said  Paris  still  believed 
multinational  intervention  was 
needed.  Britain  has  also  said  it  still 
expects  at  least  part  of  the  force  to 
be  deployed. 

On  the  road  to  Goma  last  week 
the  column  of  refugees  stretched 
back  20  miles.  Some  people  were 
carried  on  stretchers.  A man  with  a 
withered  leg  hobbled  along,  cling- 
ing to  a stick,  his  speed  kept  up  only 
by  the  press  of  people  around  him. 

Some  discarded  their  identity 
cards  perhaps  out  of  fear  of  being 
fingered  for  their  role  in  the  slaugh- 
ter two  years  ago. 

The  border  proved  a bottleneck 
as  they  poured  through  Goma.  One 
woman  gave  birth  while  waiting  to 
cross.  About  500  children  have  been 
separated  from  their  parents. 


Some  lessons  have  been  learnt 
from  1994  when  about  50,000  peo- 
ple died  from  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases ns  the  refugees  inarched  into 
Zaire.  Crucially,  water  was  swiftly  lo 
hand  this  time.  Rut  few  aid  agencies 
wen;  In  he  seen  along  the  road. 
They  cuniplain  that  Zairean  rebels 
have  admitted  just  nine  into  Goma. 
But  even  those  were  not  to  hand. 

'Ihc  UN  said  most  of  llie  refugees 
looked  relatively  healthy.  The  UN 
estimates  the  dentil  toll  at  between 
3,00(1  and  A, 000  since  the  refugees 
begun  Dei-ing  their  camps  three 
weeks  ago  when  rebel  attacks  been n. 

No  one  is  certain  how  many 
refugees  are  on  the  move  and  how  I 
many  an-  unaccounted  for.  Tlie  UN 
•■slinuites  then  ■ are  AKJ.fttm  Kw,ni-  ! 
dans  in  the  camps  aimmd  Uuua  ‘ 
Smue  refugees  *nid  that  ahlnuigli  1 
llu*  grip  nf  die  li\t«  -i  uhamwr  v.-n- 
broken,  tile  rxtl enlists  weie  still  ' 
able  i<>  herd  lens  of  thousand*  of 
Rwandans  with  them  when  the  mili- 
tias fled  Mugunga  camp. 

The  protracted  negotiations  and 
delays  over  rite  intervention  force 
have  reinforced  suspicions  that  tl ti- 
lls and  Britain  are  buying  time  for 
tlie  Zairean  rebels  and  their  Rwan- 
dan sponsors  to  dc-al  a fatal  blow  to 
tin-  Inlerahnmwe. 

There  is  nlso  evidence  thill  West- 
ern governments  had  plenty  of 
warning  about  the  disaster  and  may 
have  encouraged  the  Rwandan  1 tit- 
sis  to  attack  tlie  Hutu  camps. 

• Documentation  detailing  arms 
shipments  from  an  Isle  of  Man- 
based  company,  Mil-Tec  Corpora- 
tion, has  been  found  near  a former 
refugee  camp  in  Zaire.  Mil-Tec  made 
seven  shipments  to  Goma  in  Zaire 
between  April  17  and  July  13, 1994. 


Romanians  break  free  from  their  past 


Nick  Thorpa  in  Bucharest 

TENS  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple streamed  into  the  centre  of 
Bucharest  early  oil  Monday  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  uf  opposition  can- 
didate Emil  Constantinescu  in 
Rumania's  presidential  elections. 
Oinnting  "Emir,  “Victory"  and  anti- 
communist slogans,  University 
Square  became  a sea  of  emotion. 

Ion  Iliescu,  who  has  governed  Ro- 
mania for  the  past  seven  years,  con- 
ceded defeat  after  an  exit  poll  showed 
the  former  communist  apparatchik 
bod  been  decisively  beaten. 

Tlie  result  means  Romania  has 


finally  completed  the  revolution  that 
began  seven  years  ago  with  die 
bloody  overthrow  of  the  communist 
dictator,  Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  ' 

Mr  IUescn  and  a group  of  other 
party  officials  took  power  in  the 
confusion  following  Cemiscscu’s  ex- 
ecution in  December  1989.  Since 
then  the  ruling  socialist  party. 
PDSR,  has  kept  the  country's  'cen- 
tralised economy  and  state  security 

apparatus  largely  unrefonned. 

■This  means  change,  n major 
change  for  Romania,"  said  Camoha, 
a student.  Asked  what  she  wanted 
from  the  new  president,  she  replied 


Mr  ffiescu's  opponents  accuse 
him  of  sweeping  tlie  crimes  of  tlie 
communist  years  — and  of  those 
who  killed  more  than  1,000  people 
during  the  revolution  — under  n 
carpel  of  pro-Wcstcrn  slogans. 

In  towns  across  the  country  flag- 
waving  crowds  flocked  lo  squares 
where  martyrs  of  the  re  volution  had 
fallen,  and  car  horns  trumpeted 
deep  Into  the  night. 

With  80  per  cent  of  the  voles 
counted  by  Into  Monday,  the  Central 
Electoral  Bureau'  put  Mr  Constanti- 
nescu  comfortably  ahead  with  55 
ner  cent  to  Mr  lliescu's  45  per  cent. 


professor  of  geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bucharest,  was  helped  lo  vic- 
tory by  a remarkable  swing  in  his 
favour  in  rural  regions,  heavily  col- 
lectivised under  communism,  and 
among  Orlhotlox  Christians  in  tlie 
conservative  eastern  provinces. 

During  the  finnl  televised  debate 
with  Mr  iliescu  last  week,  Mr  Con- 
stanlincscu,  who  presented  himself 
as  “n  simple,  church-going  Christ- 
ian", recited  a prayer  instead  of 
summing  up  his  appeal. 

Such  gestures  have  helped  eslnli- 
lisli  him  as  a mnn  of  the  people,  in 
contrast  to  the  wooden,  dull  lan- 
guage of  former  communist  appa- 
ratchiks like  Mr  Iliescu. 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Food  issue  that  sticks 
in  New  Right’s  throat 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
November  24  iggg 


JOHN  HOOPER  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  writes  that 
Western  governments  Tear  legal  ac- 
tion if  they  agree  that  llieir  citizens 
enjoy  a right  to  food  itself  (Right  to 
fowl  sticks  in  the  West’s  throat,  No- 
vember 10).  He  is  nlso  right  to  re- 
view the  World  Food  Summit  in 
light  of  massive  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  Third  World.  Yet  it  is 
also  essential  to  note  that  hunger  in 
the  First  World  lias  beer  growing  at 
nn  alarming  rate  in  recent  years  in 
countries  which  are  allegedly  food 
secure. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
charitable  food  banks  are  fast  be- 
coming nn  established  extension  of 
the  public  welfare  system;  in 
Canada,  which  (ups  the  UN  Human 
Development  Index,  2.5  million 
Canadians  n year  are  nlso  having  to 
resort  to  handouts  and  fond  hanks; 
in  I he  US  research  shows  that  28 
ini  I lion  Americans  are  hungry,  and 
in  the  UK  a recent  report  noted  that 
1.5  million  families  were  unable  to 
feed  themselves  an  3876  workhouse 
diet  based  on  current  Income  Sup- 
port allowances. 

Public  hogging  is  now  a fact  of  life 
in  all  these  societies.  These  are 
wealthy,  food-secure  countries  with 
established  welfare  states.  More  to 
the  point,  each  of  these  countries 
has  in  the  past  made  international 
commitments  through  such  instru- 
ments as  the  UN  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights 
(1966)  and  the  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  (1989).  which 
commit  ratifying  governments  to 
ensure  their  citizens  have  the  right 
to  adequate  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter. What  lias  gone  wrong? 

Clearly  the  right  to  food  is  the 
antithesis  of  New  Right  economic 
and  social  policy.  For  states  to  act 


on  their  international  obligations 
and  make  the  right  to  food  juaticia- 
ble  would  turn  market  ideology  and 
privatised  welfare  reform  upside 
down.  It  would  require  the  govern- 
ments of  all  these  countries  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  full  employment, 
adequate  incomes  and  welfare  bene- 
fits, and  to  drawing  up  well  co-ordi- 
nated national  food  policy  plans.  If 
hunger  is  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
Third  World,  llie  First  World  needs 
to  solve  its  own  problem. 

Graham  Riches. 

Professor  of  Social  Work  Programme. 
University  of  Northern  British 
Columbia.  Prince  George.  Canada 

Delivering  aid  to 
those  in  need 

A LEX  DE  WAAL  (Sorry  St  Bob, 
f * but  it's  lime  we  banned  aid, 
October  27)  must  strike  a very  reso- 
nant note  for  any  who  have  met  the 
many  doubtless  well-intentioned  but 
ultimately  futile  aid  organisations  in 
Central  Africa.  Several  years  ago  in 
the  main  streets  of  Kampala, 
Uganda,  one  could  see  many  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  bearing  the 
logus  of  organisations  quite  un- 
known in  the  world  at  large.  Mean- 
while the  hnrd  work  of  relief  went 
on  ns  best  it  could,  provided  by  un- 
derfunded groups  such  as  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  which  were  lucky  if  they 
could  afford  a second-hand  car. 

in  Tororo.  where  1 was  working 
in  the  hospital  for  the  Canadian  In- 
ternational Development  Agency, 
we  entertained  n succession  of  be- 
wildered workers  unsure  while 
spending  the  funds  subscribed  by 
well-wishers  and  even  the  govern- 
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ments  of  more  affluent  countries.  A 
fraction  of  these  sums,  applied  ap- 
propriately, could  have  been  put  to 
use  in  the  care  of  children  orphaned 
by  the  ravages  of  Aids,  tuberculosis 
and  internecine  warfare. 

A commissioner  of  the  sort  that 
De  Waal  envisages  to  direct  and  es- 
pecially to  monitor  aid  is  an  essen- 
tial first  step  in  exposing  the  present 
fiasco  of  aid  delivery  as  well  as  mak- 
ing certain  that  most  of  the  money 
spent  for  relief  gets  to  the  people  it 
is  meant  for. 

(Dr)  K M Leighton, 

Smithers.  British  Columbia,  Canada 


A S A medical  doctor  and  aid 
worker  who  has  experienced 
more  than  10  wars  around  the 
world,  I want  as  much  as  anyone  to 
see  relief  brought  to  the  700,000 
refugees  in  Goma,  Zaire.  Hesitation 
will  cost  thousands  more  lives. 

But  the  international  community 
faces  a dilemma.  A quick  fix  that 
freezes  the  situation  and  recreates 
the  refugee  camps  will  just  cause 
another  conflict  and  crisis  in  a few 
months’  or  a year's  time. 

Any  international  intervention 
must  have  two  objectives:  the  deliv- 
ery of  humanitarian  assistance,  and 
the  safe  return  of  these  refugees  to 
Rwanda.  This  will  require  courage 
from  the  politicians  and  careful  op- 
erational planning.  But  if  the  painfal 
facts  are  not  faced,  and  the  camps 
are  simply  recrealed.  many  more 
people  will  die  in  the  long  run. 

(Dr)  John  Howarth, 

Medical  Director,  Merlin  (Medical 
Emergency  Relief  international) . 
Loudon 


World  Service 
to  the  fore 

~J~HE  letter  from  John  Durst  in 
/ Italy  (September  15)  concern- 
ing John  Bin’s  vision  of  the  future  of 
the  BBC  (Gateway  to  the  BBC's  fu- 
ture. September  1)  must  be  one  of 
many  written  in  the  same  vein.  Cer- 
tainly from  here  in  Kathmandu, 
where  the  likelihood  of  most  house- 
holds even  having  access  to  run- 
ning water  by  2006,  never  mind  a 
telephone  line,  seems  infinitesimal, 
Birt's  vision  appears  not  so  much  far 
fetched  as  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble. Birt’s  views  seem  to  typify  a cer- 
tain type  of  limited,  insular,  even 
parochial  viewpoint  prevalent  in 
much  of  Britain  today. 

It  is  because  the  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice News  Section  understands  the 
difference  between  life  in  say,  Nepal 
and  life  in  London  that  it’s  so  highly 
valued  by  listeners  and  viewers 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  be- 
cause Birt  doesn't  that  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  furore  created  by  his 
plans  to  dismantle  the  World  Ser- 
vice news  service. 

Beatrice  Slirestha. 

Kathmandu.  Nepal 


Ban  that  led 
to  Bhutto's  fall 

\A/^r  DOES  the  Guardian 
V V Weekly  ignore  the  role  of  die 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
the  fnlj  of  the  Bhutto  government. 

Until  August  Pakistan’s  position 
was  that  It  would  sign  the  CTBT 
only  if  India  did  so  too.  It  seems  that 
this  “laugh"  stance  was  adopted  in 
order  to  be  able  to  claim  some 
kudos  for  getting  India  to  fall  into 
line.  When  it  turned  out  that  India 
was  not  going  to  sign,  the  Pakistanis 


suddenly  decided  that  they  would, 
after  all,  support  the  treaty.  Given 
that  in  Pakistan,  as  in  Britain,  the 
thinking  or  lack  of  it  underlying  nu- 
clear weapons  strategy  is  not  aired 
publicly,  this  sudden  unexplained 
climbdown  caused  an  uproar  among 
the  Islamist  opposition.  The  Bhutto 
government,  it  seemed,  was  not 
only  corrupt  but  also  treacherous 
and  incompetent 

The  official  statement  said  that 
"Pakistan  has  communicated  to  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  its 
reservations  on  the  CTBT  draft,  but 
in  order  to  advance  the  process  of 
denuclearisation  ...  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  text  of  the  TVeaty  . . . 
while  making  it  dear  that  in  the 
event  of  a nuclear  explosion  by  a 
third  state  [ie,  India]  Pakistan 
would  have  sufficient  grounds  to 
withdraw  from  the  Treaty  and  any 
obligation  linked  to  it." 

This  explanation  did  little  to  as- 
suage the  critics,  and  we  see  the  re- 
sult now  in  the  overthrow  of  Benazir 
Bhutto  and  the  reversion  to  the  pre- 
vious policy  of  refusal  to  sign  the 
CTBT  unless  India  also  signs. 

Wayne  Hall, 

Athens,  Greece 


How  Shell 
can  go  well 

yOUR  article  (Shell  bows  to  pres- 
sure. November  17)  may  have 
given  the  impression  that  state- 
ments by  Shell  would  be  sufficient 
to  rectify  its  failure  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  serious  about  human  rights 
in  Nigeria.  Not  so.  In  our  joint  state- 
ment with  Pax  Christi  on  November 
7,  we  also  called  upon  Shell  to: 

□ Acknowledge  publicly  that  the 
Ogoni  19  continue  to  face  the 
prospect  of  a grossly  unfair  trial  and 
to  call  for  the  abolition  of  the  special 
tribunal  due  to  try  them: 

□ Join  in  die  public  condemnation 
of  the  life-threatening  prison  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  being  held; 

□ Ensure  that  no  weapons  are 
purchased  or  funded  by  Shell  for 
the  Nigerian  police  where  they  may 
be  used  to  commit  human  rights 
abuses; 

□ Revise  its  “rules  of  engagement" 
for  police  seconded  to  work  on  Shell 
property,  which  currently  fall  far 
short  of  international  standards; 

□ Agree  procedures  with  credible 
representatives  of  the  Niger  Delta 
communities,  for  resolving  disputes. 
Jon  Lunu, 

Researcher,  Amnesty  International, 
London 


Weasel  words 
in  Westminster 

ONCE  again  we  are  faced  with 
the  ridiculous  sight  of  politi- 
cians in  a hole  turning  to  linguistic 
sophistry  ns  a way  out  (Minister 
accused  of  lying  to  MPs,  November 
17).  We've  had  Alan  Clark  — who 
was  “economical  with  the  actuality. 
Then  Michael  Howard,  with  his 
"operational  matter”.  Now  we  have 
David  Willetts,  who  would  have  us 
believe  Hint  “he  wants  advice"  really 
means  "lie  is  in  want  of  advice". 

This  imaginative  use  of  language 
could  only  operate  within  Westmin- 
ster. We  need  a political  system 
which  updates  by  rules  which  we 
can  all  understand  and  have  access 
to-  Perhaps  then  we  will  get 
politicians  who  speak  in  plain 
English. 

Andrew  Puddephatt, 

Director,  Charter  88,  London 


Briefly 


rHE  Government’s  reaction  to 
the  European  Court  of  Justice’s 
ruling  (UK  defies  Europe  on  48- 
hour  week,  November  17)  is  born 
out  of  arrogance  and  a cynical,  Tm 
all  right,  Jack”  approach  to  Britan’s 
working  people.  Arrogance,  be- 
cause it  is  saying  to  the  rest  of 
Europe:  "We  know  best  and  if  you 
don't  agree  with  us  we  don’t  care, 
we’ll  do  our  own  tiling.”  Cynical,  be 
cause  it  and  some  of  its  cronies  in 
business  have  never  knowingly 
gone  short  of  a decent  paid  holiday 
every  year. 

Why  doesn't  it  go  the  whole  hog 
and  implement  the  slave-like  condi- 
tions of  the  Far  East?  That  would 
make  us  even  more  competitive. 
Richard  Dyer-Smith, 

New  Milton,  Hampshire 


hi  OBODY  forced  Britain  to  join 
/ V the  European  Community.  It 
was  the  choice  of  a Conservative 
government,  endorsed  by  a referen- 
dum in  1975. 

When  we  join  a club,  we  are 
bound  to  observe  its  rules.  If  we 
don’t  like  the  rules,  but  no  other 
member  shares  our  point  of  view  if 
we  try  to  change  them,  either  we  ac- 
cept them,  or  we  resign.  Smashing 
the  clubhouse  windows  shouldn't 
be  an  option. 

William  Gill, 


hff  ICHAEL  HOWARD'S  logic  is 
1 VI  peculiar.  In  his  Crime  (Sen- 
tences) Bill  (Crime  bill  sets  fail 
numbers  soaring.  November  3)  he 
promises  to  build  12  new  "super 
prisons"  as  part  of  the  package.  So 
more  people  will  spend  more  lime 
in  prison.  But  weren't  the  measures 
supposed  to  reduce  crime  and  thus 
the  number  of  convicts?  Or  is  Mr 
Howard  just  showing  n bit  of  pre- 
election muscle? 

Steven  Zade, 

Paris.  France 


A S A casually  dressed  patent  ex- 
r\  aminer  (and  previously  a casu- 
ally dressed  teacher).  I have  always 
failed  to  see  the  link  between  wear- 
ing a suit  and  being  “professional” 
(The  Week  in  Britain,  November  10). 

You  will  find  that  most  of  die 
finest  swindlers  and  most  incompe- 
tent managers  in  the  City  have  plied 
their  trade  while  immaculately  or,  at 
the  very  least,  smartly  dressed.  The 
above  equation  was  probably  partly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  they  got 
away  with  it  for  so  long. 

Alan  Benfield, 

Den  Haag,  Netherlands 


/T  IS  not  a comment  on  our  age 
that  Britain  can  construct  a huge 
new  building  to  celebrate  the 
millennium  (November  10)  with 
nothing  to  go  inside  it. 

Graham  Carey. 

Bingley,  West  Yorkshire 
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The  Week 


USSlA’s  space  programme 


when  disaster  struck  the  star  of 
its  space  exploration  plan,  a 
$64  million  orblter  to  probe 
Mars,  minutes  after  Its  launch 
from  Baikonur  cosmodrome  In 
I Kazakhstan. 

I Washington  Post,  page  1 5 


A SUSPECTED  bomb  explo- 
sion In  a building  housing 
Russian  servicemen  and  their 
families  In  the  republic  of 
Dagestan  killed  32  people. 


TEXACO,  the  oil  company, 
said  in  New  York  that  it  had 
agreed  to  pay  $176  million  to 
settle  a racial  discrimination 
lawsuit  filed  against  it  by  about 
1,400  black  employees  In  1994. 


BELARUS’S  president 
Alexander  Lukashenko, 
locked  in  a fierce  battle  for 
power  with  parliament,  said  that 
he  liad  accepted  the  resignation 
of  his  prime  minister,  Mikhail 
Chlgjr,  who  opposes  the  presi- 
dents bid  to  boost  his  powers  in 
n referendum  that  ends  on 
Sunday, 


ALGER  HISS,  the  former  US 
diplomat  and  alleged  Soviet 
mole  whose  exposure  launched 
the  McCarthyite  anti-communist 
witchhunts  in  the  US  after  the 
second  world  war,  has  died  at 
the  age  of  92,  protesting  his 
innocence  to  the  end. 

Washington  Post,  page  1 6/1 7 


BOUTROS  Boutros-Ghali,  the 
secretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations,  refused  to  pull 
out  of  the  running  for  a second 
term,  despite  the  determination 
of  the  US  to  veto  his  candidacy. 


AUNTTED  Nations  survey  has 
found  that  the  world's  popu- 
lation is  growing  more  slowly  in 
most  places  than  expected  a few 
years  ago.  It  also  found  that  the  - 
number  of  people  being  added  to 
I the  world  each  year  has  begun  to 
fall  sooner  than  anticipated. 


FIVE  people  were  injured, 
two  seriously,  after  a fire 
broke  out  on  afreight  train  in 
the  Channel  funnel. 


PAKISTAN’S  civilian  police 
chief  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  the  brother  of  the  for- 
mer prime  minister,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  whose  death  helped  pre- 
cipitate the  fall  of  her  government 


Anatoly  chubais,  chief  of 

Russia's  presidential  admin- 
istration, was  embroiled  in  a 
scandal  after  the  leak  of  a con- 
versation in  which  he  allegedly 
conspired  to  cover  up  millions  of 

dollars  of  illegal  funding  for  BoHb 
I Yeltsin’s  re-election  campaign. 


THE  Pentagon  has  chosen 
teams  led  by  Boeing  and 
Lockheed  Martin  to  compete  to 
build  3,000  hi-tech  fighter  jets 
for  the  US  armed  services  ata 
I cost  of  $200  billion. 
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Human  error  cited  for  air  disaster 


Suzanne  Qoldenberg 
In  New  Delhi 

INDIA’S  government  launched  a 
full-scale  judicial  inquiry  last 
week  after  a Saudi  jumbo  jet  and  a 
Kazakh  cargo  plane  were  destroyed 
in  a mid-air  collision,  80km  south- 
west of  New  Delhi,  killing  all  349 
passengers  and  crew  aboard  the 
two  planes. 

It  was  the  worst  mid-air  crash  in 
aviation  history,  and  the  third  worst 
air  disaster.  As  Saudi  crash  experts  | 
made  their  way  to  India,  investiga- 
tors were  focusing  on  possible  com- 
munication problems  between  the 
Kazakh  pilot  and  Delhi  air  traffic 
control,  or  equipment  failure. 

“It  is  100  per  cent  pilot  error." 
said  S S Panesar,  director  of  flight 
safety  at  Indian  Airlines,  “We  pilots 
do  make  mistakes  sometimes." 


Ex-army 
man  wins 
Thai  poll 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


AN  ARMY  boss  turned  power- 
hungry  civilian  politician  looks 
set  to  be  Thailand’s  next  prime  min- 
ister after  an  election  last  Sunday 
ihntcost  seven  lives. 

One  analyst  described  the  poll  as 
■the  messiest,  the  worst  in  terms  ol 
electoral  violations  and  the  most 
violent". 

Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh’s  New 
Aspiration  Party  won  a narrow 
victory  over  the  Democrat  Party, 
led  by  a mild-mannered  if  tenacious 
former  lawyer.  Chuan  Leekpai.  The 
NAP  won  125  seats  to  the  DP’s  123. 

Even  before  the  final  results 
came  in.  Mr  Chavalit  could  be  seen 
on  television  hob-nobbing  at  home 
with  leaders  of  four  other  political 
parties  wliose  backing  would  give 
him  a clear  majority  in  parliament. 
They  later  drove  together  to  the 
interior  ministry  to  lodge  a quick 
claim  to  form  the  new  government 
The  result  is  a personal  triumph 
for  Mr  Chavalit,  aged  64.  who 
shunned  the  coup  route  to  power  so 
often  adopted  by  his  military  prede- 
cessors. He  has  more  than  doubled 
his  party’s  strength  in  parliament 
But  his  victory  will  add  to  gloomy 
forebodings  about  the  future  of  this 
Asian  tiger.  After  a decade  of  eco- 
nomic growth  unaffected  by  the 
wheeling  and  dealing  of  self-serving 
politicians  and  generals,  Thais  have 
recently  woken  up  to  the  realisation 
that  they  need  stability,  more  trans- 
parent management  and  far-reach- 
ing reform  to  remain  competitive. 


However,  Sergei  Kamenev,  a 
Russian  diplomat  aiding  the  investi- 
gation. defended  the  pilot’s  record: 
“The  head  of  the  crew,  Mr  Cher- 
brenpanov,  fa  a pilot  of  the  first 
class.  He  made  approximately  14 
trips  to  India,  we  discovered  from 
the  log  book.” 

The  real  cause  of  the  disaster 
will  not  be  known  until  the  judicial 
inquiry  completes  its  task  next 
week. 

TTie  collision  between  the  Saudi 
Boeing  747,  carrying  312  people,  ! 
and  the  Kazakh  Ilyushin-76  charter 
flight  with  37  aboard,  occurred 
over  sparsely  populated  farmlands 
in  the  northern  state  of  Haryana. 
The  Saudi  airliner  had  left  New 
Delhi's  Indira  Gandlii  international 
airport  bound  for  Dhahran  and 
Jeddah  only  seven  minutes  earlier, 
when  it  crashed  into  the  other 


plane  arriving  from  Chimkent  in 
Kazakhstan. 

H S Khola,  the  director  of  civil 
aviation,  said  air  controllers  had  or- 
dered the  Saudi  plane  to  climb  to 
14,000ft,  and  the  Kazakh  aircraft  to 
descend  to  15,000ft,  when  disaster 
struck.  "At  18.33  the  ISoudll  aircraft 
was  airborne  and  about  18.40  the 
contact  was  lost,  about  seven  min- 
utes after  take-off,”  he  said. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  In- 
dian air  traffic  controllers'  guild  said 
the  Kazakh  aircraft  could  have  been 
flying  at  a height  lower  than 
15,000fL 

“Russian  aircraft  normally  have 
cockpit  equipment  marked  in  the 
metric  system,  and  there  could  be  a 
possibility  of  wrong  data  se  tting  and 
thus  wrong  height  level  being  main- 
tained,” lie  said. 

Both  planes  were  under  New 


Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh,  leader  of  Thailand’s  New  Aspiration  Party, 
after  election  results  gave  him  victory  photooraphsakchailaut 


A surge  on  the  stock  market  last 
week  helped  by  polls  predicting  a 
Democrat  victory  indicated  the  elec- 
tion result  the  business  community 
desired.  Mr  Chuan  enjoys  a reputa- 
tion for  integrity  almosL  unique 
among  political  leaders,  and  the 
support  of  a highly-regarded  team 
of  economic  managers. 

The  circumstances  surrounding 
Mr  Chavalit’s  success  will  only  rein- 
force business  community  unease 
and  weaken  his  credibility,  although 
the  level  of  campaign  violence  was 


not  unusuaL  A roaring  trade  in  bul- 
let-proof vests  for  candidates  and 
constituency  workers  pointed  to  a 
lurking  sense  of  menace. 

Votebuying,  however,  seems  to 
have  soared  to  new  heights.  One 
bank  estimated  that  candidates  had 
channelled  close  to  $780  million  Into 
buying  votes.  The  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent poll  monitor  lamented  that 
his  Btaff  had  found  people  carrying 
cases  stuffed  with  cash  but  police 
were  unable  to  arrest  them  for  lack 
of  evidence. 


Castro  hopes  for  a holy  alliance 


John  Hooper  In  Roma ; 

FIDEL  CASTRO  met  Pope  John 
Paul  II  on  Tuesday  in  an  historic 
encounter,  and  invited  him  to  Cuba 
next  year.  The  Cuban  president  had 
said  earlier  he  hoped  the  meeting 
could  lead  to  a lifting  of  the  United 
States  embargo  on  the  Island.  Now 
that  the  US  election  waB  over,  he 
said,  he  hoped  that  President  Clin- 
ton would  be  able  to  do  something. 

He  told  a news  conference  at  the 
end  of  the  World  Food  Summit  to 
Rome  that  the  Pope  could  make  a 


“very  important  contribution"  to- 
wards ending  the  blockade.  But  the 
two  men  remain  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  Ideological  spectrum  and  the 
Polish  Pope  will  find  the  former 
guerrilla  as  unrepentant  and  revolu- 
tionary as  ever.  ■’ 

President  Castro  shattered  tne 
summit’s  polite  formality.  In  his 
speech  to  delegates  he  said  that 
Western  values  were  to  blame  for. 

the  world's  hunger. 

The  summit,  sponsored  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation, 
is  aimed  at  halving  over  the  next  .20 


years  the  number  of  undernour- 
ished people  in  the  world  from  a 
present  level  of  140  million.-  •. 

President  Castro  said:  “The  very, 
modesty  of  these  goals  fa  shame- 
ful" Exploiting  to  the  foil  a rare 
chance  to  shine  on  the  international 
stage,  the  Cuban  leader  argued  that 
the  American,  embargo  was  also 
1 “attempted  genocide  against  our 
.country”.  • • •• 

“1  think  this  Is  a crime  against  hu- 
mankind. We  can’t  buy  aspirin  to 
stop  a headache  or  medicines 

: against  cancer1  to  save  llves.,, 


Delhi’s  air  traffic  control  and  had 
been  given  information  about  each 
other’s  movements. 

The  crash,  which  left  scattered 
flaming  debris  for  iOkm,  was  seen 
by  several  people,  including  the  pi- 
lots of  a United  States  air  force  plane 
carrying  supplies  to  the  US  embassy 
in  New  Delhi.  “In  the  distance  off 
our  right-hand  side,  two  fireballs 
seemed  to  appear . . . diverging  from 
each  other,"  one  pilot  said. 

“There  are  no  survivors,”  a police 
official  said.  “We  thought  we  had 
three  or  four,  but  they  died  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital  in  Charkhi  Dadii." 

On  Thursday,  the  funerals  of  91 
of  the  victims  were  held,  presided 
over  by  Muslim,  Hindu  and  Christ- 
ian clergy,  in  Charkhi  Dadri,  the 
closest  town  to  the  disaster. 

Most  of  the  passengers  on  the 
Saudi  plane  were  Indian  nationals 
returning  to  jobs  in  the  Gulf  or 
going  there  to  seek  work. 

Blip  from  disaster,  page  23 


Deputy  PM 
faces  child 

sex  claims 




Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  Belgian  government  was  hit 
by  a new  crisis  on  Monday  as  I 
Elici  di  Kupn.  tin-  deputy  prime  min-  l 
faU'V  tint  I economics  minister,  \ 
(might  oil  allegations  that  lu-  had  1 
been  sexually  involved  with  litinnix  | 
The  claims  came  in  the  wake  of  tin- 
country's  paedophile  scandal. 

Mr  rii  Rupo,  who  is  openly  homo- 
sexual. issued  angry  statements 
demanding  to  he  allowed  to  clear 
his  name  after  the  public  prosecu- 
tor's office  in  Brussels  told  parlia- 
ment lie  was  under  investigation 
and  that  it  was  seeking  to  have  him 
charged. 

The  government  has  come  under 
fierce  public  criticism  for  its  han- 
dling of  allegations  of  widespread 
child  abduction  following  the  uncov- 
ering of  a paedophile  gang  led  by 
the  builder  Marc  Dutroux  in  the 
southern  city  of  Charleroi  in  Au- 
gust. The  bodies  of  four  young  girls 
were  found  buried  in  the  gardens  of 
properties  owned  by  Dutroux. 

The  incompetence  of  investiga- 
tions and  ministers’  initial  reluc- 
tance to  get  involved  led  to  claims 
that  Mr  Dutroux  had  been  shielded 
by  those  in  authority,  and  that  se- 
nior politicians  must  have  been  in- 
volved to  a cover-up. 

There  were  new  allegations  this 
week,  and  the  prime  minister,  Jean- 
Luc  Dehaene,  and  the  agriculture 
minister,  Karel  Pinxten,  issued 
statements  denying  media  charges 
of  influ ence-peddling.  A regional 
government  minister,  Jean-Pierre 
Grafe,  also  denied  having  sex  with  , 
1 minors.  ' 

1 Mr  di  Rupo  claimed  he  was  the 
victim  of  "most  foolish  and  insulting 
information".  In  a statement  he 
claimed:  1 am  the  victim  of  a mix-up 
and  confusion  between  events  in  my 
private  life  which  do  nobody  any. 
harm,  arid  disgusting,  outrageous 
acts  which  people  want  to  attribute 
tome." 

He  added:  “I  wish  to  be  heard  so  I 
i can  clear  my  name ...  I have  never 
. had  anything  at  all  to  do  with, 
paedophilia.  No  action  In  my  private 
life  has  ever  harmed  anybody.1* 

Now  that  the  prosecutor's  office 
has  formally  requested  that  the  min- 
1 later  should  be  charged,  a debate  on 
whether  to  lift  Ids  immunity  from 
l prosecution  is  certain  to  follow.  ■ ! 
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Italy  blows  hole  in 
‘fortress  Europe’ 


M JSl 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

IN  A MOVE  that  will  dismay  and 
exasperate  Us  partners  in  the 
European  Union,  Italy's  govern- 
ment has  allowed  to  lapse  the  only 
legal  instrument  it  possessed  which 
permitted  it  to  deport  illegal  immi- 
grants. 

For  at  least  the  next  three  months, 
Third  World  migrants  will  be  able  to 
gel  into  the  EU  through  Italy,  confi- 
dent that  the  most  they  risk  is  on 
unenforceable  expulsion  order. 

The  centre-left  government's  fail- 
ure to  act  in  time  has  outraged  op- 
l>osilion  politicians.  In  an  apparent 
threat  of  vigilante  nction,  tiie  sepa- 
ratist Northern  League  said  Us  vol- 
unteer "national  guards"  were  ready 
to  "guarantee  order  and  security". 

The  deportation  of  illegal  iiiiini- 
gnuils  had  been  regulated  by  a de- 
cree which  whs  issued  last  year  at 
the  Northern  League's  insistence.  Its 
expiry  is  the  most  notable  outcome 
so  far  of  a recent  court  decision  that 
threatens  to  make  the  country  pro- 
gressively more  ungovernable. 

Since  the  Italian  parliament  is  un- 
able In  pass  laws  at  a rate  that  meets 
public  demand,  successive  govern- 
ments have  resorted  to  rolling  over 
decrees.  However,  the  constitution 
states  Hint  decrees  ought  to  be  is- 
sued only  In  cases  of  emergency 
and  fur  a duration  of  six  months. 
Last  month,  Italy's  highest  court 
ruled  tlmt  this  had  lo  stop. 

The  most  recent  version  of  the 
decree  on  immigration  lapsed  at 
midnight  on  Friday  last  week.  The 
government  has  yet  to  table  a bill  to 
replace  it 

At  the  weekend,  police  stations 
around  Italy  received  a circular  from 
the  chief  of  police,  Fernando  Ma- 
sone,  putting  a stop  to  deportations 
for  a minimum  of  three  monthB. 
About  5,000  illegal  immigrants 
served  with  expulsion  orders  under 

Women  fight 
off  Aids  virus 

SCIENTISTS  confirmed  last  week 
that  some  people  appear  to  lisve 
a natural  ability  to  fight  off  the  Aids 
virus  and  remain  free  of  iOness  de- 
spite being  repeatedly  exposed  to  it. 
writes  Chris  MihiH. 

There  have  been  a number  of 
studies  of  prostitutes  in  Africa  and 
gay  men  in  America  where  some 
people  have  consistently  been  found 
free  of  HfV  although  they  were  at 
high  risk  of  contracting  it. 

Now  doctors  from  Kenya  and 
Canndii  are  rc|  wring  on  a group  of 
prostitutes  from  Nairobi,  where 
around  one  in  10  have  remained  free 
of  the  virus  over  a 10-year  period. 

The  researchers  have  been  fol- 
lowing 41i4  women  in  n slum  area  of 
the  city  where  the  virus  is  rife  and 
unsafe  sex  with  infected  men  is  fre- 
quent. All  hough  the  majority  of  the 
women  have  become  infected,  the 
researchers  say  in  the  Urifish  med- 
ical magazine  Lancet  (hat  HIV  can- 
not be  detected  in  43  of  the  women. 

'I  he  findings  suggest  that  some  peo- 
ple iiave  a natural  immunity  to  HIV. 

The  doctors,  led  by  Francis  Hum- 
mer of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winning,  say  that  all  the  women 
should  have  been  infected  by  the 
end  of  the  10  years. 


the  provisions  of  the  old  decree  will 
be  able  to  stay  in  Italy  as  a result 
Maurizio  Gasparri  of  the  far-right 
National  Alliance  railed  that  he  was 
expecting  a "similar  circular  from 
the  minister  for  families  authorising 
paedophiles  to  rape  children  and 
one  from  the  minister  of  justice 
allowing  robbers  to  empty  banks". 

However,  the  situation  also  has 
drawbacks  for  Italy's  immigrant  com- 
munity. Under  pressure  from  the 
left,  the  decree  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude provisions  whereby  illegal  im- 
migrants who  could  pi  we  they  had  a 
job  could  regularise  their  situation. 

As  a result  of  its  expiry,  Rbout 
205,000  people  who  had  provision- 
ally been  granted  permission  to  re- 
main in  the  country  now  find 
themselves  in  legal  limbo. 

Chief  Masonc's  orders  said  "new 
instances"  of  illegal  immigration 
would  need  to  be  dealt  with  by  ex- 
pulsion. But  the  only  instrument  left 
to  the  police  merely  allows  them  to 
serve  an  expulsion  order  on  an  im- 
migrant, who  is  then  free  to  leave 
the  police  station. 

Many  opt  to  go  to  another  EU  na- 
tion after  their  first  brush  with  the 
police.  Tliis  is  what  is  likely  to  cause 
most  anger  in  die  EU  — that  Italy 
lias  allowed  itself  to  become  a gap- 
ing hole  in  "fortress  Europe". 

its  inability  to  maintain  effective 
frontiers  has  already  led  to  its  being 
excluded  from  the  arrangements 
allowing  free  movement  across  the 
Schengen  group  of  EU  countries  co- 
operating on  law-and-order  issues. 

A British  Home  Office  spokes- 
woman said  the  UK  would  be  able 
lo  send  back  any  immigrants  who  at- 
tempted to  move  to  Britain  via  Italy. 
"We  have  full  and  (air  immigration 
laws  and  have  retained  all  our  fron- 
tier controls  so  there  will  be  no  real 
knock-on  effect  for  this  country." 

I Mr  Clean  quits,  page  7 


A Taliban  militiaman  checks  bis  A1C-47  rifle  25km  north  of  Kabul  last 
week  where  front  line  positions  were  mainly  quiet  photo.-  Santiago  lyon 


Nigeria  snubs  Commonwealth 


lan  Black 

NIGERIA’S  military  regime  has 
again  cocked  a snook  at  the 
Commonwealth,  refusing  visas  to 
some  members  of  a top4evel  delega- 
tion investigating  human  rights 
abuses  after  the  execution  of  Ken 
Saro-Wiwa. 

Britain's  overseas  aid  minister. 
Lynda  Chalkcr,  joined  the  delega- 
tion of  ministers  and  officials  on 
Monday  on  a three-day  fact-finding 
mission,  which  the  Nigerians  have 
done  everything  to  sabotage. 

But  die  Canadian  secretary  of 
stnte  for  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
Christine  Stewart,  decided  not  to  go 
after  Nigeria  refused  visas  to  two  se- 
curity officers  with  her  delegation. 

The  Canadian  government  has 
long  been  unhappy  with  what  it  calls 
the  “appeasement”  of  Nigeria,  and 
may  have  exploited  the  visa  situa- 
tion to  distance  itself  from  the 
mission  of  the  Commonwealth  Min- 
isterial Action  Group. 

Diplomats  said  it  was  unclear 
whether  Nigeria  would  allow  minis- 
ters access  to  jailed  opposition  fig- 
ures such  bb  Moshood  Abiola,  the 


presumed  winner  of  the  annulled 
1993  elections,  and  the  former  pres- 
ident. Olusegun  Obasanjo. 

Lady  Chalker  was  making  inde- 
pendent arrangements  through  the 
British  High  Commission  to  meet 
dissidents. 

Nigeria  was  suspended  from  the 
Commonwealth  at  last  year’s  Auck- 
land summit  after  Saro-Wiwa  and 
eight  fellow  minority  Ogoni  activists 
were  hanged,  despite  numerous 
appeals  for  clemency.  Umited  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, the  European  Union  and  the 
United  Stales  have  had  little  effect. 

“The  Nigerians  are  pretty  firm 
that  all  they  want  to  talk  about  is 
what  they  consider  Nigeria's  illegal 
and  quite  unjustified  suspension 
from  the  Commonwealth,"  said  one 
official.  “They  want  the  suspension 
lifted  before  any  meaningful  dia- 
logue on  democracy  can  be  dis- 
cussed." 

The  Commonwealth  has  been 
criticised  for  its  toothless  approach, 
but  its  need  to  make  decisions  by 
consensus  has  been  paralysing  in 
the  face  of  sympathy  for  Nigeria 
from  fellow  African  members. 


Israel  pays  out  in  jail  sex  case 


Shyam  Bhatla  In  Jerusalem 

ISRAEL  has  been  forced  to  pay 
compensation  to  a Palestinian 
youth  who  was  sodotnised  by  an 
Israeli  soldier  guarding  him  in  a 
West  Bank  prison. 

Lawyers  for  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment tried  to  reduce  the 
$86,000  compensation  because 
they  said  the  youth,  known  as 
All,  who  was  handcuffed  and 
hooded  before  being  sexually 
abused,  had  exaggerated  his 
distress. 

The  soldier,  Zion  Oh  ion,  is 
in  his  30s  and  a father  of 
six.  A military  court  sentenced 
him  to  eight  years  imprisonment 
lifter  finding  him  guilty  of  raping 
All  nnd  another  17-year-old  In 
1 902.  The  second  victim, 
“JumaT,  is  suing  for  $2.3  million. 

Since  the  attack  neither  has 
been  able  to  find  n job;  they 
complain  of  depression  and 
sleeplessness  and  stay  nt  home 
because  of  the  stigma. 

Israeli  and  Palestinian  human 
rights  activists  say  this  is  (lie 
first  case  of  its  kind  to  lie 
brought  before  a court,  and  that 
it  sheds  light  on  the  harsh  con- 
ditions endured  by  4,000 
Palestinian  prisoners. 

"We  have  heard  of  these 


things  before,1*  said  a spokes- 
woman for  the  Palestinian 
human  rights  organisation  At 
Haq.  “In  our  society  it  is  consid- 
ered a shameful  thing  for  a man 
to  talk  about  sexual  abuse  and 
this  issue  will  not  be  mentioned 
openly.  We  also  see  testimonies 
from  Palestinian  women  who 
talk  about  sexual  abuse  and 
harassment  from  their  Israeli 
jailers;  I personally  know  of  at 
least  eight  to  12  recent  cases.1’ 

The  Israeli  army  has  always 
denied  claims  of  rape.  But  ironi- 
cally, it  was  the  Shin  Bet  secret 
police,  themselves  notorious  for 
torture,  who  persisted  with  the 
inquiries  that  led  to  Obion’s 
conviction. 

Shin  Bet  is  under  fire  for  win- 
ning the  Israeli  Supreme  Court's 
upproval  to  use  “moderate  phys- 
ical pressure"  — a euphemism 
for  torture  — against  a Pales- 
tinian accused  of  having  infor- 
mation about  an  impending 
suicide  attack. 

The  court  last  week  over- 
turned an  interim  court  order 
I forbidding  the  Shin  Bet  secret 
police  from  using  physical  force 
against  the  detBlnee. 

A leading  member  of  the 
United  Nations  anti-torture  body 
criticised  the  court  decision, 


saying  it  risked  sanctioning 
torture.  Peter  Burns,  a 
Canadian  senior  member  of  the 
UN  human  rights  body's  torture 
committee  and  its  rapporteur  for 
Israel,  said:  “It  is  particularly 
disappointing  that  such  a 
civilised  society  as  Israel  should 
feel  the  need  to  resort  to  such 
measures  even  in  the  face  of  im- 
minent danger." 

The  two  rape  victims  were  ar- 
rested four  years  ago  for  throw- 
ing stones  at  Israeli  soldiers, 
and  taken  to  a military  prison  in 
the  West  Bank  city  of Tulkarm. 
Ohlon  was  on  duty  and  repeat- 
edly threatened  to  rape  the 
Palestinians  if  they  did  not 
confess. 

AH  told  disbelieving  military 
police:  “This  person  handcuffed 
me  behind  my  back  and  placed  a 
bag  over  my  head.  Then  he 
marched  me  to  another  room 
where  he  pulled  down  my 
trousers  and  forced  me  to 
crouch  like  a dog." 

One  week  later  Ohlon  as- 
saulted Jamal. 

The  military  judges  who  found 
him  guilty  said  the  youths  “will 
be  scarred  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  and  it  Is  clear  that  great 
damage  has  been  done  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Israeli  army".  • 
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Serb  army 
denies  deal 
over  sacking 

Branlmlr  Qrulovlc 

BOSNIAN  Serb  army  officers  de- 
nied on  Tuesday  that  they  had 
reached  any  agreement  with  their 
political  leaders  who  have  tried  to 
purge  the  general  staff. 

The  army  headquarters  under 
commander  General  Ratko  Mladic 
issued  a stern  statement  saying 
civilian-controlled  media  had  dis- 
torted the  results  of  a meeting  on 
Monday  with  the  Bosnian  Seri) 
president,  Biljaua  Plavsic. 

Serb  media  reported  on  Monday 
that  Mrs  Plavsic  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  ousted  generals  on 
transferring  authority  to  new  com- 
manders. But  the  army’s  account  in- 
dicated that  more  than  seven  hours 
of  talks  in  the  northwest  city  of 
Banja  Luka  had  failed  to  produce  a 
deal  between  Mrs  Plavsic  and  six 
top  generals. 

Gen  Mladic’s  headquarters  said 1 
only  the  commander  himself  should  j 
decide  on  changes  to  the  military'  I 
leadership.  The  statement  proposed  [ 
that  Mrs  Plavsic  meet  Gen  Mladic , 
on  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  dispute. 

Until  this  week,  the  army  had 
tended  lo  avoid  using  Gen  Mladic’s 
name  since  the  Bosnian  war  ended  j 
last  year.  The  general,  who  has  kept 
a low  profile  over  the  past  year,  has  [ 
been  charged  with  genocide  by  a 
UN  war  crimes  tribunal  and  must  l 
step  down  from  any  public  post  | 
under  terms  of  the  US-brokettd ; 
peace  treaty. 

A power  struggle  has  erupted 1 
since  Mrs  Plavsic's  decision  last 
week  to  dismiss  Gen  Mladic  and 
rest  of  his  general  staff  — a move  | 
the  army  has  so  far  refused  to 
recognise.  Until  the  dispute  was  set- 
tled, the  army  said  new  comnian- 
dere  recently  appointed  by  civilian 
authorities  would  not  be  allowed  to 
visit  any  army  base  without  "per- 
mission and  knowledge"  of  Gen 
Mladic. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  vowed 
to  fight  against  any  bid  to  enforce 
the  dismissals.  "Any  attempt  at » 
forced  replacement  of  officers  and 
troops  should  be  vigorously  re- 
sisted," it  said. 

Political  analysts  say  the  wartime 
leader,  Radovan  Karadzic,  is 
certainly  behind  the  move  to  dismiss 
the  general  staff.  Mr  Karadzic,  who 
resigned  as  president  under  interna 
tional  pressure  in  July,  tried  and 
failed  to  sack  Gen  Mladic  and  other 
top  generals  last  year. — Renter 
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Cannabis  law  I Securitate  still  has  Romania  tapped 


reformer  ‘to  - 
boost  output’  J 

A TRIUMPHANT  Dennis  I 

Peron,  architect  of  the  o: 

Californian  cannabis  reform  law,  tt 
plans  to  grow  thousands  of  it 

plants  in  warehouses  to  supply 
the  rick  and  dying,  Christopher  ft 
Reed  reports  from  Los  Angeles,  s 
He  Bays  that  the  referendum  ii 
law  decriminalising  the  drug  for  v 
medicinal  purposes,  which  was  p 
passed  in  the  November  5 elec-  E 
lion  by  a 56-44  per  cent  major- 
ity, makes  his  Cannabis  Buyers’  f 
Club  in  San  Francisco  a “pri-  < 
mary  care  giver”,  protected  from  c 
prosecution  if  it  supplies  _ 

cannabis  directly  to  the  sick. 

But  llie  city's  district  attorney, 
Terence  Hallman,  is  not  con- 
vinced. “I  need  to  know  more, 
but  I think  that  would  be  prose- 
cuted," he  suld.  “We  see  the  pri- 
mary care  giver  as  a conipunton 
of  someone  with  Aids  who  goon 
out  in  the  street  and  scores  nn 
ounce  for  his  friend  to  use.” 

The  wording  of  the  law  1b 
vague.  Mr  Peron  claims  that  the 
definition  of  a care  giver  ns  the 
provider  of  “housing,  health,  or 
safety"  to  a patient  needing 
cannabis  entitles  the  club  to 
grow  what  is  now  recognised  in 
California  ns  n medicinal  herb. 

He  points  (o  the  club's  record. 
For  five  years  it  sold  cannabis  nt 
discount  prices  to  12,000  pa- 
tients with  the  approval  of  city 
officials,  provided  the  patients 
brought  identification  and  a doc- 
tor's letter.  “We  guve  primary 
care,"  he  declares,  "and  patients 
can  now  assign  us." 

, Vet  even  Mr  Peron’s  chief  ally, 

| David  Fratello  of  Californians  for 
I Compassionate  Use,  says  the 
warehouse  plan  “lies  outside  the 
spirit  of  the  law”.  The  law  allows 
a patient  to  cultivate  small 
amounts  for  personal  use,  he 
saya,  "but  the  matter  of  large- 
scale  supply  and  distribution 
has  yet  to  he  addressed".  I 

Meanwhile  the  state's 
cannabis  farmers  are  sending 
this  year’s  crop  to  market  at  an 
asking  price  of  $5,000  a pound. 
Their  activities  are  still  illegal 
and  under  federal  law  posses- 
sion and  use  of  any  amount  of 
cannabis  remains  a crime. 

The  state  attorney-general, 

Dan  Lungren,  who  closed  Mr 
Peron’s  club  last  August  and 
then  arrested  him,  said:  “It's  a 
disaster.  We  have  legal  anarchy.” 

Nevertheless  he  has  not  gone 
to  court  to  challenge  the  law,  as 
his  opponents  expected.  Mr 
Fratello  believes  that  the  state 
tacks  sufficient  legal  grounds  for 
a challenge.  But  he  and  others 
acknowledge  that  the  state  legis- 
lature should  clarity  the  law. 

The  law  lists  cancer,  anorexia, 
Aids,  chronic  pain,  spasticity, 
glaucoma,  arthritis,  and  migraine 
as  candidates  for  cannabis  treat- 
ment with  n doctor’s  recommen- 
dation, and  "any  other  illness  for 
which  marijuana  provides  re- 
Hpr\  Critics  say  tills  is  too  vague 
and  could  lead  to  abuse. 

Californian  police  officers  are 
also  confused  about  applying  the 
law,  which  became  effective  as 
soon  as  It  was  passed.  Different 
farces  have  received  different 
orders,  but  nobody  claiming 
medical  need  has  been  arrested 
since  election  day,  and  at  least , 
three  cases  baye  been  dropped* 


Julian  Borger  In  Bucharest 

JOURNALISTS  and  opposition 
politicians  in  Bucharest  have 
become  accustomed  to  clicks 
on  their  telephone  lines,  assuming 
them  to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  Ro- 
manian Intelligence  Service  (SRI). 

But  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  insists  Captain  Con- 
stantin Bucur.  “When  we're  listen- 
ing to  your  phone  line,  there  is  no 
way  you  can  tell,"  he  maintains 
proudly.  Capt  Bucur  — an  intelli- 
gence officer  turned  whistle-blower 
— claims  Romania's  secret  police 
are  just  as  busy  as  they  were  in  the 
communist  era,  when  they  were 
called  the  Securitate. 


To  prove  it,  he  has  produced  hours 
of  tapes  of  recorded  conversations 
between  opposition  politicians  and 
their  colleagues,  friends  and  family. 

Capt  Bucur’s  department  listened 
mostly  to  the  nationalist  Greater 
Romania  Party  (PRM).  The  patriotic 
captain  was  so  impressed  by  what 
he  overheard  that  he  defected  to  the 
PRM  in  May,  with  his  tapes. 

The  SRI  dismissed  Capt  Bucur, 
and  has  threatened  to  court-martial 
him  for  taking  and  publishing  the 
recordings.  The  SRTs  director,  Virgil 
Magureanu,  insists  no  surveillance 
is  carried  out  without  legal  authority. 

The  parliamentary  speaker. 
Adrian  Nastase,  also  rejects  the  alle- 
gations. The  PRM,  he  say9.  "have 


just  found  someone  with  radical 
feelings  to  make  a noise  for  them". 

A recent  parliamentary  inquiry 
found  that  the  SRI  conducted  900 
authorised  phone  taps  in  1995,  80 
per  cent  of  them  on  foreigners.  Mr 
Nastase  insists  the  SRI  Is  under 
strict  parliamentary  scrutiny,  but 
Capt  Bucur  claims  most  of  the  sur- 
veillance he  carried  out,  including 
taps  on  opposition  newspapers,  was 
not  formally  authorised  but  ordered 
directly  by  Mr  Magureanu. 

The  secret  police  was  the  central 
prop  underpinning  the  dictatorial 
regime  of  Nicoiae  Ceausescu.  But 
although  Ceausescu  has  been  dead 
for  almost  seven  years,  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  Securitate  seem  lo 


live  on,  locked  in  a paranoid  embrace 
with  former  communists  in  the  Party 
for  Social  Democracy  (PDSR). 

The  SRI  — unlike  communist  spy 
networks  elsewhere  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope — has  yet  to  undergo  reform  or 
scrutiny.  Romanians  still  do  not  know 
whether  foe  bloody  events  of  Decem- 
ber 1989  were  a real  revolution  or  a 
charade  manipulated  by  a group  of 
communist  plotters.  More  than  1,000 
civilians  were  shot  by  snipers  during 
street  protests,  but  none  of  the  gun- 
men lias  ever  been  prosecuted. 

However,  with  the  PDSR  lasing 
parliamentary  and  presidential  elec- 
tions, the  truth  behind  the  Roman- 
ian “revolution"  may  now  finally 
come  to  (lie  surface. 
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Wily  Trent  Lott 
holds  whip  hand 


mMm 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  cele- 
brated Ills  re-elect  inn  v if  lory 
by  leaving  the  battlefield  fur 
;i  triiiiiipliant  lour  nf  (hr  Asia-Pacific 
region.  and  Lu  consolidate  die  frve- 
trade  strategy  dial  was  the  must 
important  legacy  nf  his  first  term. 

'Hist  ill  least  was  llif  way  the 
Whin-  House  background  briefings 
chose  to  pul  it.  ninl  it  all  sounded  a 
great  deal  more  high-minded  Hum 
die  confused  and  grumpy  way  in 
which  the  United  Stales  was 
shamed  by  Prance  ami  cajoled  by 
Cam  ill  a into  joining  die  wonyingly 
ill-cm ice ived  imiltiiialiunal  force  to 
do  something  — nHliniigli  few 
would  say  what  — about  the  human- 
itarian disaster  in  Zaire. 

Bui  by  leaving  the  Washington 
battlefield.  Clinton  abandoned  it  to 
his  neve  adversary,  the  wily  Republi- 
can Senate  leader.  Trent  Lott  nf  Mis- 
sissippi. As  Republican  leaders 
rallied  to  save  Newt  Gingrich's  post 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  from  an 
internal  revolt,  it  has  become  clear 
that  Clinton's  second  term  will  be 
defined  by  how  well  he  gets  on  with 
Senator  Loll,  aged  55,  the  fellow- 
Southerner  and  fe  How-Baptist 
whom  he  successfully  bamboozled 
last  yeaT.  Lott  was  the  Republican 
whip  last  year  who  thought  that 
Dick  Morris,  the  politically  ambi- 
dextrous campaign  strategist  he 
shared  with  the  president,  would  be 
the  perfect  back-channel  for  a se- 
cret deal  to  be  negotiated  on  the 
budget. 

"We  don't  really  have  to  have  a 
train-wreck.  Mr  President."  Lott  (old 
Clinton  in  a discreet  phone  call  last 
August,  signalling  that  lie  saw  no 
reason  to  deliver  a draconian  Re- 
publican budget  that  would  force  a 
presidential  veto  and  close  down  the 
government,  as  the  other  Republi- 
cans were  threatening.  Clinton 
strung  Lott  along  — and  perhaps 
Mor  ris  loo  — with  the  tantalising 
prospect  of  a budget  deal  dial  Clin- 
ton finally  rejected,  preferring  to  de- 
fine himself  as  the  president  who 
defended  the  elderly  against  the 
heartless  Republicans. 

It  will  take  a lol  to  gel  I.ult  to  trust 
C'linton  again.  Ik-  nurses  u grudge 
| which  may  already  have  sunk  the 
president's  plan  to  gel  Medicare  and 
social  security  reform  out  of  politics 
by  setting  up  bipartisan  national 
commissions  to  come  up  with  solu- 
tions both  parlies  can  accept. 

‘The  Democrats  misrepresented 
ns,  lied  and  demagogued  us  up  and 
[ down  about  Medicare,”  Loll  said  in 
a comment  that  may  have  killed  any 
Clinton  hope  of  a bipartisan  spirit 
between  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  That  remark  stood  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Lott's  emollient  words 


immediately  after  the  election  result 
was  announced,  when  he  said:  "We 
want  to  put  the  bitterness  of  the 
campaign  behind  us  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  work  together.” 

The  two  remarks  betray  what 
Lott's  enemies  (and  there  are  many 
in  the  Republican  party  who  Ihbik 
he  brusquely  shouldered  them 
aside  on  his  way  to  the  top)  see  as 
an  over-tricky  flexibility.  It  was  best 
summed  up  in  the  careful  way  he 
signalled  that  he  was  ready  to  com- 
promise with  the  re-elected  presi- 
dent, but  on  his  terms. 

“Bill  Clinton  said  he  was  for  less 
government  and  less  taxes.  He 
talked  like  n Republican.  If  he 
means  that  sincerely,  we  can  work 
together  on  continuing  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  balance  the  federal 
budget.  I think  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement  on  some  tax  cuts  that 
would  be  good  fur  the*  economy  and 
in, ike  the  tax  rude  fairer." 

The  presidents  latest  i-nnimenl 
— that  lie  might  accept  a balanced 
budget  amendment,  ho  long  as  it  ^ 
permitted  Keynesian  deficit-  fTt 
budgeting  in  a recession  — was 
a down-] iay i uen I on  Lolls  good-  \ 
will.  An  overtly  friendly  fellow.  Loll 
was  a male  cheerleader  at  his  col- 
lege mid  sings  an  excellent  bass  in 
the  Republican  parly's  barber-shop 
quartet.  He  learned  his  politics  hi 
Ole  Miss,  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. where  to  be  elected  chief 
cheerleader  was  the  way  ahead  in 
campus  and  stale  politics. 

As  leader  of  the  Senate.  Lott  now 
on Islii ties  the  Republican  Speaker 
of  the  House  because  his  Senate 
team  won  two  extTa  seats  while  the 
House  team  lost  nine,  and  because 
Gingrich  is  distracted  by  the  contin- 
uing prubes  by  the  congressional 
ethics  committee  into  the  relations 
between  his  campaign  finance  and 
his  private  think-tank  ventures. 

Trent  Lott  was  born  and  brought 
up  as  a Democrat,  in  a classic  blue 
collar  household  in  Mississippi, 
where  his  alcoholic  lather  was  a 
pipe  fitter  and  his  mother  a teacher. 
After  graduating  from  the  local  Mis- 
sissippi law  school  in  1967,  he  came 
to  Washington  to  work  on  the  staff 
of  the  veteran  segregationist  and 
Democratic  congressman,  William 
Colmer.  When  Colmer  retired  in 
1972,  Lott  ran  for  his  seat  with 
Colmer's  blessing,  but  as  a Republi- 
can. He  was  one  of  the  wave  of  De- 
mocratic defectors  who  shifted  to 
the  banner  of  President  Nixon's 
Southern  strategy,  and  later  became 
one  of  Nixon’s  staunchest  defenders 
on  the  House  judiciary  committee 
inquiry  into  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Becoming  u senator  in  1988,  Lott 
joined  his  friend,  the  then  congres- 
sional whip  Newt  Gingrich,  in  op- 
posing the  1M)0  budget  compromise 
that  forced  President  Bush  to  re- 
nege cm  his  famous  rend-my-lips 
promise  of  no  new  taxes.  But  Lott 
carefully  stayed  close  to  Texas  Sen- 
ator Phil  Gramm,  who  helped  nego- 
tiate that  deni.  Lott  then  went 
against  the  wishes  of  his  Senate 
1 lender  Robert  Dole  to  run  for,  and 
narrowly  win,  the  election  as  Senate 
Republican  whip  in  1995.  With 
Gramm's  support,  this  guaranteed 
Lott  the  succession  when  Dole 
stepped  down  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

In  (he  past  five  months,  he  has 
proved  a pragmatic  Senate  leader, 
ready  to  compromise  with  the  De- 
mocrats to  pass  die  minimum  wage 


increase  and  welfare  reform,  insist- 
ing that  the  Republican  Congress 
had  to  have  some  achievements  to 
boast  of  when  they  faced  the  elec- 
tors. Tlie  big  question  in  Washing- 
ton is  whether  he  will  continue  that 
pragmatism  or  wreak  revenge  on 
Clinton. 

Meanwhile,  somewhere  in  Asia, 
Clinton  is  planning  to  bounce  the 
European  Union  into  his  free  trade 
agenda  ail  over  again.  Because  the 
Asian  card  worked  so  well  last  time 
lie  tried  it,  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  it  again. 

THREE  years  ago,  when  US 
and  European  trade  negotia- 
tors were  deadlocked  on  the 
last  lap  of  the  Uruguay  round  of  the 
Gatl  world  trade  pact,  Clinton  con- 
vened the  first  Pacific  Rim  summit 
in  Seattle  in  November,  1993. 
Dubbed  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Conference  (Apec),  it  was  carefully 
designed  to  exclude  the  Europeans. 

Given  that  Clinton  was  already  fu- 
rious with  the  British  and  French 
over  Bosnia,  and  his  secretary  of 
stole  Warren  Christopher  was  sniff- 
ing that  US  foreign  policy  had  been 
“ino  Eurocentric  for  too  long”,  the 
Europeans  grew  exceedingly  ner- 
vous. If  the  Galt  round  failed  alto- 
gether, the  US  was  clearly  content 
In  arrange  its  own  trading  strategy 
with  the  Pacific  Rim,  which  include 
the  fastest-growing  economies  on 
the  planet.  “We  had  no  choice  but  to 
reach  a settlement,"  commented 
one  of  the  top  European  negotia- 
tor. Tlie  Americans  had  an  alter- 
native and  we  didn’t." 

'Hie  high  point  of  Clinton’s  lour, 
as  he  still  basks  in  the  glow  from  bis 
re-election,  will  be  the  fourth  Apec 
summit  at  the  old  UN  Naval  base  of 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines. 

These  events  deserve  a lot  more 
attention  than  they  usually  receive 


in  the  European  medin.  Clinton's 
first  Apec  summit  agreed  to  explore 
whether  the  Pacific  Rim  countries 
could  "achieve  free  and  open  trade 
and  investment  In  the  region”.  The 
second,  at  Bodor,  Indonesia,  agreed 
tli at  they  could,  and  formalised  a 
plan  for  the  industrialised  Apec 
members  progressively  to  achieve 
free  trade  among  themselves  by 
2010,  with  the  less  industrialised 
countries  following  suit  by  2020. 
The  third,  at  Osaka  last  year,  laid 
down  the  procedural  steps  to 
achieve  this,  with  each  country  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  Individual  ac- 
tion plan,  and  then  co-ordinate  this 
with  a comprehensive  action  plan 
agreed  by  them  all. 

This  makes  Apec  sound  a lot 
more  smoothly  organised  than  it  is. 
Dreadful  trade-rows  between  China 
and  the  US,  and  rather  less  serious 
ones  with  Japan,  keep  the  political 
tensions  high.  Malaysia  is  charac- 
teristically grumpy.  Indonesia  wor- 
ries its  partners  over  human  rights 
and  East  Timor,  and  is  now  so  much 
raw  meat  for  the  American  media 
after  the  fuss  about  dubious  dona- 
tions to  the  Clinton  campaign. 

But  step  back  from  the  rows,  and 
something  of  awesome  potential  is 
being  built,  whose  implications 
range  far  beyond  trade.  This  is  one 
international  forum  where  Taiwan 
and  China  sit  together,  where  coun- 
tries like  Chile  and  Peru  are  now 
being  steered  into  membership,  and 
where  Russia  Is  still  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Tlie  US,  of  course,  is  first 
among  equals,  locking  itself  into  the 
heart  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  cen- 
tral institutions  of  the  next  century, 

Moreover  the  Apec  effect  carries 
some  rather  Important  implications 
for  die  Asians,  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration tried  to  persuade  Japan  to 
change  the  fundamental  nature  of 
its  society,  to  break  loose  from  the 
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ministry  of  finance  bureaucracy  and 
open  its  markets,  break  the  local 
distribution  and  retail  monopolies 
and  deregulate  Japan's  financial 
markets. 

Clinton  dropped  the  messianic 
rhetoric,  and  has  secured  a 
strengthened  USJapanese  security 
agreement.  Last  week,  the  Japanese 
Prime  minister,  Ryutaro  Hashimoio, 
announced  an  ambitions  package  of 
financial  deregulation,  explicitly 
aimed  at  making  the  Tokyo  markets 
"equivalent  to  those  in  New  York 
and  London  by  2001". 

FOR  the  Subic  Bay  conference 
this  week,  the  Americans  and 
the  Japanese  have  cooked  up 
a deal  to  keep  up  the  momentum  of 
the  Apec  process  by  demanding  a 
new  information  technology  agree- 
ment that  will  bring  free  trade 
within  three  years  to  a sector  cur- 
rently worth  half  a trillion  dollars  a 
year.  As  drafted,  the  1TA  would  be 
all-embracing,  ranging  from  semi- 
conductors to  consumer  electronics 
In  hardware  and  software.  Tie  idea 
is  to  secure  an  Apec  consensus,  and 
then  move  directly  to  the  World 
Trade  Organisation’s  first  minister- 
ial meeting  in  Singapure,  and  ' 
bounce  the  Europeans  into  agnw-. 
ment.  just  as  they  did  with  the 1 
Uruguay  round. 

There  are  important  voices  hop- 
ing to  push  this  even  turiher.  and 
gei  the  WTO  to  follow  the  original 
Apc-c  commitment  to  set  firm  tar- 
gets to  achieve  global  free  trad**  fur 
all  developed  nations  by  L'UlU.  and 
hir  everybody  by  L’frjo.  This  i>  th*- 
ploy  of  Fred  tii-rgsh-n.  a genial  tw- 
iner US  Treasury  official  ami  bar 
kcibiill  fan  who  runs  the  one  nf  tin- 
world's  least-known  but  most  iiittu  ■ 
enlial  think  tanks,  tin*  Institute  k 
International  Economics  in  Wa*> 
ington  DC. 

As  chairman  of  the  Eminent  I’er- 
suns  Group,  the  body  which  fleshed  . 
out  the  vague  ambitions  of  Apec  and 
acted  ns  the  sherpa  to  the  first  cru- 
rial  summits,  Bergsten  was  the  in- 
tellectual godfather  of  Apec  from 
the  beginning.'  As  host  to  this 
week’s  summit,  the  Philippines 
asked  Bergsten  to  resume  his  work, 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  mission- 
ary zeal  to  achieve  global  free  trade 
as  soon  as  he  can. 

“The  combination  of  global  free 
trade  proposals  and  an  informa- 
tional technology  agreement  would 
have  a dramatic  impact  on  both 
Apec  and  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation,” Bergsten  told  a Washington 
gathering  last  week  of  US  and  Asian 
officials,  businessmen  and  a se- 
lected handful  of  journalists. 

“Their  adoption  would  install 
Apec  definitively  as  a permanent 
bulwark  of  regional  co-operation 
and  a decisive  force  for  world  pros- 
perity and  stability,"  he  went  on.  n 
would  assert  leadership  of  foe 
global  trading  system.” 

The  question  for  Europeans  » 
whether  they  climb  aboard  this 
bnndwagon  or  fry  to  slow  it  At  the 
Naples  Group  of  Seven  summit  in 
July  1994,  the  Europeans  turned 
down  Clinton’s  proposal  for  "Open 
Markets  2000".  But  there  could  be  a 
deal  in  the  offing.  Without  Euro- 
pean support,  there  will  be  ho  great 
breakthrough  at  the  WTO  confer, 
ence  in  Singapore.  The  Europeans 
want  the  Americans  to  drop  the 
ridiculous  Helnis-Burton  law,  which 
exposes  their  businessmen  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  US  courts  u 
they  trade  with  Cuba,  and  the  other 
offensive  US  attempt  to  block  for- 
eign investment  in  Iran's  oilfields,  n 
could  be  time  to  bargain,  but  do  not 
forget  that  any  deal  would  need  the 
cooperation  of  Senator  TYent  Lott, 
the  new  master  of  Congress.  
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Enraged  Mr 
Clean  quits 
Italian  cabinet 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


ANTONIO  DI  PIETRO,  the  for- 
mer anti-corruption  prosecutor 
who  became  a national  icon  by  set- 
ting off  Italy's  “quiet  revolution", 
stormed  out  of  government  last  week 
after  learning  he  had  again  been  put 
under  investigation  for  corruption. 

In  n bitter  letter  to  the  prime  min- 
ister. Rnmann  Prodi.  lu*  said:  “1  have 
to  be  made  to  pay  at  all  costs  fur  my 
only  real  fault  (of  which,  moreover. 

I am  proud)  — that  "f  having 
wanti-d  at  all  costs  m do  my  duty  to 
the  end.  At  ibis  point,  I am  saying 
Itasta!  |encnigl»r  , , . 

Prof  Prodi  promised  to  ask  his 
former  public  works  minister  to  re- 
consider his  derision.  But  in  his 
letter,  Mr  Di  Pietro  “earnestly 
hogged"  him  not  to  do  so.  And  Mr 
DI  Pietro’s  spokeswoman  said  lire 
decision  was  “irrevocable". 

Mr  DI  Pietro's  departure  has  po- 
tentially far-reaching  implications.  It 

I creates  a new  nightmare  for  the  cen- 
tre-left government,  already  strug- 
gling to  get  a vital  austerity  budget 
through  parliament.  It  removes  a 
furiously  dynamic  and  controversial 
personality  from  the  political  stage. 

But  it  also  raises  the  strong  possi- 
bility of  Mr  Di  Pietro.  Italy's  most 
popular  public  figure,  creating  his 
own  political  movement.  A populist 
by  inclination,  he  now  has  many  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  distrusting  left 
and  right. 

Speculation  that  lie  might  go.  ami 
then  form  a party  of  his  own.  had 
earlier  been  aired  in  connection 
with  another  political  departure, 
th.il  of  Alexandra  Mussolini.  Tlie 
granddaughter  of  Italy's  wartime 
dictator  lei  it  be  known  that  she  had 
resigned  from  the  bard-right  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

She  has  said  she  was  upset  at  not 
having  been  given  a sufficiently 
i prominent  role  in  the  parly's  reor- 
; gmiisalion.  But  according  to  some 
reports,  her  exit  was  also  a prelude 
1"  linking  up  with  Mr  Di  Pietro  in  a 
new  populist  movement.  She 
praised  Mr  Di  Pietro  for  his  “deci- 
sive. consistent,  rigorous  move  . . . 
Now  he  is  free  to  clear  up  ills  posi- 
tion at  a time  of  poisonous  rumours". 

It  was  confirmed  last  week  that 
Mr  Di  Pietro  had  been  formally 
placed  under  investigation  by  prose- 
cutors in  the  northern  town  of  Bres- 
cia. They  had  reportedly  decided  to 
look  into  claims  by  a corruption  sus- 
pect that  he  once  bought  off  tlie 
“Clean  Hands"  anti-corruption  team 
of  which  he  was  the  best-known 
member. 

Mr  Di  Pietro  said  he  had  had 
enough  “above  all,  of  those  who 
want  to  use  me  as  a way  of  discredit- 
ing the  Clean  Hands  inquiry  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  state  on  the 
other". 

Silvio  Berlusconi,  the  opposition 
leader,  is  himself  on  trial  for 
bribery.  Tie  man  formerly  in 
charge  of  his  party  machine  is 
under  investigation  for  plotting  to 
end  Mr  Di  Pietro’s  career  as  a pros- 
ecutor by  means  of  earlier  corrup- 
tion nccusations  that  were  thrown 
out  in  court. 

However,  ofi  late,  the  biggest 
problems  the  Clean  Hands  investi- 
gation has  hod  to:  deal  with  have 
come  from  Mr  Prodi's  government 
and  the  main  party  backing  it,  the 
formerly  communist  Democratic 
Party. 
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Troubled  times  stretch  faith  in  Kohl 


The  German  chancellor  is 
pushing  hard  for  a single 
European  currency.  Can 
he  deliver?  Ian  Traynor 
and  Martin  Woollacott 
report  from  Bonn 

PETER  ERMUCH  spent  last 
week  banging  a steel  drum  in 
a rainswept  Bonn,  fearful  for 
his  future,  his  job,  and  the  livelihood 
of  his  mining  community. 

A hundred  metres  away,  Helmut 
Ki.hl  was  pushing  through  mon- 
ads in  Germany's  generous  system 
nf  benefits  and  industrial  subsidies, 
l-nr  tin-  German  chancellor.. this  is  J 
tin-  road  lu  European  integration  and 
I he  21st  century.  For  Mr  ErmIR'h 
and  tin*  other  miners  staging  a 
roiind-i lie-clock  vigil  outside  Mr 
Kohl’s  office,  it  is  the  road  to  ruin. 

“All  there  cuts  are*  going  to  kill 
us,"  said  Mr  Erniltcli,  aged  36,  a 
Dortmund  miner  who  went  down 
the  pit  ns  a teenager.  "Coal  not 
Kohl."  the  banners  proclaimed  in 
protest  at  government  plans  to  slash  I 
mining  subsidies.  "Once  the  col- 
liery dies,  the  town  dies," 

These  are  troubled  times  fur  all 
Germans.  In  his  determination  to 
achieve  Europonii  political  and  mon- 
etary union,  the  chancellor  Iras 
Lhrust  a huge  burden  on  the  shuul- 
ders  of  his  country.  Tie  word  one 
hears  more  mid  more  in  Germany  is 
iiberfmlert  (overstretched) . 

Many  Germans  worry  that  Mr 
Kohl  lias  bitten  off  nmre  Ilian  Ire 
can  drew  — unemployment  ex- 
pected to  exceed  5 million  next 
year:  the  belt-tightening  needed  to 
make  tlie  grade  for  the  single  cur- 
rency: the  continuing  costs  of  Ger- 
man unification;  a general  election 
in  two  years'  time:  the  risks  posed  to 
German  prosperity  and  industrial 
prowess  by  globalisation;  tlie  move 
uf  tin?  entire  governmental  appara- 
tus from  Bonn  to  Berlin.  And  all  nf 
this  before  tire  end  of  lire  century. 

“Something  has  to  give."  said 
Thomas  Kielinger.  a commentator 
in  Bunn,  “'lire  single  currency  pro- 


ject lias  severely  overloaded  lire 
circuits.  This  country  has  overex- 
tended its  capacity  to  cope  with  its 
problems." 

In  short,  with  Chancellor  Kohl  in 
his  15th  year  in  power,  the  German 
slate  confronts  the  biggest  changes 
since  tlie  upheavals  of  tire  late 
lytiOs,  and  perhaps  since  lire  war. 

Warnings  nf  trouble  ahead  arc 
more  and  more  frequent,  ’lire  Infest  | 
was  last  week’s  report  by  Ger- 
many’s council  of  economic  advis- 
ers wanting  that  the  gap  between 
Germany's  economic  performance 
:md  lire  Maastricht  requirements 
was  widening.  'Hu*  economists  ar- 
gued that  public  finances  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  ill  Europe 
were  in  such  a fix  as  in-rhaps  In  re- 
quire a delay  in  the  single  currency 
launch.  Mr  Kohl,  politicians,  and 
business  leaders  brushed  off  the 
warnings  — signalling  that  political 
resolve  on  the  single  currency  mat- 
ters more  than  economic  formulas. 

But  Mr  Kielinger  said:  “There  is  a 
continuous  piecemeal  deterioration 
of  the  financial  situation  . . . and  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  speech  has 
yet  to  he  made." 

It  would  Ire  foolish  to  conclude 
dial  Germany  will  fail  in  this  extra- 
ordinary effort.  The  chancellor  and 
lire  bulk  ol  the  political  and  indus- 
trial elite  are  extremely  determined. 


Mr  Kielinger  is  one  of  very  few  wlm 
iliirslion  tin-  whole  process. 

Mr  Kohl  lias  created  a situation  in 
which  failure  on  monetary  union 
would  be  seen  as  a greater  disaster 
than  whatever  difficulties  lie  be 
youd  15)99.  "Germany  is  overloaded 
with  problems.”  said  Joclien  Tiles, 
a journalist  and  analyst,  "but  Ger- 
mans see  Kohl  not  ns  the  man  who 
created  tire  problems  but  as  lire 
man  who  will  ensure  that  they  are 
properly  dealt  with." 

The  huge  trust  in  Mr  Kohl  indi- 
cates the  depth  of  German  anxiety. 
The  elite  also  feels  lire  pressure  nf 
the  rest  nf  Europe’s  constant  need 
for  reassurance. 

Beneath  a surface  confidence  in 
Germany’s  capabilities  and  _ re- 
source* ’lies  great  uncertainly.  The 
most  important  decision  for 
decades  has  been  taken  without 
much  debate,  at  a lime  when  lire 
ruling  parly  is  under  the  sway  nf  a 
long-established  leader  and  lire 
main  opposition  party  is  in  disarray, 
ll  almost  seems  as  if  the  debate  l hat 
might  to  have  preceded  the  decision 
is  taking  place  afterwards  — ■ when 
ii  cannot  affect  tlie  mitcoine. 

Insecurity  manifests  itself  in 
many  ways.  Small  savers  sail  away 
money  in  Luxembourg  or  Switzer- 
land. both  to  avoid  lire  German  lax- 
man  and  for  fear  of  the  leap  ill  tire 
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dark  of  I999's  single  currency 
launch. 

Business  capital  is  also  rushing 
out  of  the  country  in  search  of 
higher  returns.  There  is  a dearth  of 
domestic  and  inward  investment 
which  the  economic  advisers 
named  as  the  single  biggest  reason 
for  the  flagging  economy. 

Among  the  Bonn  riile.  even  true 
believers  in  the  European  project 
confess  they  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  putting  their  money 
where  their  mouths  are.  Some  polit- 
ical veterans  nrguv  that  the  chal- 
lenges of  lire  next  few  years  are  so 
monumental  as  to  require  a "grand 
coalition"  of  the  two  big  parties  — 
tin*  ruling  Christian  Democrats  and 
(Ire  opposition  Social  I icmncrnls. 

Germans  are  reluctant  lisk-lakers 
and  Mr  Kohl's  mission  is  an  unset- 
tling gamble.  It  is  also  a venture 
with  almost  magical  qualities.  The 
15)5)9  deadline  has  what  tin*  histo- 
rian Karl  Dietrich  timelier  calls 
“psychological"  resonance. 

Tile  mantra  is  that  everything 
1ms  to  happen  before  2N0U.  Why 
I must  everything  happen  in  1999? 

1 There  are  magical,  psychological 
and  irrational  elements." 

Tlie  105)5)  deadline  can  be  seen  as 
a way  for  Germany  to  end  ill  a posi- 
tive way  a century  in  which  it 
caused  disaster  for  itself  and  for  Eu- 
rope. It  marks  50  years  since  lire 
first  steps  to  reintegrate  post-war  1 
Germany  into  Europe  and  the  inter-  1 
national  community,  ll  also  mark*  \ 
tlu*  switch  from  Bonn  lu  Berlin. 

lire  rest  of  Europe  is  inevitably  I 
taught  up  in  this  German  millen- 
nium and  dependent  on  lt«w  potent 
this  German  magic  proves,  l ew 
Germans  oppose  it.  noi  many  ex- 
press clear  doubts,  but  lire  ambi- 
tious ness  of  what  is  being  attempted 
occasionally  produces  an  oblique 
admission  that  things  could  go 
wrong. 

One  K'nlil  aide,  after  talking  at 
length  of  tlie  firmness  with  which 
tlu*  chancellor  and  < icnnany  are 
pursuing  their  objectives  eventually 
paused,  shrugged,  and  said:  "If  it 
doesn't  work  out.  at  least  we  will 
have  Berlin  as  the  capital." 


1 For  more  information  please  mail  or  fax  the  coupon. 
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Al  Fayeds  force  Howard’s 
hand  on  citizenship  issue 


THE  COURT  of  Appeal  quashed 
a decision  by  Ihe  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  (o  refuse 
British  citizenship  to  Mohained  Al 
Fayed,  the  owner  of  Harrods  sloiv, 
and  his  brother,  Ali.  Two  of  l lie 
three  judges  ruled  dial  Mr  Howard 
hud  acted  unfairly  in  not  telling  the 
brothers  the-  reasons  for  his  refusal. 
The  Muster  of  the  Rolls,  Lord 
Woolf,  said  they  should  have  been 
Riven  a chance  tn  answer  whatever 
evidence  there  was  against  them, 
"llie  Home  Secretary,  who  dis- 
iiRrets,  is  to  appeal. 

Mr  Al  Fayed,  born  in  Egypt,  has 
lived  in  Britain  for  more  than  30 
yenrs.  Resides  donating  £250, U00  to 
the  Conservatives  before  the  1087 
election,  he  has  supporter  I Ijindou 
hospitals  with  millions  of  pounds, 
sponsored  I hr  Royal  Windsor  Horse 
Show,  bought  a cnstle  and  30.000 
acres  in  Scotland,  and  an  estate  in 
Surrey.  Hut,  for  alt  the  genlrifica- 
lion,  he  still  felt  a "foreigner", 
unaccepted  by  (he  British  establish- 
ment. Hence  the  failed  application 
for  passports. 

Harrods  was  part  of  the  House  of 
Fraser  group  which  Mr  A!  Fayed  ac- 
quired only  after  a bitter  struggle 
with  a rival  bidder.  Tiny  Rowland  of 
Lonrhn.  A government  inquiry  into 
the  takeover  battle  later  reported 
tlial  the  Fayed  brothers  had  "dis- 
honestly misrepresented  their  ori- 
gins. their  wealth  and  their  business 
interests".  Mr  Al  Fayed  was  furious. 

That  report  was  a scandal."  he 
said.  They  could  not  accept  dial  nn 
Egyptian  could  own  Harrods,  so 
they  threw  mud  at  me  and  my  fam- 
ily." For  two  years  he  has  main- 
tained n stream  of  allegations  about 
MPs  accepting  cash  for  parliamen- 
tary questions,  which  has  wounded 
the  Government  and  caused  two 
ministers  to  resign. 

After  his  successful  appeal,  Mr  Al 
Fayed  wrapped  himself  in  the  Union 
Jack  and  gave  out  Christmas  pud- 
dings outside  his  prestige  store,  say- 
ing he  would  not  rest  until  lie  found 
out  what  motivated  Mr  Howard.  He 
may  never  do  so.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary's appeal  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
grounds  that  die  law  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  give  reasons  for  refus- 
ing citizenship. 


CONSERVATIVES,  more  com- 
monly (he  targets  of  sleaze  alle- 
gations. seized  the  opportunity  to 
point  accusing  fingers  at  their  politi- 
cal rivals  over  “secret"  funding  and 
dubious  methods  of  fund-raising. 

Labour,  which  recently  pledged 
to  name  all  those  donating  more 
than  t.MHJP.  was  found  to  have  been 
receiving  contributions  adding  up  to 
around  fc'iiOO.ODO  a year  to  muiniain 
Tony  [Hair's  private  office.  Accused 
Hi  hypocrisy  by  the  Tory  chairman. 
Brian  Muwhinney,  Labour  said  that 
the  money  went  into  a “blind"  fund 
.approved  by  the  parliamentary 
watchdog.  Sir  Gordon  Downey.  The 
names  of  the  donors  were  specifi- 
cally withheld  from  Mr  Blair  so  that 
they  could  not  be  seen  ns  trying  tu 
buy  imlitical  influence. 

ilie  Liberal  Democrats  also  came 
under  fire  when  they  were  found  to 
have  organised  n lunc  h,  during  their 
annual  conference  in  September,  at 
which  businessmen  were  invited  to 
pay  t'J.'W  each  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  local  council  leaders.  The  invi- 
tation drew  al  tendon  to  the  large 


amounts  of  cash  spent  by  councils 
each  year.  A Uh  Deni  spokesman 
said  (hat  council  contracts  were 
drawn  up  by  tender,  and  it  was  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  a deal 
could  he  fixed  up  over  lunch. 

Tiie  Prime  Minister  called  for  an 
investigation,  preferably  by  Lord 
Nolan's  committee  on  standards  of 
conduct  in  public  life.  Labour  and 
the  Lib  Denis  agreed,  hut  Lord 
Nolan  is  not  in  flic  business  of  inves- 
tigating specific  allegations. 


A SCHOOL  made  an  out-of-court 
payment  of  £30,000  in  compen- 
sation to  a 20-yr.ar-old  man  for  al- 
leged bullying  at  school  which,  he 
claimed,  had  traumatised  him  and 
affected  his  career. 

Sebnslian  Sharp's  writ  claimed 
the  school  had  failed  to  take  reason- 
able core  for  his  health  and  safety. 
As  a result,  he  had  been  regularly 
kicked,  punched  and  insulted  from 
the  age  of  1 1,  when  he  started  at  the 
school,  until  he  ran  away  at  15.  Bul- 
lying had  seriously  affected  his 
personality,  making  him  anxious, 
depressed  and  suicidal. 

The  London  borough  of  Rich- 
mond upon  Thames,  responsible  for 
the  school,  said  that  if  the  case  had 
gone  to  the  High  Court  it  would 
have  contested  Mr  Sharp's  claims. 
'Hie  decision  to  settle  was  taken  by 
the  council's  insurers.  The  payout 
could  lead  to  a flood  of  claims 
against  other  schools. 


CASINOS  are  to  be  allowed  to 
open  in  eight  more  cities  and 
towns  as  a result  of  relaxation  of 
controls  of  the  gaming  industry. 
One  will  be  in  London's  Docklands, 
and  the  other  venues  — Bath.  East- 
bourne, Exeter.  Harrogate,  Nor- 
wich. Telford  and  York  — are 
mostly  conference  centres.  A new 
charity  is  also  being  set  up  to  help 
addicted  gamblers. 


THE  televised  babblings  of  the 
Duchess  of  York  — described 
by  one  US  critic  as  "the  worst  im- 
port from  Britain  since  BSE"  — fell 
pretty  flat  at  home.  too.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Ruby  Wax  to  plug  her  new 
book,  the  duchess  suggested  that  a 
slimming  drug,  taken  when  she  was 
16.  might  be  partly  lo  blame  for  her 
disastrous  life  as  a member  of  the 
royal  family.  There  was  much  con- 
trition and  recrimi nation,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  simply  nut  much 
more  to  reveal  about  the  royals. 


European  Court  orders  Sikh  freed; 


Clare  Dyer  and  Owen  Bowcott 

A SIKH  leader  who  spent  more 
than  six  years  in  prison  battling 
against  deportation  is  celebrating 
his  release  after  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in  Stras- 
bourg held  last  week  that  he  would 
be  subjected  to  inhuman  and  de- 
grading treatment  if  the  British  gov- 
ernment deported  him  to  India. 

Karamjit  Singh  Chahal,  whose 
case  was  rejected  by  the  British 
courts  after  the  Government 
claimed  he  was  a threat  to  national 
security,  was  set  free  within  hours 
of  the  ruling. 

The  judgment  will  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  change  the  way  it  deals 
with  asylum  seekers  fearing  torture 
if  returned  to  their  home  country, 
and  those  alleged  to  be  national 
security  risks.  Ministers  will  no 
Longer  be  able  to  dismiss  fears  of 
torture  without  evidence,  or  prevent 
courts  looking  behind  claims  of  risk 
to  national  security  in  such  cases. 

In  a strongly  worded  judgment, 


the  court  held  that  the  "fundamen- 
tal importance  of  torture  and  the  ir- 
reversible nature  of  the  harm  that 
might  occur"  requires  independent 
scrutiny  of  asylum  seekers’  claims. 
The  protection  of  the  convention 
was  absolute  in  this  area,  so  the 
scrutiny  must  be  carried  out  regard- 
less of  what  the  asylum  seeker  was 
alleged  to  have  done  or  any  threat 
to  national  security,  the  judges  held. 

Mr  Chahal  was  convicted  of  as- 
sault and  causing  an  affray  arising 
out  of  a fracas  at  a Sikh  temple,  but 
his  conviction  was  overturned.  The 
Home  Office  then  accused  him  of 
^Violent  involvement  in  Sikh  terror- 
ism" and  decided  to  deport  him  “for 
reasons  of  national  security  and  . . . 
the  international  fight  against  ter- 
rorism". 

None  of  the  courLs  which  consid- 
ered his  pleas  to  remain  in  Britain 
had  seen  details  of  the  evidence  that 
lie  was  a national  security  risk.  An 
advisory  panel  headed  by  a Court  of 
Appeal  judge  had  considered  the  ev- 
idence, but  this  did  not  offer  suffi- 


cient procedural  safeguards  to  qua! 
ify  as  a court  The  European  Cod-  \ 
vention  states  that  anyone  deprived  | 
of  liberty  must  be  able  to  challenge 
this  speedily  before  a court 
Officials  are  reading  the  judg- 
ment to  decide  whether  it  will  force 
them  to  release  another  Sikh,  Ragh- 
bir  Singh,  detained  without  charge 
in  Winson  Green  prison  for  more 
than  a year  on  similar  grounds.  i 
The  Chahal  case  highlights  coo- J 
cern  in  Whitehall  at  the  problem d ; 
how  to  deal  with  asylum  seeter-  1 
The  Foreign  Office  has  pressed  to- 
United  Nations  to  change  the  term* 
of  the  1951  convention  on  refugee? 
so  those  allegedly  "aiding  and 
abetting  terrorism"  could  be  ex- 
cluded before  they  can  claim  politi- 
cal asylum. 

• Ministers  are  to  drop  their  at- 
tempt lo  withdraw  stale  help  fora , 
15,000  asylum  seekers  who  would 
otherwise  face  destitution  on  the 
streets  of  London,  if  they  lose  an  ap- 1 
peal  in  the  new  year  against  a High ; 
Court  ruling. 


i 
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Church  divided  over  sin  and  sexuality 


Madeleine  Bunting 

SUNDAYS  celebration  to  mark 
the  Lesbian  and  Gay  Christian 
Movement's  20th  anniversary 
brought  tu  a head  the  most  divisive 
issue  in  the  Church  of  England 
since  the  ordination  of  women. 

In  Southwark  Cathedral.  2,000 
members  and  supporters  of  the 
movement  gathered  to  pray  for 
recognition  and  acceptance  in  ilic 
Clmrch.  which  bans  practising 
homosexuals  from  being  ordained 
and  i unlaws  blessings  for  sanie-sc-x 
relationships. 

At  the  same  lime,  evangelicals  in 
.about  5l)  Anglican  churches  all  over 
the  country  were  praying  to  Ihe 
same  God  dial  gays  and  lesbians 
repent  of  their  “evil  acts"  and  that 
He  forgive  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Dr  George  Carey,  for  the 
Church’s  failure  to  "drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine’'. 

The  Southwark  event  concen- 
trated the  campaigning  efforts  of 
both  the  LGCM  and  Reform,  the 
conservative  evangelical  group. 

'Die  LGCM,  under  the  assiduous 
guidance  for  Ihe  last  20  years  of  its 
founder  Richard  Kirker,  is  nothing 
if  not  astute  at  strategy.  Tile  use  of  a 


cathedra!  fur  the  service  incensed 
evangelical  opponents. 

Southwark  has  mobilised  Reform 
into  a frenzy  of  activity,  and  the 
group  has  called  for  evangelicals  to 
challenge  bishops  to  declare  their 
position  and  boycott  those  who 
refuse  to  endorse  their  opposition  to 
homosexuality. 

Slurs  by  members  of  Reform 
have  become  increasingly  vicious, 
including  likening  gays  to  Nazis  or 
advocates  of  apartheid;  they  have 
referred  in  press  releases  to  the 
case  of  a Roman  Catholic  priest  sen- 
tenced Inst  week  to  six  years  for 
abusing  boys  and  amassing  die 
biggest  collection  of  Internet 
pornography,  with  the  dear  implica- 
tion that  gays  are  paedophiles. 

Tlie  LGCM’s  dogged  persistence 
and  confidence  infuriate  Reform. 
LGCM  supporters  believe  history  is 
on  their  side.  They  draw  parallels 
with  the  long  straggle  for  women's 
ordination  and  lake  courage  from 
the  steady  progress  they  have  made 
in  recent  years  for  what  they  believe 
is  ultimately  a question  of  justice 
and  honesty. 

Tlie  one  thing  Reform  and  the 
LGCM  have  in  common  is  their 
capacity  to  stir  up  a fuss  out  of  all 


proportion  to  their  small  member 
ships.  Reform  has  500  clergy  f d 
800  lay  members,  while  the  LOlM 
has  1,200  members,  of  whom  400 
are  clergy. 

But  beyond  Reform's  fanatics  ue> 
a hinterland  of  support  — as  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  survey  pub- 
lished last  week  pointed  out  A stag- 
gering 96  per  cent  believed  samesex 
relationships  were  always  wrong- 

This  is  the  bishops'  worst  nignt- 
mare  — evangelicals  and  liberals 
flinging  Bible  verses  at  each  other, 
and  fighting  for  the  allegiance  of  me 
vast  bulk  of  church-going  Angiicau^ 
who  have  little  interest  in,  and  even 
less  knowledge  of,  homosexuality. 

In  the  1990s  the  comfortable  (loir 
ble  standards  by  which  everyth 
knew  there  were  gay  clergy,  and  n 
bishop  would  dream  of  doing  anv 
thing  about  it,  have  collapsed.  Aij | 
creasingly  self-confident  gay 
is  no  longer  satisfied  with  o»? 
furtive,  grudging  tolerance. 

In  the  future  lies  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion's 
Conference  of  1998  where  Ante 
can,  Canadkm,  New  Zealand  a 
Australian  bishops  will  be 
Dr  Carey  to  explain  why  England  i 
trailing  behind  them.  1 
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In  Brief  


A SHARP  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  England's 
1 1 -year-olds  at  national  teats  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
was  hailed  aa  evidence  of  solid 
progress.  But  the  results 
showed  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
I pupils  graduating  from  primary 
schools  this  summer  failed  to 
reach  the  standard  expected. 


BRITISH  Airways  feces  a bill 
of  £3  million  after  losing  a 
French  appeal  court  case  Involv- 
ing compensation  for  hostages 
seized  from  a BA  plane  which 
landed  at  Kuwait  on  August  2, 
1990  — four  hours  after  Iraq 
invaded  the  Gulf  state. 


WRITS  claiming  compensa- 
tion from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  are  to  be  Issued  by 
luwycrs  for  more  titan  1,000  vet- 
erans suffering  from  illnesses 
they  believe  are  litiked  to  tlie 
their  Gulf  war  service. 


THE  gap  between  Britain’s 
rich  and  poor  has  stopped 
widening  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years,  according  to  official  fig- 
ures which  show  that  400, 00O 
fewer  people  are  living  below 
half  the  average  income  level. 


Thousands  of  burnt  out 
teachers  will  be  refused  early 
retirement  because  of  n Treasury 
move  to  save  £100  million  on 
pensions  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment meet  its  public  spending 
target  ahead  of  the  Budget. 


FATHER  Adrian  McLelBh,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
| used  the  Internet  to  tell  paedo- 
I philes  around  the  world  how  he 
j had  abused  boys,  has  been  jailed 
I for  six  years. 


George  browning,  an 

ear  surgeon  diagnosed  as 
HIV  positive,  will  be  allowed  to 
opera  tine  again  using  long-range 
techniques,  although  patients 
j will  be  asked  if  they  object. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS  said 
the  Government  must  lift  its 
artificial  ceiling  on  numbers  of 
students  at  university  or  riBk  the 
creation  of  an  unstable  society 
with  a disenfranchised  under- 
class unable  to  break  through 
into  high-sldli  jobs. 


CAMELOT,  the  National 
Lottery  operator,  sought  to 
defuse  accusations  about  exces- 
sive profits  by  establishing  a new 
charitable  foundation  to  donate 
£5  million  to  charities  In  Its  first 
year,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
corporate  donors  In  Britain. 


POLICE  in  Londonderry  Baid 
they  believed  they  foiled  an 
IRA  bomb  attack  on  Monday 
planned  n mile  from  the  border 
with  Donegal.  " 


REG  BEVINS, aThatcherlte 
before  his  time  and  one  of 
Jhc  postwar  Merseyside  MPs , . 
Influential  iriTbry  fortunes,  has 
died  at  the  age  of  88. 


Sceptics  hail  Blair  plan  for  euro  vote 


Michael  White 

THE  LABOUR  leadership  dra- 
matically switched  its  policy 
on  Europe  at  the  weekend, 
pledging  to  stage  a referendum  be- 
fore taking  sterling  into  a single  cur- 
rency and  dropping  its  previous 
claim  that  a Labour  win  at  the  gen- 
eral election  might  be  a sufficient 
mandate. 

The  decision  was  hailed  as  a vie-  | 
tory  by  Eurosceptics  in  both  man 
parties  — ■ despite  Gordon  Brown’s 
insistence  that  it  could  still  put  ster- 
ling in  “the  first  wave"  in  L999. 

With  Tory  Eurosceptics  eager  to 
use  Labour's  shift  to  push  John 
Major  further  down  the  anti-EU 
path,  the  federalist  European  Move- 
ment predicted  that  a referendum 
could  be  held  — and  won  by  the 


pro-Europeans  — in  two  years'  lime, 
if  Tony  Blair's  team  is  satisfied  that 
the  Franco-German  “euro''  will  help 
Britain  economically. 

After  reaching  agreement  last 
week  with  Mr  Blair,  deputy  leader 
John  Prescott  and  shadow  foreign 
secretary  Robin  Cook,  the  shadow 
chancellor  said:  "It  is  clear  that  we 
support,  and  see  substantial  bene- 
fits in.  a single  currency.  But  we've 
always  said  the  decision  has  got  to 
be  made  in  the  national  economic 
interests  at  the  time. 

“It  is  precisely  because  of  that  I 
am  saying  today  that  it  will  he  nec- 
essary to  consult  opinion  during  the 
next  Parliament  through  a referen- 
dum if  we  made  a decision  lo  go 
ahead,"  Mr  Brown  said. 

That  amounted  to  a heavy  hint 
that,  despite  fears  that  a mishandled 


single  currency  could  cause  defla- 
tion or  worse.  Brown  as  chancellor 
could  still  win  the  argument  in 
cabinet  when  “first  wave"  decisions 
are  taken  in  1998. 

Labour  Eurosceptics  such  as  the 
former  cabinet  veteran  Peter  Shore 
predicted  the  opposite  outcome.  "I 
do  not  think  it  would  now  be  possi- 
ble for  a Labour  government  to  join 
a single  currency  in  the  first  rush  . . . 
They  would  firsL  have  to  pass  at 
least  three  acts  of  parliament,  in- 
cluding the  Euro-referendum  bill 
and  one  to  make  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land independent,"  said  Mr  Shore. 

Sir  Michael  Spicer,  a Tory  Euro- 
sceptic  MP,  also  welcomed  Labour's 
shift  despite  the  leadership's  deci- 
sion. 

He  urged  the  Cabinet  lo  up  Ihe 
slakes:  “I  would  certainly  like  us  lo 
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Members  of  the  British  Shooting  Council  lobbying  MPs  at  Westminster  photograph.  a&ser 

Total  handgun  ban  fails  by  25  votes 


A TOTAL  ban  on  handguns  was 
rejected  by  25  votes  in  the 
Commons  on  Monday.  Campaign- 
ers watched  from  the  public  gallery 
as  the  306-28 L result  was  announced 
to  some  shouts  of  "shame!"  in  a 
sombre  and  crowded  House  at  the 

close  of  a highly  charged  debate. 

Four  Tory  backbenchers.  Terry 
Dicks,  sacked  last  week  as  a minis- 
terial aide  because  of  his  stance, 
Hugh  Dykes,  Robert  Hughes  and 
David  Mellor  defied  the  whip  and 
voted  in  favour  of  an  outright  ban  in 
committee  stage  debate  on  the 
Firearms  (Amendment)  Bill. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  refused  to  give  way  on 
calls  for  tlie  Government  to  extend 


its  partial  ban  — which  will  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  about  160,000 
weapons  — to  all  handguns. 

Winding  up  Ihe  debate,  Mr 
Howard  insisted  the  Government 
had  charted  the  right  course  be- 
tween protecting  the  public  and  al- 
lowing legitimate  target  shooting  in 
secure  gun  clubs. 

Shadow  Scottish  Secrelary 
George  Robertson  asked:  "If  a mad, 
crazed,  suicidal  gunman  with  743 
rounds  of  ammunition  was  to  come 
into  this  chamber  and  to  kill  17 
Members  of  Parliament  and  to 
gravely  injure  15  others  and  then 
shoot  himself  within  a matter  of  min- 
utes, would  we  have  waited  eight 
months  to  be  discussing  a partial  ban 


on  the  very  instrument  which  killed 
so  many  legislators  of  this  land?" 

Mr  Howard  protested  that  Mr 
Robertson's  point  was  "outrageous". 
Labour  had  accepted  from  tlie  out- 
set that  the  rigid  course  was  to  set 
up  the  Cullen  inquiry,  wail  for  its  re- 
port and  then  legislate  speedily, 
'Which  is  precisely  what  the  Gov- 
ernment have  done". 

Anne  Pearston,  coordinator  of  the 
Dunblane  Snowdrop  Petition,  said 
the  vote  was  a "betrayal"  of  the  peo- 
ple's trust.  She  vowed:  “It  is  not  the 
end  . . . We  will  look  for  the  commit- 
ment now  from  all  the  political  par- 
ties who  support  a complete  ban  on 
handguns  lo  make  that  an  election 
commitment." 


£4.4  billion  surplus  boost  for  Chancellor 


Larry  Elliott i 

CHANCELLOR  Kenneth  Clarke 
was  tliis  week  set  to  pull  off  a 
Budget  hat-trick  of  lower  taxes,  re- 
duced borrowing  and  higher  public 
spending  after  official  figures 
showed  Britain’s  bopmlng  compa- 
nies pushing  tlie  state  finances  back 
into  the  black  last  month.  . . , 
Taken  ?back  by  the  Government’s 
£4.4  billion  surplus  in  October,  some 
City  analysts  afe  predicting  Mr 
Clarke  would  gamble  on  a 2p  cut  in 
‘ the  basic  rate  of,  lax  as  the  launch- 
' pad  for  th?  election  campaign. 

However,  the  Chancellor  was 
eager  to  play  down  expectations, 
rioting  that  the  J&.4  billion  repay- 


ment  of  debt  in  October  merely 
brought  the  Governments  finances 
back  on  course  to  hit  the  borrowing 
forecast  of  the  stumper.  Treasury 
sources  stressed  that  Ihe  public  sec- 
tor borrowing  requirement  figures 

for  last  month  hHd  been  flattered  by 
special  factors  boosting  corporation 
taxand  VAT. 

Tlie  Chancellor  is  aware  that  a 
giveaway  Budget  would  stoke  con- 
sumer spending  and  increase  pres- 
sure from  the  Bank  of  England  for 
Higher  base  rales  to  combat  inflation. 

, Even  so,  it  was  widely  assumed  in 
tlie  markets  thjs  week  that  Mr 
Clarke’s  fourth  Budget  on  Novein: 
ber  26  would  move  towards  a 20  per 
cent  standard  rate  of  Income  tax.  a 


reduction  in  next  year's  £23.4  billion 
borrowing  forecast,  and  more  cash 
for  health  mid  education. 

According  to  the  Treasury,  gov- 
ernment receipts  stood  at  just  oyer 
£28  billion,  compared  with  spending 
of  £23.6  billion  in  October,  The  .sue 
plus  went  some  of  file  way  to  offset- 
ting the  deficit  built  up  in  the  first 
fjx  mouths  of  19&6/9?-'  , . , 

Guardlanwritprs  arid  tax'  ^peclqlfst&; 

. tram  Coopers  & j^brand  will.be  Y 
available  to  answer  readers'  , 
questions  about the  Budget  on  the 
Internet.  Post  your  qqestloris  on  _ 

hUp://guBrdlan.c6.u^/budget/ (after  . 

the  Budget  until  noon  Wednesday)  or, 
by  email  to  budget@guardlan.co.uk 


make  it  absolutely  cle«ar  that  we 
would  not  join  the  single  currency 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  next  govern- 
ment," he  said. 

Liberal  Democrat  spokesman 
Charles  Kennedy  accused  Labour  of 
being  "in  the  same  position  at  the 
Conservatives”. 

Mr  Brown  countered:  "I  wouldn’t 
say  our  policies  are  identical  at  all. 

, The  Conservatives  are  presenting 
themselves  as  an  anti-European 
party.  We  are  a pro-Europenn 
party,"  he  said. 

The  labour  decision  reflects  Mr 
Brown’s  acceptance  that  lenving 
such  a fundamental  decision  to  be- 
yond election  day.  without  «a  firm 
referendum  pledge  in  its  manifesto, 
would  be  asking  for  trouble.  I 

Comment,  page  12 


Inquiry  calls 
second  whip 


David  Honcke 


THE  cash  for  questions  investiga- 
tion was  widened  hint  week  to 
I include  a second  government  minis- 
ter accused  of  trying  to  subvert  the 
inil iul  inquiry  into  former  trade  win- 
iM<-r  Neil  H minium's  uiulevkinil  1 
stay  at  the  Rita  Hub 4.  I*nri*.  and  j 
cash  payments  from  M»iluuiu-d  Al  I 
Fayed,  the  »wner  »>1‘  Hamids. 

Tony  Newton,  the  Leader  »f  tin 
House,  who  is  chairing  tlie  present 
inquiry,  last  week  wrote  to  Andrew 
Mitchell,  the  junior  social  security 
minister,  asking  him  lo  explain  his 
role  two  years  ago  when  Mr  Hamil- 
ton escaped  with  a mild  rebuke 
from  MPs. 

Mr  Mitchell  — who  was  then 
both  a government  whip  anil  a 
member  of  the  Members’  Interests 
Committee,  then  examining  Mr 
Hamilton's  conduct  — is  potentially 
in  serious  trouble.  He  was  accused 
by  Angela  Eagle,  a Labour  member 
of  that  inquiry,  of  trying  to  influence 
its  proceedings. 

Mr  Newton's  move  follows  the 
leaking  of  a letter  to  Dale  Canipbell- 
Savours,  a Labour  committee  mem- 
ber. written  by  Mr  Mitchell. 

His  letter,  sent  to  Richard  Ryder, 
then  Chief  Whip,  showed  that  Mr 
Mitchell  had  used  his  privileged  po- 
sition on  the  committee  to  find  uuL 
from  the  Registrar  of  Members'  In- 
terests — where  MPs  must  register 
directorships  and  consultancies  — 
whether  Mr  Hamilton  had  logged 
his  controversial  consultancy  with 
Strategy  Network  International,  a 
public  relations  firm. 

The  registrar  is  reported  as  say- 
ing the  committee  would  not  like 
tills.  Mr  Mitchell  comments  to  Mr 
Ryder:  “Not  very  helpful  1 ani 
afraid." 

Mr  Newton  has  oSked  him  lo  clar- 
ify what  he  meant  in  the  letter.  The 
disclosure  of  the  letter  was  a fresh 
embarrassment  fo  Tory  members 
during  last  week's  hearing  when  an- 
other government  minister,  David 
Willetts,  flic  Paymaster  General, 
was  already  struggling  to  explain  a 
memo  he  had  written  to  the  Chief 
, Whip. 

I Mr  Willetts  has  been  accused  of 
trying  to  smother  the  Inquiry  by 
suggesting  that  Sir  Geoffrey  John- 
son Smith,,  the  Tory  grandee  chim- 
ing it,  could  declare  the  complaint 
snfr  judice  or  use  Ihe  "good  Tory 
majority"  to  rush  it  .through  the 
I committee!  , , 
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Prisoners  win  early  release 
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Alan  Travis 

THIS  firsi  of  more  than  8fJ<» 
prisoners,  mostly  burglars 
and  Iliii'VCb,  were  it? leased 
Insl  week  after  a devastating  High 
Court  judgment  against  I he  Hcuiie 
Secretary,  Michael  Howard. 

Three  judges,  including  tlio  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Bingham.  ruler! 
that  l lie  way  the  prison  service  hud 
calculated  release  datus  of  inmates 
serving  cmieurrent  sentences  hail 
been  nu lawfully  n]i|ilieil  for  MO 
years,  ’[he  Honie  Secretary  was  re- 
fused leave  to  niipeal. 

"Early  indicaiiuns  are  that  some 
Jit  it)  serving  prisoners  are  likely  tn  be 
affected,"  the  Prisons  Minister,  Ann 
Widdecumhe,  suicl,  “About  fiO  will 
be  eligible  for  iinmincnt  releast'." 

'llmusauds  more  prisoners  who 
have  already  ended  their  sentences 
are  also  likely  to  he  entitled  to  corn- 
pen  sal  inn  worth  a tolal  of  up  to  £18 
million. 


Tile  inmates  in  the  lest  cases 
were  Michelle  Carol  Evans,  who  was 
serving  two  years  for  burglary,  rob- 
bery and  assault,  and  J’nul  Reid, 
jaileil  for  two  years  and  three 
months  for  burglary  and  handling 
stolen  goods.  Both  were  released 
within  hours  of  the  court  ruling. 

The  ruling  by  Lord  Bingham, 
Ij*jr«l  Justice  Rose  and  Mr  Justice 
Ulofeld  on  the  way  time  spent  on  re- 
mand is  deducted  from  concurrent 
sentences  follows  the  'great  es- 
cape" over  the  summer  when  pris- 
ons had  to  release  early  5*1 1 inmates 
serving  consecutive  sentences.  A 
High  Court  victory  for  Mr  Howard 
hailing  those  releases  paved  the 
way  for  Inst  week's  decision. 

Lord  Bingham  said  that  (lie 
whole  mechanism  for  working  out 
sentences  was  a mess:  "The  princi- 
ple tliHl  a prisoner's  release  date 
should  be  beyond  dispute  ...  is  of 
great  Importance."  hi  fact  (he  rules 
were  "not  clear  to  the  courts,  or  the 


‘Fat  cats’  in  Labour  sights 


Chris  Barrie  and  Call  a Wanton 

LABOUR  last  week  served  notice 
on  (he  privatised  industries  and 
thefiuveriiineiii  that  it  will  not  back 
down  on  plans  In  levy  a windfall  lax 
and  thiil  exposing  “fnt  cat"  imyinents 
to  ulility  industry  executives  will  be 
high  mi  Hie  party's  electoral  agenda. 

"I  If  Opposition  hardened  its 
stand  again  si  die  pay  bonanza  for 
smne  company  executives  after  lev- 
■‘I  iiiiiN-  dial  a small  inimhei  »f  «i- 
nior  manager-:  from  die  privjlisvd 
electricity  companies  made  close  u. 
C_Y  million  limn  recent  takeovers 
and  merger*. 

As  pen sh uietb  ami  unions  con- 
demned the  huge  payments  in 
share  options  and  as  compensation 
for  loss  of  office.  hihruir  said  it 
would  use  tliis  latest  evidence  of 
corporate  excess  to  attack  (invern- 
ntent  complacency  and  promote 
vigorously  its  plans  fora  windfall  lax 
on  the  [irivatiswl  utilities. 

The  compensation  payments 
were  made  to  executives  following 
last  year's  takeovers  of  Eastern 
Group,  Nor  web,  Seeboard,  South 
Wales  Electricity,  and  Manweb.  Six 
regional  electricity'  companies  were 
bought  last  year  as  part  of  the  wave 
of  electricity  industry  takeovers. 

Jack  Jones,  president  of  the 
National  Pensioners  Convention, 
called  for  the  executive  pay  bonanza 
to  he  used  instead  to  eliminate 
standing  charges  on  electricity  bills 
for  the  elderly. 

Alan  Milburn.  a senior  member 
of  Labour's  Treasury  team,  warned 
that  the  public  would  be  disgusted 
by  the  scale  of  the  telephone  num- 


ber salaries  nnd  kickbacks.  “While 
executive  |»iy  abuse  is  handing  out 
windfall  gains  to  a few,  Labour’s 
windfall  tax  on  the  excess  profits  at 
the  privatised  utilities  will  fund  a 
jobs  programme  for  the  many." 

Brian  Wilson.  labour’s  cam- 
paigns organiser,  condemned  min- 
isters’ protestations  about  the 
ii lili lies'  iri ability  to  afford  Hie  wind- 
fall tax.  'Iliey  will  sound  even  more 
hollow  after  lln-sc  re  vela  J inns."  And 
he  altackeil  tin-  Prime  Minister  for 
wielding  little  influence  over  his 
greed ie-t  Mip|«iiti-rs,  “Dji  innumer- 
able occasions  lie  has  put  un  his 
stem  voice  in  sav  Inw  much  he 
diNipprnvo*  fit  tal  cal  belli ivimir  and 
theyjiml  carry  on  ignoring  him." 

But  tin-  Trailer  and  Industry  Sec- 
retary. lau  Lang,  declined  to  con- 
demn tile  payouts.  Boa  rtl  roc  i m 
"adjustments"  were  a matter  fur  the 
directors  concerned,  he  said.  The 
| layouts  were  “entirely  separate"  to 
decisions  made  by  his  department 
on  whether  Lo  allow  further 
takeovers  in  the  power  industry. 

Although  some  utilities  are  re- 
placing controversial  share  option 
schemes,  following  recommenda- 
tions on  executive  pay  by  the  CB1- 
sponsored  Greenbury  committee, 
new  long-term  incentive  plans  are 
likely  to  prove  even  more  lucrative 
for  utility  company  directors. 

But  the  Association  of  British  In- 
surers. representing  institutional 
investors  who  own  one  in  three  of 
ail  shares,  said  (hat  share  options 
were  not  an  appropriate  system  of 
reward  for  newly  privatised  con- 
cerns such  as  the  regional  electric- 
ity companies. 


legal  profession,  or  prisoners,  ur  — 
it  would  seem  — the  prison  authori- 
ties." he  said. 

The  ruling  held  that  the  prison 
service  system  fur  calculating  re- 
mand lime  lo  he  deducted  from  mul- 
tiple sentences  was  flawed.  It  only 
deducted  lime  spent  on  remand  for 
the  most  seriuus  crime,  rather  than 
the  total  time  awaiting  trial. 

Mr  Howard's  new  crime  bill  will 
give  judges  the  power  lo  decide  how 
much  remand  time  lo  deduct  from 
multiple  sentences  in  each  case. 

• I’risoners  are  to  be  held  in  police 
cells  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
cope  with  the  steep  rise  in  (lie  jnil 
population,  the  director  general  of 
the  Prison  Service,  Richard  Tilt,  re- 
vealed. These  contingency  plans 
came  as  the  jail  population  ex- 
ceeded 58,000  for  the  first  time  and 
amid  warnings  that  overcrowding, 
money  shortages  nnd  the  inactivity 
of  inmates  jeopardised  improve- 
ments to  prison  regimes. 


UK  appeal  on 
Hong  Kong 

Ian  Black 

BRITAIN  last  week  urged  Chin3 
to  abandon  destabilising  plans  to 
replace  Hung  Kong's  tlcmucrnticaliy- 
clectcd  legislative  Council  with  its 
own  provisional  government. 

Opening  the  Inst  scheduled  Com- 
mons debate  un  the  colony  before 
next  June's  li.nuluver  in  Beijing,  the 
Foreign  .Siirelarv,  Malcolm  Rif- 
kind.  called  un  Chism  "to  think 
ll  Hi  nigh  the  lull  consequences  i>f 
building  Ibis  legislative  edifice  on 
such  shaky  foundations.  China 
would  have  to  explain  lu  Hong  Kung 
and  the  world  why  it  chose  to  iv- 
place  a bmly  for  which  more  than  a 
million  Hung  Kung  people  voted 
with  one  chosen  by  a hand-picked 
electorate  of  400." 

He  warned  MPs  that  pros[iec(s 
for  agreement  with  China  were  “not 
encouraging".  Nor  had  China  been 
forthcoming  with  assurances  on 
future  safeguards  for  human  rights. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  reiterated 
promises  that  some  5,000  mostly  In- 
dian Hong  Kong  residents  who  have 
been  denied  full  British  citizenship 
would  be  granted  admission  to  and 
settlement  in  Britain  “in  the  unlikely 
event  that  they  came  under  pres- 
sure to  leave  Hong  Kong”, 

A Tory  backbencher,  Sir  Patrick 
Cormack.  urged:  “If  he  can  go  so  far, 
why  can’t  he  go  one  step  further?" 
Former  Tory  minister  David  Howell 
urged  Mr  Rifkind  and  the  Home 
Secretary  to  find  "a  noble  solution  to 
this  small  but  important  problem". 


He  started  in  the  70s  and  now  he  has  to  finish 


A A AGNUS  MAGNtJSSON 
I I V I started  asking  questions  hi 
1 972  — and  he  will  finish  next 
year,  writes  Andrew  Culf. 

Mastermind,  television’s  cere- 
bral quiz  with  a black  leather  hot 
seat,  Is  being  phased  out  by  the 
BBC  because  it  has  drawn  “to 
the  end  of  Its  natural  life”. 

The  BBC  is  beginning  the 
search  for  new  quizzes  after  the 
show’s  final  contest.  Audiences 
had  dropped  to  about  6 million 
In  its  new  Monday  uight  slot 
compared  with  its  20  million 
viewers  In  the  late  1970s. 


Mr  Mngmiflson,  who  lHst  week 
launched  a CD-Rom  version  of 
the  show  in  London,  said:  “Every 
goad  thing  [ins  to  come  to  an  end 
— and  I would  rather  it  ended 
with  a bang  than  a whimper," 

But  there  was  a tinge  of  un- 
[ happiness  from  the  Icelandic- 
born  question  master,  who  plans 
to  write  his  Mastermind  mem- 
oirs. He  told  BBC  radio:  "It  Is 
not  a shock  — a slight  disap- 
pointment, obviously,  because 
you  get  terribly  fond  of  a 
programme  like  that.” 

Kevin  Ashman,  aged  37,  a 


civil  servant  who  scored  the 
programme’s  highest  total  in 
1 995,  snid  it  was  a shame. 

He  did  not  find  the  experience 
of  being  in  the  black  chair  intimi- 
dating. "But  different  people 
suffered  to  different  degrees. 
The  real  pressure  was  waiting  for 
your  turn  — and  when  you  sat  in 
the  chair  it  really  was  do  or  die." 

Mr  Magnusson,  aged  37,  will 
equal  the  record  for  the  longest- 
serving  host  of  a continuously 
running  quiz  show,  set  by 
Bamber  Gascoigne  on  University 
Challenge. 


C inning  home  . . . Tilt*  stone  of  Scone  crossed  the  Tweed  into  Scotland  1 
last  week,  under  the  eye  of  4U  King’s  Own  ScnLlish  Borderers.  U is 
being  kept  safe  from  PlanUigenet  gliosis  uud  nationalist  cat  burglar* . 
in  the  secure  room  of  n government  laboratory  ph. 


Mayhew  offers  hint  to  IRA 


David  Sharrock 

THE  Government  strongly 
hinted  to  the  IRA  at  the  week- 
end that  it  would  respond  positively 
to  a renewed  ceasefire  when  Sir 
Patrick  Mayhew,  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  agreed  point  by 
point  with  a speech  made  by  Martin 
McGuinness  24  hours  earlier. 

Speaking  from  the  scene  of  the 
IRA’s  Manchester  bomb.  Sir  Patrick 
asked  a series  of  rhetorical  ques- 
tions which  both  Mr  McGuinness, 
Sinn  Fein’s  chief  negotiator,  and  the 
party's  president  Gerry  Adams  have 
repeatedly  posed. 

"What  is  the  British  Govern- 
ment’s objective  in  Northern  Ire- 
land? ...  Is  it,  as  some  claim,  to 
achieve  victory?  ...  Is  it  to  deliber- 
ately stall  any  prospect  of  progress 
in  the  hope  of  permanently  exclud- 
ing Sinn  Fein?  The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic no,"  he  said. 

Then,  carefully  mirroring  Sinn 
Fein  language,  Sir  Patrick  made  a 
series  of  assertions.  The  Govern- 
ment's objective  was  not  "to  impose 
a particular  outcome”  but  to  reach  "a 
comprehensive  agreement  through 
democratic  and  peaceful  methods”. 

Sir  Patrick  said  history  would 
show  the  IRA  made  a tragic  and 
wicked  mistake  when  It  abandoned 
its  ceasefire  "just  when  it  became 
possible  to  see  that  negotiations, 
with  Sinn  Fein  included,  could  be 
put  in  place”. 


What  was  requir'd  was  a restora- 
tion of  the  IRA  ceasefire.  “Deeds  as 
well  as  words  will  be  needed.  It  is 
for  them  lo  find  them.  People  of 
goodwill  all  over  the  world  trust 
they  will.” 

He  then  said:  “Martin  McGuin- 
ness says  the  talks  must  be  inclu- 
sive. We  agree  . . . [he]  says  that 
decommissioning  must,  without 
blocking  progress,  be  dealt  with  to 
tile  satisfaction  of  all  the  partici- 
pants in  the  process  of  negotiations. 

“We  say  the  way  forward  is  for 
decommissioning  to  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Mitchell  report” 

"Finally,  Martin  McGuinness  said 

real  negotiations  are  the  only  way 
forward.  We  agree  wholeheartedly, 
said  Sir  Patrick,  "/bid  that  mu®1 
mean  dependably  repudiating  the 
bomb  and  the  bullet” 

• Anti-terrorist  police  are  hunting 
three  suspected  IRA  members  who 
are  feared  to  have  escaped  with 
bomb-making  equipment  Md 
firearms  after  breaking  Into  more 
than  50  storage  units  In  London. 

The , Audacious  break-ln  wouW 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  IRA  is  bouj 
anxious  to  step  up  the  mainland 
bombing  campaign  and  is  short  ol 
the  necessary  materials.  The  raid  is 
the  latest  in  tile  cs't-and-raouse 
game  between  anti-terrorist  office’’* 
and  IRA  active  service  units  wWrfj 
has  seen  a series  of  arrests . and, 
seizures  over  thfe  past  three  months. 
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Tory  delight  at  big 
drop  in  claimants 


Richard  Thomas 

THE  Government  received  a 
welcome  boost  last  week 
when  a sharp  cut  in  the  job- 
less statistics  raised  the  prospect  of 
unemployment  falling  below  2 mil- 
lion before  Christmas. 

Announcing  a 40,800  drop  in  the 
jobless  total  during  October  — to  its 
lowest  level  for  more  than  five  years 
— Michael  Heseltine,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  hailed  a “sparkling 
performance”  by  the  economy. 

He  said  the  fall  in  the  number  of  I 
people  out  of  work  and  claiming 
benefits  to  a seasonally  ndjusted 
2,030,000  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tages of  n free  labour  market  anti 
John  Major’s  opt-out  from  the  Euro- 
pean social  chapter. 

"Britain  is  on  the  move,”  he  said. 
"More  of  our  people  have  jobs  and 
fewer  are  out  of  work  than  any  other 
major  European  country.  Britain  s | 
flexible,  deregulated  labour  market 
delivers  jobs." 

Although  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics  (QNS)  said  a backlog  of 
claim  registrations  resulting  fruin 
tin?  introduction  of  the  Jobseekers' 
Allowance  had  flattered  the  drop  by 
around  HMWi.  Whitehall  and  City 
experts  said  .'iU.OUO  people  could 
anile  off  the  count  during 
November  and  deliver  a Christmas 
present  lo  tin*  Conservatives.  Hie 
UNS  said  the  average  monthly  full 


since  August  had  been  32,000. 

In  the  City,  the  bigger  than  ex- 
pected drop  — which  pushed  the 
rate  of  unemployment  down  to  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  workforce,  from  7.4 
per  cent  the  previous  month  — in- 
creased speculation  of  another  rise 
in  interest  rates  to  head  off  inflation. 

The  good  news  on  jobs  has 
spread  to  the  previously  embattled 
manufacturing  sector  with  a 13,000 
jump  in  factory  Jobs  — all  of  which  | 
went  to  men  — in  September. 

Labour  said  the  claimant  count 
figures  understated  the  depth  of 
joblessness.  Shadow  employment 
minister  Ian  McCartney  said:  ‘Tory 
unemployment  figures  are  as  bogus 
ns  Tory  promises  on  tax.  The  truth 
is  that  one  in  five  working  house- 
holds has  no  one  in  a job." 

Mr  Heseltine  used  the  figures  to 
condemn  Labour’s  proposals  for  a 
minimum  wage  and  shorter  work- 
ing hours,  but  the  figures  hinted  at 
a new  readiness  in  the  workforce  to 
strike  for  better  conditions.  In  Sep- 
tember. 123,000  days  were  lost  lo 
strikes,  the  highest  September  fig- 
ure since  1988. 

• A Mori  poll  for  the  Times  shows 
Tory  support  at  its  highest  level 
since  1993.  The  Tories  are  on  33  per 
cent,  compared  with  28  per  cent  last 
month.  Labour  is  down  six  points  at 
50  per  cent,  the  lowest  rating  since 
Tony  Blair  became  lender.  The  Lib- 
eral Democrats  slay  on  12  percent. 


World  Service  rebuke  for  Birt 


Andrew  Culf 

THE  BBC  was  accused  by  the 
Government  last  week  of  exag- 
gerating the  World  Service’s  bind- 
ing shortfall  and  unnecessarily 
threatening  the  closure  of  up  to  six 
foreign  language  services. 

Jeremy  Hanley,  a Foreign  Office 
minister,  claimed  the  corporation 
was  waging  a media  war  to  influ- 
ence the  Budget.  He  told  the  for- 
eign affairs  committee;  “We  think  it 
is  wrong  for  the  BBC  to  trail  the  clo-  | 
sure  of  language  services,  perhaps 
as  3 negotiating  ploy  ahead  of  the 
public  expenditure  statement." 

The  BBC  has  warned  that  the 
service,  funded  by  government 
grant-in-aid,  faces  a £5.3  million 
shortfall  next  year,  despite  making 
£6.5  million  savings.  It  has  warned 
of  a £40  million  funding  gap  over  five 
years.  Mr  Hanley  said  the  shortfall 
amounted  to  only  £2.3  million  for 


Widow  turns  down  £2m 

NO  PENSIONER  hi  Hull  was  I ticket,  from  May  24,  hodbet 
safe  last  week  after  the  biz-  botmht  bv  her  husband  shor 


l^fl  safe  last  week  after  the  biz- 
arre revelation  that  a £2. 1 million 
National  Lottery  jackpot  ticket  Is 
lying  unca9hed  on  an  elderly  local 
widow’s  front  room  table,  writes 
Martin  Vfainwright. 

Reporters,  treasure  hunters 
and  officials  of  Camelot,  the 
. lottery  organisers,  began  a sys- 
tematic attempt  to  persuade  the 
reluctant  winner  to  break  cover 
— nt  least  to  the  modest  extent 
of  claiming  the  prize. 

The  strangest  twist  yet  in  the 
unpredictable  history  of  lottery 
I oddities  followed  an  unsigned 
letter  to  the  Hull  DAlly  Mail.  The 
[woman's  letter  said  the  winning 
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Barristers  set  to  fight  fixed -fee  proposals 


Clare  Dyer 

THE  Bar  Council  is  fighting  pro- 
posals by  Lord  Mackay,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  — backed  by 
judges  — to  impose  fixed  rates  of 
pay  on  barristers  in  civil  and  family 
cases  paid  for  by  legal  aid. 

Barristers  are  furious  that  the  ini- 
tial proposals,  which  are  open  to  ne- 
gotiation, limit  QCs  to  a flat  £500  for 
every  day  in  court  after  the  first  day. 
At  present,  fees  vary  according  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  case,  but  many 
QCs  receive  £1,000  a day  or  more, 
courtesy  of  the  taxpayer. 

While  criminal  barristers'  fees  are 
regulated,  those  handling  civil  legal 
aid  cases  can  claim  whatever  they 
feel  the  case  is  worth.  Bills  are  fre- 


quently slashed  — “taxed  down”  in 
legal  jargon  — by  the  district  judges 
who  approve  them  for  payment. 

While  criminal  QCs  command 
£500  a day  in  heavy  cases,  rising  to 
£750  for  a complex  fraud,  some  QCs 
In  big  child  care  cases  or  compli- 
cated divorce  cases  put  in  claims  for 
£1,500  or  £2,000  per  day.  Claims  for 
brief  fees  — for  case  preparation 
and  the  first  day  of  trial  — can  be  as 
high  as  £30.000  or  £35,000  per  QC 
in  a large  child  abuse  case. 

Tliis  contrasts  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  proposal  of  a £5,500 
brief  fee  for  cases  lasting  1 1-20  days. 

David  Penry-Davey  QC,  chair- 
man of  the  Bar  Council,  said: 
“These  proposals  are  unworkable, 
profoundly  unfair  and  will  not 


produce  greater  access  to  Justice . . . 
Practitioners  of  any  seniority  or  ex- 
perience will  be  driven  out  of  civil 
legal  aid  work  altogether.  It  will  be 
uneconomic.” 

Judges  at  all  levels,  from  district 
judge  to  law  lord,  have  voiced  grow- 
ing concerns  about  the  high  fees 
claimed  by  some  barristers  in  civil 
legal  aid  cases.  Lord  Woolf,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  warned  the  Baris  an- 
nual conference  last  year  that  bar- 
risters risked  "killing  the  golden 
goose". 

One  district  judge  said:  "One  of 
the  things  we  are  very  concerned 
about  is  the  gravy  train,  particularly 
in  children  cases.  Exorbitant  fees 
are  charged  by  counsel,  which  arc 
regularly  taxed  down." 


next  year,  and  it  should  be  able  to 
continue  with  its  present  output. 

The  BBC's  plans  included  a £10 
million  investment  in  a 24-hour 
news  service,  he  said.  “Surely  cut- 
ting back  on  planned  expansion 
might  be  desirable  rather  than  end- 
ing existing  services." 

He  denied  the  BBC  had  discussed 
closing  any  of  its  43  foreign  lan- 
guage services  with  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  he  rebuked  John  Birt,  the 
BBC's  director  general,  for  giving 
the  Foreign  Office  only  24  hours’ 
notice  of  the  restructuring,  which 
will  result  in  the  merger  of  the 
BBC's  domestic  and  World  Service 
programme  making. 

• The  campaign  by  Mr  Birt  for  an 
above-inflation  increase  in  the  televi- 
sion licence  fee  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Government  despite  a warn- 
ing from  Mr  Birt  that  deteriorating 
finances  could  diminish  the  BBC's 
role  as  national  broadcaster. 


ticket,  from  May  24,  bad  been 
bought  by  her  husband  shortly 
before  his  death.  "It  was  a grand 
feeling  to  win,  but  too  late." 

The  woman  then  gave  her  age, 
courteously  blanked  out  by  the 
newspaper,  and  added:  "Sorry,  1 
don’t  wish  to  give  my  name.  1 am 
sure  the  fuss  would  finish  me  off. 
The  ticket  is  on  the  front  room 
table.  I keep  looking  at  It  — if 
only  I could  have  my  life  over. 

The  Bix-month  deadline  for 
claiming  the  jackpot  runs  out 
tliis  week,  and  Camelot  warned 
that  the  money  would  go  auto- 
matically Into  the  good  causes 
pool  if  the  woman  failed  to  con- 
tact them. 


Well  help  you 
save  for  a 
very  rainy  day. 
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12  COMMENT 

Let  the  voters 
have  the  final  say 

LABOUR'S  change  of  policy  last  weekend  on 
holding  a referendum  to  Join  a European  single 
currency  means  that,  for  the  moment,  the  two 
major  parties  speak  as  one  on  this  vital  question. 
Yet  unlike  some  earlier  Labour  policy  shifts,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  out  of  electoral  cow- 
ardice rather  than  for  reasons  of  strong  principle, 
thiB  one  is  the  right  decision  taiien  for  the  right 
reasons.  If  and  when  any  British  government 
decides  to  join  the  euro  group,  it  must  do  so  for 
economic  and  political  reasons.  Politically,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  public  support.  Any 
other  course  would  be  disastrous.  In  theory,  such 
support  can  he  expressed  either  through  a general 
election  or  a referendum,  as  Labour  continued  to 
argue  until  Inst  weekend.  Yet  to  claim  that  a gen- 
eral election  victory  would  be  such  n mandate  was 
always  u delusion.  It  might  be  sound  traditional 
British  constitutional  doctrine.  But  it  is  weak  lato- 
20th  century  democratic  politics. 

A referendum  is  required  for  several  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  to  abandon  one’s  domestic  cur- 
rency is,  to  pul  it  mildly,  a mutter  of  genuine  con- 
stitutional moment  on  which  the  people  are 
entitled  to  have  the  final  say.  Without  a referen- 
dum, there  is  n great  danger  (hat  British  political 
life  would  become  even  more  of  a plaything  for 
restless  populist  businessmen  and  absentee  press 
barons  than  H is  thready.  The  absence  of  a referen- 
dum would  become  the  dominant  political  issue, 
swamping  and  distorting  all  other  issues  and  al- 
lowing the  opportunity  for  the  tHbloid  press  to  stir 
on  increasingly  xenophobic  and  ugly  political 
mood.  In  fnct  if  not  in  law,  British  membership 
would  not  be  settled  until  a referendum,  ns  was 
also  the  case  20  years  ago  when  Britain  joined  the 
Common  Market.  Belter  to  acknowledge  that  now 
than  be  forced  to  admit  it  later. 

A second  referendum  has  become  necessary  for 
tiie  continuation  of  British  membership  of  the 
European  project.  But  It  is  Important  that  it  should 
lie  the  right  sort  of  referendum.  Labour’s 
announcement  rightiy  mirrors  that  of  the 
Conservatives,  insisting  that  such  a plebiscite 
would  be  confirmatory  rather  than  declaratory.  It 
will  mean  that  the  referendum  will  only  take  place 
after  the  terms  are  clearly  known,  after  the  Cabinet 
has  decided  to  join  and  after  legislation  lias  passed 
through  Parliament.  Under  the  plans  envisaged  by 
Conservatives  and  Labour,  cabinet  ministers  will 

Bashing  Brussels 
one  more  time 

THE  BRITISH  government’s  tierce  resistance  to 
the  European  Court  of  Justice's  ruling  on  a 48- 
hour  maximum  working  week  owes  much  more  to 
appeasing  Its  Eurosceptic  wing  and  positioning  it- 
self against  the  Labour  party  than  it  does  to  the  un- 
derlying merits  of  the  case.  If  only  John  Major 
could  rise  to  such  impassioned  rhetoric  on  an 
issue  that  matters.  What  is  at  issue  is  not  whether 
people  ought  to  work  a 48-hour  week  but  whether 
they  should  be  compelled  to.  The  judgment  of  the 
European  Court  exempts  lots  of  key  workers  — 
such  as  nurses,  Junior  hospital  and  transport 
workers  — altogether  and  the  rest  are  only  affected 
if  they  arc  farced  to  work  against  their  will  for  an 
average  of  48  hours  over  a four-month  reference 
period  that  can  be  extended  by  agreement  to  six  or 
even  12  months.  This  accommodates  the  sort  of 
situation  — like  a sudden  rush  of  export  deliveries 
— that  is  worrying  the  minority  of  businesses  get- 
ting steamed  up  nboul  it.  Other  wise,  what  is  this 
all  about? 

j Surely  the  Prime  Minister  doesn't  seriously 
think  Unit  Britain’s  prosperity  is  dependent  on 
people  working  more  than  GO  per  cent  of  their 
waking  dnys  (excluding  travelling  time)  for  most  of 
tiie  year,  (earing  little  time  for  the  family  values  the 
Conservatives  so  enthusiastically  espouse.  As  the 
I Liberal  Democrat  trade  spokesman  Nick  Harvey 
said:  “If  there  are  many  companies  who  are  fore-  , 
ing  people  to  work  more  Chon  48  hours  and  not 
even  giving  (hem  three  weeks’  holiday,  they  jolly 
well  shouldn’t  be.”  Perhaps  MPs  should  try  two  or 
three  weeks’  holiday  a year  themselves  instead  of 
three  months  (and  that’s  just  the  summer  bit)  to 
see  what  it’s  like. 

The  ruling  is  folly  justified  by  the  health  risks  at- 
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be  bound  by  collective  responsibility  with  none  of 
the  free  voting  allowed  by  Harold  Wilson  in  1975. 

This  is  the  right  way  to  do  these  things.  It  en- 
sures (hat  the  referendum  supports  rather  than 
pre-empts  the  parliamentary  process,  and  It 
makes  parliamentary  government  possible  rather 
than  impossible.  The  fact  that  Labour  has  made 
Che  right  constitutional  choice  over  the  European 
referendum  underlines  the  constitutional  danger 
In  its  decision  to  have  pre-emptive  referendums  on 
Scotland  and  Wales.  People  should  vote  in  their 
referendums  at  the  end,  not  the  start,  of  the  parlia- 
mentary process,  and  there  is  a strong  case  for 
Parliament  to  adopt  constitutional  legislation  to 
enshrine  such  rules  In  a Referendums  Act 

Some  supporters  of  the  b ingle  currency  will  be 
shocked  by  Labour's  decision  and  by  the  conse- 
quent inevitability  of  a referendum  campaign  on 
Europe.  They  should  not  be  afraid.  The  matter 
needs  to  be  argued  out  not  settled  behind  closed 
doors.  It  Is  not  a matter  of  simplistic  pro-  or  anti- 
Europe  principle,  but  a matter  of  collective  na- 
tional judgment  at  the  appropriate  time.  If  joining 
the  single  currency  eventually  becomes  the  right 
course  for  Britain,  then  the  case  needs  to  he  ex- 
plained and  won.  In  all  probability,  that  is  what  will 
happen,  just  as  it  (lid  in  1975  when  the  campaign 
began  with  a No  majority  in  the  opinion  polls  and 
ended  with  a two-to-one  victory  for  Yes. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  several  of  the 
other  member  states  of  the  European  Union  that 
they  do  not  take  the  same  approach.  This  is  loo  im- 
portant to  be  left  solely  to  governments,  parlia- 
ments and  to  constitutional  courts,  A European 
single  currency  voted  for  by  the  people  of  Europe 
could  be  strong.  A currency  foisted  on  unwilling 
European  peoples  could  be  the  source  of  future 
economic,  socinl  and  political  catastrophes. 

None  of  last  weekend's  events  mokes  the  possibil- 
ity til  at  Labour  would  actually  decide  to  join  the 
single  currency  in  the  first  wave  necessarily  stronger. 
It  is  possible  to  interpret  the  referendum  choice 
both  as  an  indicator  (hat  Labour  wants  to  join  nnd 
simultaneously  as  an  indicator  that  it  would  rather 
put  die  decision  off.  It  is  very  unlikely  (hat  Labour 
will  want  to  move  the  Issue  along  any  further  on  tills 
side  of  the  general  election.  The  Labour  party  will 
hope  that  the  Conservatives  are  now  spurred  into 
fresh  arguments  about  whether  to  oppose  any 
British  entry  during  the  next  Parliament,  an  option 
that  could  split  the  Tbry  party.  If  that  leaves  Labour 
as  a party  prepared  to  join  the  single  currency  in 
principle  but  which  in  practice  will  only  do  so  if  the 
time  and  the  conditions  are  unambiguously  right  — 
and  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  a referendum 

then  that  Is  the  right  position  to  be  in. 

tached  to  arduous  hours,  as  the  Government’s 
own  report,  prepared  by  Professor  Harrington  of 
Birmingham  University,  indicated  (even  though 
the  Government  didn't  publish  it).  He  argued  that 
there  was  plenty  of  medical  evidence  to  show  that  a 
48-hour  week  was  bad  for  health.  In  these  circum- 
stances, a judgment  laying  down  limits  to  compul- 
sory working  will  he  a constraint  on  exploitative 
employers  while  allowing  long  hours  to  be  worked 
on  a jointly  agreed  basis. 

This  leaves  the  crucial  question:  whether  It  is 
economically  sensible  for  people  to  be  working 
such  long  hours  when  millions  have  no  Job  at  all. 
There  Is  no  mechanical  relationship  between  over- 
time and  unemployment,  though  some  economists, 
such  as  Paul  Gregg  of  the  National  Institute,  argue 
that  if  the  long-term  reduction  in  hours  worked 
(from  57  hours  a week  in  1860)  had  continued 
Into  the  1980s,  Instead  of  grinding  to  a halt,  then  a 
million  extra  jobs  could  have  been  created. 
According  to  the  Employment  Institute,  total  hours 
worked  in  spring  1995  were  up  31  million  com- 
pared with  three  years  earlier,  a rise  of  3.5  per 
cent;  so  a lot  of  the  extra  wealth  was  earned  by 
people  in  employment  rather  thnn  those  looking 
for  work.  Since  a lot  of  overtime  is  at  premium 
rates,  it  could  actually  be  cheaper  for  companies  to 
employ  more  people  at  ordinary  rates  to  do  the 
work  instead  of  leaving  its  existing  labour  force  al- 
most certainly  tired  from  such  long  hours.  If  un- 
employment declined,  thou  the  Government  too 
would  gain  from  not  having  to  shell  out  so  much 
unemployment  pay. 

Mr  Major  has  Ids  own  motives  for  adopting  the 
stance  he  has.  Part  of  it  may  ho  to  force  Labour 
into  a stance  which  is  more  in  favour  of  regulation 
nnd  rule  from  Brussels.  But  if  he  thinks  there  are 
lots  of  votes  to  be  won  by  forcing  employees  to 
work  long  hours  with  Bhort  holidays,  then  he  must 
have  been  talking  to  some  pretty  strange  people. 
Maybe  he  should  get  back  to  his  soap  box  quickly 
to  find  out  what  people  are  really  thinking. 


Corporate  greed  set 
against  people’s  need 


Geoffrey  Chandler 

COMPANIES  will  go  where 
economic  opportunity  calls. 
In  many  countries  — such  as 
China.  Nigeria  and  Colombia  — 
opportunity  occurs  in  the  context  of 
gross  human  rights  violations  com- 
mitted by  government  or  its  secu- 
rity forces.  Corporate  and  national 
interest  are  more  potent  influences 
than  moral  repugnance:  to  seek  a 
selective  boycott  or  disinvestment 
in  a world  where  employment  and 
national  wealth  depend  increasingly 
on  the  competitive  exploitation  of 
overseas  opportunity  would  be  lo 
whistle  in  the  wind  or  surrender  to 
die  least  scrupulous. 

Company  influence  is  limited,  but 
real,  and  readily  wielded  for  tax  or 
regulatory  concessions.  If  it  were 
used  for  the  improvement  of  human 
rights,  the  world  could  have  a 
powerful  weapon  for  its  betterment 
and  companies  a belter  climate  for 
their  investment. 

But,  say  companies,  that  is  not  for 
us.  Humnn  rights  are  domestic  poli- 
tics in  which  we  must  not  interfere. 
Tlie  business  of  business  is  busi- 
ness. Well,  is  it?  The  obligations 
legitimately  expected  of  companies 
today  include  care  of  the  physical 
environment  — though  this  took 
decades  of  argument  and  pressure. 
Concern  for  the  human  rights 
environment,  however,  meets  with 
indifference  or  evasion. 

Yet  there  are  arguments  of  self- 
interest  as  well  as  principle  which 
should  cause  re-thinking  in  board- 
rooms,  even  if  recent  reports  of 
Shell  in  Nigeria  and  BP  in  Colombia 
fail  to  shake  corporate  complacency 
more  broadly.  Abuse  of  human 
rights  threatens  the  stability  essen- 
tial to  long-term  investment.  While 
such  abuse  stems  usually  from  gov- 
ernments, there  are  human  rights 
hazards  inherent  in  a company’s 
own  operations  posing  questions 
which  any  thinking  company  would 
be  wise  to  answer  in  advance  of 
encountering  them.  Will  companies 
abandon  their  employees  arrested 
for  some  ill-defined  economic  crime 
which  may  in  China  incur  the  death 
penalty?  Will  they  buy  the  products 
of  forced  or  prison  labour?  Will  they 
! use  the  army  or  police  to  defend 
their  installations,  perhaps  trampling 
| human  rights?  Will  they  buy  arms 
for  their  own  protection  without 
adopting  international  norms  to 
avoid  misuse? 

Alj  these  things  have  happened. 
And  if  the  corporate  answer  to  these 
questions  is  Yes,  how  long  would 
companies  and  their  shareholders 
resist  international  condemnation 
and  the  damage  to  reputation  which 
would  ensue? 

In  the  public  mind,  profiting 
Kirder  an  oppressive  regime  finds  an 
easy,  if  unjust,  transition  to  profiting 
from  it.  Corporate  silence  in  the  con- 
text of  world  condemnation  risks 
being  taken  by  the  offending  gov- 
ernment lo  be  acquiescence  in  what 
it  does.  Tlie  arguments  of  self-inter- 
ested action  will  grow  in  force  as 
public  opinion  and  pressure  groups 
provide  a substitute  for  , business 
leaders'  tunnel  vision. 

The  argument  of  principle  — that 
human  rights  transcend  national 
boundaries  and  are  not  a matter  of 
"domestic  politics”  or  cultural  differ- 
ence — lies  in  the  1948  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


This  calls  on  everyone  — individ- 
uals and  institutions  — to  “promote 
respect  lor*  and  “secure  the  recog- 
nition and  observance  of1  such 
rights  86  freedom  from  torture  and 
arbitrary  arrest,  the  right  to  a lair 
trial  and  equality  before  the  law. 
This  not  only  legitimises  companies' 
right  to  speak  out  on  these  mailers; 
it  imposes  an  obligation  to  do  so. 

A company's  freedom  to  exist  and 
work  lies  ultimately  not  in  the  law, 
but  in  the  ‘licence  to  operate’ 
granted  it  by  society.  This  “licence" 
broadly  represents  society's  expetN 
tations . The  abolition  of  slavery  and 
of  child  chimney-sweeps,  nnd  the 
improvement  of  health  and  safety  at 
work,  were  in  their  day  vigorously 
fought  by  all  but  the  most  enlight- 
ened business  leaders  on  the 
grounds  that  they  would  destroy 
enterprise  and  prosperity. 

Today  the  Department  of  Trade 
Industry  in  Britain  delegates  any 
problems  of  human  rights  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Michael  Heseltine,  was 
silent  on  the  issue  when,  in  May,  he 
led  a large  contingent  of  business- 
men to  China.  But  while  govern- 
ment indeed  has  a role,  it  is  different 
from  that  of  companies  which,  as  ef- 
fectively citizens  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  work,  have  a continuing 
opportunity  to  improve  the  situation 

IN  A series  of  recent  advertise- 
ments Mobil  argues,  self-serving, 
thaL  the  company  should  not  "cut 
and  run".  Yes  indeed.  It  is  therefore 
hard  to  see  this  as  anything  more 
than  a smokescreen  for  the  real 
immediate  issue  — Mobil's  Mure  to 
follow  Shell’s  example,  however  in- 
adequate and  belated,  in  speaking 
out  over  Nigeria  where  the  company 
proclaims  a significant  presence. 

There  are,  of  course,  companies 
that  manufacture  and  trade  in  tor- 
ture equipment  or  willingly  see 
their  products  used  for  oppressive 
purposes.  But  they  are  the  rare  ex- 
ception whose  exposure  and  con- 
demnation should  not  be  left,  as 
now,  by  the  business  world  to  the 
media  or  the  voluntary  sector.  Busi- 
ness has  too  long  shunned  any  cen- 
tral moral  code  or  moral  arbiter  on 
any  matter  other  than  money. 

The  voluntary  sector  does  not 
uniquely  hold  the  high  moral 
ground.  Companies  also  contain 
people  with  ideals  — who  may 
come  face  to  face  with  violations, 
and  must  ultimately  force  their  com- 
panies to  act  of  their  own  volition 
rather  than  be  shamed  into  action 
by  world  opinion. 

To  exaggerate  the  role  or  complic- 
ity of  companies  does  no  good  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  democracy  if  trans- 
national companies  really  had  the 
power  their  more  vociferous  critics 
attribute  to  them.  But  for  companies 
to  present  themselves  as  impotent  is 
to  invite  exaggerated  ripostes. 

Companies  have  a clear  choice:  to 
use  what  influence,  they  have,  or  to 
do  nothing.  If  they  speak  out  they 

may  Incur  the  anger  of  government. 
If  silent,  the  certain  price  is  reputa- 
tion — which  is,  of  course,  every- 
thing. 


Sir  Geoffrey  Chandler  Is  a former 
senior  executive  of  the  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell  Group  and  architect  of  SheUfc 
first  Statement  of  General  Business 
Principles.  He  chairs  Amnesty 
Internationales  UK  Business  Group 
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Mbeki  must  win  over  the  Pretorian  guard 


Sceptics  are  voicing 
doubts  about  the  calibre 
I of  President  Mandela’s 
chosen  successor,  writes 

Fr6d6rlc  Chambon 

in  Johannesburg 

THE  CHARACTER  of  Thabo 
Mbeki,  heir  apparent  to  tlie 
presidency  of  South  Africa, 
lias  been  called  into  question  by  the 
republic's  press,  one  newspaper 
I p^-Smo  the  question:  “Enigmatic 
Mbeki:  shark  in  politics  u. 
live  of  the  new  South  Africa?  _ _ 

Pressed  to  dispel  the  ambiguity 
over  his  succession.  President 
Nelson  Mandela  declared  last  sum- 
mer: “Mbeki  is  a very  talented  and 
influential  man.  If  the  [African  Na- 
tional Congressl  chooses  him  as 
chairman,  1 believe  it  will  be  a good 

decision.”  . . . ... 

Mandela  has  said  he  will  not 
stand  for  election  in  1999  and  would 
give  up  his  post  as  chairman  of  the 
ANC  at  the  end  of  next  year. 
Mbeki.  vice-chairman  of  the  ANL 
and  vice-president  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  Mandela's  backing  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  ANL, 
and  consequently  become  head  of 
the  state.  With  die  ANC  still  enjoy- 
ing the  backing  of  the  majority,  any 
candidate  who  has  its  backing  in 
1999  is  likely  to  win. 

However,  Mandela  himself  ha9 
pointed  out  that  no  decision  has  yet 
been  taken  officially,  and  some  com- 
mentators feel  this  Is  likely  ^ 
weaken  Mbeki’s  position  and  could 
lead  to  a war  of  succession.  Appar-  I 
ently,  Mandela  does  not  want  to 
deprive  himself  of  an  alternative  in 
the  event  of  Mbeki  failing  in  govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  Mbeki  continues  to 


Uneaay  retail  . . . Mbeki  attribute,  press  criticism  to  his  cabs  for  better  •*%£*££££ 
the  South  African  media 


enjoy  Mandela's  support  while  his 
biggest  rival  for  the  leadership. 
Cyril  Ramaphosa,  appears  to  have 
accepted  that  the  succession  is 
sewn  up,  and  has  announced  lie 
is  quitting  politics  and  going  into 

business.  .... . 

Mandela's  preference  for  Mbeki 
over  Ramaphosa  surfaced  in  1994, 
and  since  then  the  president  has 
been  handing  over  an  increasing 
proportion  of  government  business 
to  Mbeki  to  raise  his  profile  as  a 

statesman.  . 

However,  Mbeki  has  still  to  win 
recognition  among  the  public.  For 
that  he  will  have  to  change  the  nega- 


tive image  painted  of  him  in  ihe 
South  African  press. 

Most  newspapers  make  him  out 
to  be  over-ambitions,  removing  any- 
body who  stands  in  the  way  of  Ins  | 
path  to  the  presidency.  They  say  he 
lacks  warmth  and  often  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  government.  'That  s not  tny  first 
worry  when  I wake  up,"  Mbeki  says 
of  such  criticism.  He  attributes  the 
hostility  to  his  repeated  calls  for  bet- 
ter representation  for  blacks  in  the 
South  African  media,  which  is  still 

dominated  by  whites. 

An  elegant  man  In  his  fifties  witn 
a neat  salt-and-pepper  beard,  Mbeki 


GuatemalataAontlieroad  to  recovery 


After  36  years  of  conflict,  there  is  hope  of  peace, 
writes  Georges  Marion  in  Guatemala  City 


GUATEMALA  still  has  Its  over 
crowded  shanty  towns,  street 
children  with  noses  buried  in  sol- 
vent-soaked rags  and  poor  Indians 
on  the  edge  of  society.  But  if  the 
good  news  announced  on  Novem-  | 
ber  11  turns  Into  reality,  there  ww 
soon  be  peace  In  Guatemala  after  db 
years  of  fighting,  some  100, uui 
1 deaths  and  tens  of  thousands  people 
reported  missing. 

The  first  negotiations  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Fighting  tiiat  began  back 
in  I960,  took  place  In  1991  and  con- 
tinned  at  irregular  intervals,  un 
November  11,  the  Guatemalan  Na- 
tional Revolutionary  Union  (URNUJ 
guerrillas  and  the  government  fi- 
nally declared  they  had  agreed  a 
peace  treaty  to  be  signed  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  The  announcement  was 
made  at  the  sixth  Ibero-American 
summit  in  the  Chilean  capital,  Santi- 
ago. In  the  meantime  several  partial 
agreements  will  be  signed  In  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Spain. 

Since  Alvaro  Arzu's  election  as 
president  in  January,  the  peace  mo- 
mentum has  rolled  forward,  sweep- 
ing away  sceptics  and  disarming 
advocates  of  the  status  quo.  Tne 
talks  progressed  in  stages:  several 
partial  agreements  had  been  agreed 


earlier,  particularly  on  human 
rights,  agrarian  Issues  and  the 
army's  position  in  a civiban  soemty 
However,  there  remained  a difficult 
issue  to  be  settled  — the  nsmtegra- 
lion  of  soldiers  into  civilian  We,  and 
the  delicate  question  of  an  amnesty,  i 
The  guerrillas'  concern  not  to  fall 
victim  to  death  squads  after  they  lay 
down  their  arms  — as  happened  m 
El  Salvador  when  the  armed  strug- 
gle ended  — Is  matched  by  the  con- 
fern  of  soldiers  threatened  wUh 
court  actions  for  crimes  committed 

dUTh! termsfor an  amnesty  remain 
to  be  settled,  slthougb  ways  and 
means  for  doing  so  seem  to  have 
5 worked  ouL  Most  observers 
rive  credit  for  the  settlement  to 
President  Arzu.  While  nobody  ex- 
pected a miracle  when  the  National 
Advancement  Party  (JAN)  can  i 
date  was  elected  president,  mere 
little  but  praise  for  hint  today. 

•Tor  the  first  time  in  a long  while, 
there  is  a genuine  government 
determination  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion" noted  Gerald  Plantegenest. 
deputy  director  of  the  UN  miBjjon 
in-Guatemala,  which  is  monitoring 
the  application  of  ttie  human  nghts 
| agreement  reached  in  March 


“Arzu  is  a strong-willed  man 
who'll  go  all  the  way,  which  doesn  t 
happen  often  in  Guatemala,  said 
one  diplomat  who  has  been  follow- 
ing the  situation  closely.  And  Arzu  s 
closest  adviser,  Ricardo  Stein  noted: 
*Tm  48,  but  it’s  the  first  time  that 
the  word  hope]  has  become  part  of 
my  vocabulary." 

Tlie  new  president  also  appears 
to  have  overcome  the  reservations 
of  guerrilla  leaders  who  have  been 
regularly  holding  talks  with  govern- 
ment representatives  in  Mexico 
City.  Arzu's  aides  say  the  talks  are 
being  held  not  between  enemies  ne- 
gotiating a compromise,  but  as 
partners  discussing  the  country  s 
future.  It  certainly  helps  that  there 
have  been  no  serious  incidents  on 
tlie  ground  to  disturb  the  prevailing 

atmosphere  of  trust.  

When  armed  patrols  from  botn  | 
sides  bump  into  one  another  in  the 
mountains,  they  take  care  to  avoid 
'causing  an  incident.  A few  weeks 
ago  a URNG  unit  took  over  a poUce 
station  without  firing  a shot  and  left 
taking  the  weapons  with  them. 

"Tlie  seizure  of  the.  weapons  was 
a spontaneous,  unplanned  act,  said 
one  of  the  intermediaries  who 
helped  defuse  the  incident.  Tlie 

' nianresponsible  for  the  action  wtt 
■ given  a severe  dressing  down  by  Ills 

^On^October  20.  the  guerrilla 


is  essentially  a backroom  boy  anil 
party  executive.  'Hie  son  of  tiovan  I 
Mbeki.  the  former  ANC  chairman 
who  was  imprisoned  at  the  same 
lime  as  Mandela,  he  spent  most  of 
the  years  of  the  struggle  against 
apartheid  in  exile,  representing  Ihe 
movement  in  several  African  coun- 
tries and  Britain.  . 

The  question  mark  over  Mbeki 
has  left  ANC  supporters,  the  white 
minority  and  foreign  investors  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  The  investors  are 
wondering  whether,  in  the  event  ol 
his  succession,  Mbeki  would  be  able 
to  pursue  the  present  government 
policy  — a mix  of  prudence  and 


movement  mounted  another  spectac- 
ular coup  in  the  capital.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a ceremony  marking  the 
1944  revolution,  which  was  crushed 
with  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
some  30  masked  guerrillas  ran  up 
their  flag  next  to  the  Guatemalan  flag 
at  the  National  Palace. 

Observers  were  unsure  whether 
it  was  another  “uncontrolled”  inci- 
dent or  a deliberate  show  of  force. 

But  the  special  police  units  de-  ] 
ployed  around  the  square  chose  not 
to  intervene:  not  so  long  ago  they 

would  have  opened  fire. 

THE  progress  towards  peace 
should  not  encounter  resis- 
tance from  the  armed  forces  which, 

government  officials  say,  have  been  i 

neutralised  — hostile  officers  have 
been  dismissed  or  had  their  assign- 
ments changed. 

Since  the  start  of  the  year,  200 
officers  have  been  dismissed.  Plans 
to  cut  the  strength  of  the  army  by  a 
third,  the  disbanding  of  tlie  civil  de- 
fence patrols  and  the  symbolically 
important  announcement  tiiat  the 
state  Is  ready  to  sell  off  a part  of  the 
army’s  holdings  are  helping  to 
weaken  the  power  of  a corps  that 
governed  the  country  for  so  long.  , 

But  the  threat  today  could  come 

. from  economic  forces.  Tlie  peace 
policy  goes  hand-in-hand  with  tlie 
will  to  modernise  the  stele,  fight 
corruption  and  free  the  country  of 
the  trappings  of  a banana  republic 
left  by  the  1954  coup  d'Stat,  as  busi- 


moderation.  They  are  also  question- 
ing whether  he  could  embody,  as 
Mandela  does,  the  spirit  of  reconcili- 
ation between  the  communities. 

Tlie  vice-president  is  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  donning  the  mantle  of  a 
living  symbol  But  he  points  out  that 
national  reconciliation  is  a necessity 
nnd  that  the  whole  of  the  ANC  move 
ment  is  committed  to  it,  not  just  its 
leader.  “All  throughout  this  process 
we  have  had  discussions  among  our- 
selves in  the  ANC  and  with  the  white 
government,”  says  Mbeki.  TVe  ar- 
rived nt  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
solution  possible  was  a reconciliation 
respecting  lire  interests  of  both  sides. 

This  line  will  be  maintained  after  Nel- 
son Mandela’s  departure.” 

Mbeki  has  no  intention  of  giving 
in  to  the  ANCs  left  wing,  which  is 

ncjiuciiiu  fnr  •».» 

weighted  towards  righting  the  in- 
equalities bequeathed  by  apartheid. 

“People’s  expectations  are  legiti- 
mate,'* says  Mbeki.  “But  some  ore 
using  them  to  further  their  personal 
I ambitions.  When  you  ask  1 1 rent 
I whether  (hey  have  an  alter  native 
policy  lo  propose,  tlu-y  don't  know 
what  to  say." 

I id  mu  r unions  are  becoming  im- 
patient but  his  advice  to  them  is: 
"We  can  earmark  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  bulled  for  development.  Tlie 
rest  is  earmarked  for  daily  expendi-  I 
lures,  'the  unions  should  keep  tins  \ 
I in  mind  and  not  concentrate  on  their  1 
members'  immediate  interests."  I 
Mbuki  knows  tiiat  tire  govern- 
ment has  lo  satisfy  both  live  black 
population’s  expectin  ions  iind  the 
fears  of  the  white  minority.  "But  Ihe 
black  population  knows  quite  well 
that  nothing  can  he  done  overnight. 

he  says.  -Tlie  important  thing  is  that 
a perceptible  improvement  in  their 
daily  lives  is  sustaining  their  hopes. 
As  for  die  whites,  they  have  to  re 
alise  tiiat  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to 
contribute  to  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation. for  it  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
a stable  future." 

(November  13) 


nessmen.  generals  and  senior  offi- 
cials, still  stunned  by  the  arrest  of 
Alfredo  Moreno,  have  just  learned 

totbeircost.  .... 

A civilian  who  worked  with  tlie 
I armed  forces  and  later  with  cus- 
toms, Moreno  was  considered  un- 
touchable. Over  the  years  he  built 
up  a financial  empire  with  alleged 
links  to  the  secret  service,  the 
banks,  the  administration  and  cus- 
I toms.  Moreno  was  arrested  on  Sep- 
tember 17  on  charges  of  smuggling 
and  other  offences,  while  warrants 
were  served!  oh  10  of  his  associates. 

Tlie  following  day,  the  vice-minis- 
| ter  of  defence  and  the  interior  nunisr 
ter  resigned,  and  several  senior 
1 members  of  the  customs  and  police 
services  were  dismissed  or  ar- 
rested. Today  200  investigators  are 
working  on  the  biggest  corruption 
case  uncovered  In  Guatemala. 

“It’s  a smuggling  racket  in  Which 
real  estate,  banks  and  drugs  are  itv 
I volved.  It  could  only  have  flourished 
■ in  a tradition  of  Impunity  that  had 
become  a culture,1*  said  an  official 
who  is  close  to  the  Inquiry. 

Everyone  is  waiting  lo  see  how 
everyone  else  is  going  to  react. 
There  are  rumours  of  an  atlnck  and 

various' threats  have  been  made. 

Fpr  the  moment,  though,  the.| 
I threats  amount  to  lio  more  than 
1 words.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
I ; that  those  who  are  making  menao-, 

1 i fog  noises  are  in  any  position  to 

1 carry  out  their  threats.'  . 

| : (November  15) 
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‘There’s  only  one  ethnic  group  in  Rwanda,  Rwandan* 


Dominique  Franche, 

a social  geographer  with 
an  expert  knowledge  of 
Rwanda,  talks  about  the 
complexity  of  the  issues 

THE  HUTUS  and  Ttitsls  do 
not  form  two  different  eth- 
nic groups.  An  ethnic  group 
is  defined  by  a unity  of  language, 
culture,  religion  or  territory.  The 
Tutsis,  Hutus  and  Twas  (the  third 
population  group  in  Rwanda)  live 
together.  So  there  is  no  territorial 
differentiation.  They  speak  the 
smne  language  and  share  the  same 
culture  and  religion. 

They  used  to  s|>cciulise  in  cerlain 
areas  of  the  economy,  but  not  sys- 

I lepuallcallv  — Tulsls  tended  to  be 
I herdsmen  and  Hums  tanners,  the 
confllt'l  can't  be  described  ns  el  hi  lie, 
since  there’s  only  one  ethnic  group 
in  Rwanda,  and  it’s  Rwandan. 

The  Idea  llml  Hutus  mid  Tutsis 
were  physically  diffcrcnL  was  first 
aired  in  the  1860s  by  the  British  ex- 
plorer John  Speke,  who  was  struck 
by  certain  physiological  differences 
between  them.  He  deduced  — in- 
correctly — that  they  were  two  dif- 
ferent races. 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  pinpoint 
those  differences  is  likely  to  get  it 
wrong.  The  only  accurate  available 
data  was  gathered  by  a German  an- 
thropologist in  1907-08,  who  found  a 
12cm  difference  in  average  height 
between  Hutus  and  Tutsis.  Now 
that’s  exactly  the  same  difference 
that  existed  In  France  between  a 
conscript  and  a senator  in  1815.  The 
difference  in  height  can  be  ex- 
plained by  their  different  lifestyles 
and  eating  habits,  and  by  the  feet 
that  Tutsi  noblemen,  unlike  Hutus, 
did  not  till  the  land. 

The  trouble  is  that  all  anthropo- 
logical work  on  the  Tutsis  used  to 
focus  solely  on  those  Thtsia  who  be- 
longed to  the  court  of  the  Rwandan 
king.  They  didn't  have  the  same 
physical  traits  as  people  living  on 
the  outer  confines  of  the  kingdom, 
who  are  now  also  called  Tutsis.  The 
model  of  central  Rwanda  has  always 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  Rwan- 
dan territory.  What’s  more,  that 


same  model  was  applied  to  neigh- 
bouring Burundi,  even  though  its 
society  was  very  different 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a number  of 
easily  discernable  physical  differ- 
ences between  them,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  those  differences, 
aa  some  specialists  do  despite  all 
the  evidence.  But  what  does  it 
prove?  The  same  phenomenon 
exists  in  France  too. 

Once  you  start  drawing  a parallel 
between  physical  traits  and  the 
alleged  existence  of  an  ethnic  or 
racial  group,  then  you  have  to  take 
the  argument  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion and  make  the  same  mistake  os 
those  Europeans  who,  between  the 
wars,  claimed  that  fairhaired  people 
with  blue  eyes  and  darkhaired 
people  with  dark  eyes  belonged  to 
two  different  races. 

1 Here's  another  amerenmiuun 
factor  sexual  selection.  Ideals  of 
beauty  are  not  the  same  in  the  two 
groups.  I often  asked  Hutu  men 
what  they  looked  for  when  choosing 
a wife.  "Strong  arms,"  they  replied 
— the  Hutu  farmer  needs  a sturdily 
built  wife  who  can  cultivate  the 
fields.  Tutsis  in  the  king's  circle  had 
different  ideals  of  beauty. 

It  took  me  a long  time  to  decide 
what  term  to  use  to  differentiate  be- 
tween Hutus  and  Tutsis,  since  I had 
rejected  the  term  “ethnic  group”. 
Tile  notion  of  social  class  can't  be 
transposed  to  Africa,  as  it  has  too 
many  irrelevant  connotations  — at 
the  time  of  the  Rwandan  kingdom 
there  was  a social  class  of  Tutsi 
noblemen,  but  there  were  also  poor 
TUtsis  known  as  "little  Tutsis",  who 
formed  a different  class. 

The  word  “caste"  doesn't  apply 
either,  because  it  presupposes  an 
economic  polarisation  that  has  never 
existed  and  a notion  of  purity  that  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  traditional 
Rwandan  or  Burundian  mind-set. 

The  best  term  is  “community". 
What  we  have  here  are  two  recently 
constituted  communities,  one  Hutu, 
the  other  Tutsi,  united  by  their  ha- 
tred and  fear  of  each  other  and 
thirst  for  revenge.  What  is  now 
going  on  is  a civil  war  between  Elites 
who  are  fighting  for  power.  They 
have  manipulated  the  population  by 
dividing  it  up  into  communities, 


which  have  been  dragged  into  the 
conflict. 

The  history  of  Rwanda,  like  that 
of  Burundi,  has  been  distorted  by 
P6res  Blancs  missionaries,  acade- 
mics, and  certain  colonial  adminis- 
trators, who  all  trotted  out  more  or 
less  the  same  story.  They  made  the 
Tilt  sis  out  to  be  a superior  race 
which  had  conquered  the  region 
and  enslaved  the  Hutus. 

Missionaries  taught  the  Hutus 
that  historical  fallacy,  which  was  the 
result  of  racist  European  concepts 
l being  applied  unthinkingly  to  an 
j African  reality.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifties  the  Hutus  used  that  discourse 
to  react  against  the  Tutsis. 

This  isn’t  a conflict  where  there 
are  baddies  on  one  side  and  goodies 
on  the  other.  Before  the  colonial 
era,  the  feudal  TUtsis  were  very 
cruel  to  the  peoples  they  subju- 
gated. Mutual  hatred  has  built  up 
for  three  reasons.  First,  the  colonial 
administration  made  blunders 
which  have  never  been  properly 


Wealthy  welcome  to  the  China  Club 


Francis  Daron  in  Beijing 

THE  most  spectacular  symbol  of 
capitalism's  slow  but  sure  re- 
turn to  China  is  the  China  Club  Bei- 
jing, an  exclusive  establishment 
located  only  a stone's  throw  from 
the  People's  Palace.  It  costs  a cool 
$20,000  to  join.  After  that,  a $1,500 
annual  subscription  fee  entitles 
members  to  dine  in  tasteful  sur- 
roundings at  astronomical  prices. 

The  club  is  owned  by  David 
Tang,  an  extremely  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  Hong  Kong's  Jet  set  He  ear- 
lier attracted  attention  when  he 
opened  the  Chinn  Club  in  the 
British  colony,  an  ultra-select  estab- 
lishment where  no  money  changes 
hands  in  such  vulgar  forms  as  cash, 
cheques  or  credit  cards.  Everything 
is  on  account 

The  interior  decoration  of  the 
Hong  Kong  club  conjures  up  the 
atmosphere  of  two  periods  In 
China's  recent  history:  the  leg- 
endary Shanghai  of  the  thirties, 
with  its  elegant  furniture  and 
luxury  tableware,  and  the  Maoist 
Cultural  Revolution,  evoked  by  a 
collection  of  artefacts  which  recall 


the  personality  cults  of  the  time, 
from  Mao's  to  that  of  the  legendary 
Lei  Feng,  a humble  soldier  who 
was  killed  in  a traffic  accident  after 
having  done  his  utmost  to  “serve 
the  people". 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
art  of  paradox  in  Hong  Kong,  espe- 
cially if  it  keeps  the  cash  register 
ringing.  But  in  Beijing  — until  re- 
cently at  least  — greater  discretion 
was  called  for.  To  judge  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Chinn  Club  Beijing,  that 
would  no  longer  seem  to  be  the 
case. 

Tang  could  not  have  chosen 
more  suitable  premises  for  his  club 
than  the  former  residence  of  Yuan 
/ Shikai,  the  republic’s  second  presi- 
dent, who  died  in  1916  after  having 
| tried  to  restore  the  empire  that  had 
been  brought  down  five  years 
earlier. 

The  building,  in  the  ancient  Bei- 
jing style,  consists  of  a series  of 
pavilions  constructed  around 
square  courtyards.  Under  the 
People’s  Republic,  “Yuan  Shikai’s 
House"  was  turned  into  a restaurant 
specialising  in  the  highly  spiced 
cuisine  of  Sichuan,  Deng  Xiaoping’s 


native  province.  It  became  the 
! grand  old  man’s  favourite  eaterie. 

On  September  21,  after  passing 
into  the  hands  of  “international  capi- 
talism" under  the  terras  of  a 20-year 
lease,  the  China  Club  Bering  was  in- 
augurated in  the  presence  of  400 
distinguished  guests.  Passengers 
on  a number  7 bus,  blocked  in  the 
normally  quiet  street  where  the 
club  is  located,  looked  on  wide-eyed 
as  a succession  of  limos  dropped  off 
guests,  who  were  escorted  into  the 
building  by  smartly  dressed  host- 
esses and  private  security  guards. 

Tang  was  in  seventh  heaven: 
"This  ib  something  I've  dreamt  of 
doing  for  20  years.  I needed  ail  the 
support  I could  get  from  Beijing 
City  Council  to  be  able  to  persuade 
the  tourist  bureau  to  set  up  a joint- 
venture  company  that  would  run  the 
club." 

He  urged  his  guests  to  “come 
here  often  and  and  spend  as  much 
money  as  you  can".  His  call  will  no 
doubt  be  heeded  by  the  colourful 
crowd  of  leading  financiers  and  in- 
ternational jet-setters  who  were  pre- 
sent — and  who,  like  Tang  and 
many  of  his  waiters,  were  dressed  in  I 


had  first-hand  knowledge  of  what 
relations  between  Hutus  and  Tiitsls 
were  like  in  the  old  days  are  now 
dead. 

When  I started  my  research  15 
years  ago,  there  were  only  a few  old 
people  left  whom  I could  question. 
The  younger  generations  have  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  being  massacred, 
a factor  that  has  only  strengthened 
the  historical  distortion. 

The  1994  massacres  certainly 
qualified  as  genocide,  according  to 
the  Nuremberg  definition  of  geno- 
cide as  the  massacre  of  a "national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group". 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
Hutus  died  because  they  refused  to 
massacre  Tutsis.  In  that  |iart  of  the 
world,  the  moment  you  slick  up  for 

Bennlii — rt-  -t-i.iui  me  seen  not  lo 
e hostile  to  them  — you  belong  to 
the  same  group  as  they  do. 


ANOTHER  crucial  factor  of 
conflict  is  the  shortage  ol 
land.  Rwanda  and  Burundi 
have  the  densest  population  of  any 
country  in  black  Africa.  And  it  is  a 
population  which  consists  exclu- 
sively of  farmers  and  herdsmen, 
and  therefore  needs  land.  Because 
of  an  ideology  that  has  consistently 
encouraged  people  to  stay  on  the 
land,  no  industries  or  services  have 
grown  up.  What's  more,  the  clergy, 
who  are  extremely  powerful,  have 
been  fighting  tooth  and  nail  against 
birth  control. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  two 
homogeneous  entities,  a“Hululand’ 
and  a "Tutsiland",  could  be  set  up 
But  where  would  one  put  the  two 
groups?  They  both  lay  claim  to  the 
same  land,  where  they  have  always 
cohabited. 

Equally  irrational  is  the  idea  of  re- 
drawing regional  borders.  Every 
country  in  black  Africa  would  start 
calling  for  border  changes,  often 
with  much  more  justification  than  in 
the  case  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi, 
whose  borders  do  at  least  reflect 
some  degree  of  human  unity.  But 
then  what  right  have  we  to  deny  the 
peoples  of  Africa  a practice  we  pur- 
sued in  Europe  for  centuries? 

Dominique  FraHche  was  speaking 
to  Jean-Pierre  LangeUier. 

(November  12) 
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exposed.  When  Rwanda  became  in- 
dependent, the  Belgians  sided  with 
the  Hutu  regime.  They  had  started 
the  ball  rolling  in  1931,  when  they 
decided  that  identity  cards  should 
indicate  whether  the  bearer  was 
Hutu,  Ttitsi  or  Twa.  Most  academics 
have  not  gone  back  to  original 
sources,  preferring  instead  to  re- 
peat the  version  of  events  to  be 
found  in  traditional  historiography. 

Secondly,  RwandanB  and  Burun- 
dians have  used  that  discourse  to 
try  to  keep  power  solely  in  the 
hands  of  small  Elites,  Those  Elites 
were  not  Hutu  or  Tutsi,  but  simply 
regional.  They  might  consist,  for  ex- 
ample, of  northern  Hutus  in  the 
case  of  Rwanda  from  1973  onwards, 
or  ofThtsis  from  a small  region  the 
other  side  of  the  bonier  In  the  case 
of  Burundi,  Elites  in  either  camp 
have  manipulated  history  in  a bid  to 
divert  attention  from  real  demo- 
graphic and  economic  problems. 

Lastly,  the  collective  memory  of 
those  societies  is  oral.  People  who 


a traditional  Chinese  gown  worn  by 
men  and  women  alike. 

Didn’t  Tang  think  the  entrance 
fee  was  a bit  stiff?  This  isn’t  an  air- 
port transit  lounge  for  VIPs  — we 
offer  atmosphere  and  romance,"  he 
said.  “And  do  you  realise  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into 
the  building  where  you  are  now?  We 
had  to  bury  a whole  ultra-modern 
electric  system,  build  a special 
water  tank  to  conform  with  fire  reg- 
ulations, and  restore  all  the 
pavilions." 

HE  HAS  clearly  opted  for  a class 
act.  To  judge  by  the  elegance 
of  the  premises,  it  Is  easy  to  believe 
him  when  he  claims  his  team  of 
designers  spent  months  studying 
ancient  techniques  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tile?,  painting  and  the 
carving  of  beams.  The  low  lighting 
wid  rows  of  books  in  Chinese  give 
the  place  the  feel  of  a learned  society 
But  Tang  had  to  get  rid  of  the  al- 
legorical painting  in  the  reading 
room  bar,  which  illustrated  one  of 
Deng's  celebrated  maxims:  “It  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  cat  1?  black  or 
white  as  long  as  It  catches  mice." 
Why?  “Because,  quite  frankly,  it  was 
very  ugly." 

But  how  was  it  that  no  represen- 


tative of  China's  new  business  com- 
munity — or,  for  that  matter,  of  its 
officially  Communist  ruling  claas  — 
was  present  at  the  opening?  Tang 
sidestepped  the  question:  Tfs  not 
the  big  fish  that  bring  in  the 
money." 

The  fact  is  that  several  affluent 
Chinese  businessmen  are  currently 
in  trouble  with  the  police  and  tax 
authorities.  Few  of  them  would  wish 
to  be  seen  flaunting  their  wealth  in  3 
place  like  the  China  Club  Beijing  at 
a time  when  hundreds  of  state- 
owned  factories  have  stopped  pay- 
ing their  workforce  because  they 
have  run  out  of  cash. 

But  that  does  not  mean  the  “big 
fish"  will  not  patronise  China  Club 
Bering  one  day.  For  the  time  being 
they  just  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
publicity  campaign  is  over  and  the 
door  is  closed  to  reporters  — '.in 
their  professional  capacity  at  least 
(November  7) 
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Mars  Probe 
Splashes 
i Into  Pacific 


David  Hoffman 
and  Peter  Baker 


A RUSSIAN  Mars-bound 
spacecraft  that  failed  to 
break  out  of  Earth  orbit  shortly 
after  launch  reentered  the 
atmosphere  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  Sunday  night  and 
tumbled  harmlessly  into  the  sea 
1,800  mileB  off  the  coast  of 
Chile,  U.S.  officials  said. 

Earlier,  Russian  and  U.S. 
space  experts  had  predicted  that 
the  six-ton  spacecraft’s  degrad- 
ing trajectory  would  probably 
send  it  back  to  Earth  on  a puth 
that  could  scatter  debris  over 
northern  Australia. 

Australian  Prime  Minister 
John  Howard  went  on  television 
with  a warning  about  the  im- 
pending reentry  and  to  appeal  | 
for  calm.  Although  experts  Bald 
most  of  the  craft  would  probably 
burn  up  In  the  ntmoBphere,  U.S. 
officials  noted  at  the  time  thnt 
two  500-pound  Mam-landing  ve- 
hicles aboard  were  dense 
enough  to  survive  reentry  and 
strike  the  Barth's  surface. 

In  addition,  space  officials 
said,  die  craft  was  fitted  with 
four  small  batteries  containing  a 
total  of  200  grams  of  plutonium 
— in  the  form  of  pellets  — that 
would  likely  survive  reentry, 
posing  what  they  called  a remote 
risk  of  radioactive  contamina- 
tion. In  fact,  the  vehicle  re- 
entered the  atmosphere  In  the 
broad  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific, 
far  from  any  human  habitation. 
■There’s  no  way  for  us  to  tell 

whether  anything  survived  reen- 
try,” said  Navy  Cmdr.  David 
Knox,  a spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Space  Command  in  Honolulu. 

The  $64  million  Mars  probe 
carried  experiments  on  behalf  of 
Russia  and  2 1 other  countries  I 
that  were  Intended  to  study  the 

surface,  atmosphere  and  mag- 

netic  fields  of  the  plane.  The  first 
three  stages  of  the  rocket 
worked  properly,  but  an  engine 
fbqt  was  supposed  to  boost  the 
probe  out  of  Earth'B  orbit  and  to- 
ward Mare  apparently  failed  to 
fire.  . 

Vladimir  Molodtsov,  the  mis- 
sion’s deputy  director,  said  that 


£ nowhere  ...  Mars  '96  lake,  off  tram  Kazakhatan 


ground  control  stations  lost 
touch  with  the  craft  as  It  entered 
a "shadow  zone”  out  of  radio 
contact  Contact  was  reestab- 
lished 12  minutes  later  than 
planned,  he  told  the  Interfax 
news  agency,  but  was  retained  ! 

for  just  three  minutes.  Interfax 
quoted  Russian  apace  experts  as 

aaytng  they  believe  the  booster 
rocket  failed  to  switch  on  while  it 
was  in  the  "shadow”  zone. 

Vladimir  Ananyev,  a 
spokesman  for  the  space  agency, 


declined  to  categorize  the  failure 
as  a catastrophe  for  the  Russian 
space  program.  But  others  sug- 
gested the  craft’s  failure  was  a 
major  blow  to  Russia’s  space 

program.  “What’s  happening 
now  is  a combination  of  bad  luck 
and  complete  carelessness  and 
mismanagement  of  the  space 
program  in  Russia,”  said  Roald 
Sagdeev,  a University  of 

Maryland  professor  who  once 
played  a prominent  role  in  the 
Soviet  space  program. 


Zairian  SoldkrsTerrorize River  City 


Lynne  Duke  in  Kisangani 

ON  THE  banks  of  the  Zaire 
River,  in  the  middle  of  the  equa- 
torial rain  forest,  this  river  port  city 
has  become  a hothouse  where 
Zaire's  deepening  chaos  breeds. 

The  war  on  Zaire's  eastern  front 
is  some  350  miles  away,  but  its 
effects  have  rumbled  west  through 
the  jungle  along  with  throngs  oj 
i3  retreating  Zairian  soldiers  turned 
g surly  and  destructive  after  their  rout 
% by  rebel  forces.  Soldiers  have  pU- 
I,  laged  villages  and  parts  of  this  city 
1 of  500,000,  they  have  tried  to  hijack 
^ airplanes  at  the  airport,  and  they 
4 have  continued  the  kind  of  soldier- 
£ ing  for  which  Zairian  troops  are  infa- 
fs  mous:  terrorizing  and  robbing 
© anyone  in  their  path.  ' 


The  westward  retreat  of  Zairian 

forces  has  sent  wave  after  ^ve  of 

Zairian  villagers  fleeing  into  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  ^ov- 
ereating a humanitarian  crisis  that  is 
separate  from  that  of  the  U mlUion 
Rwandan  refugees  can?Pfd  I 

Zaire's  eastern  border.  Aid  workers 
here  in  Kisangani  say  thousands  of 
Sam  hiding  to  'he  dan* 
liraale  living  on  whatever  plants 
in? animals  they  can  find,  for  fear  of 
the  maraudipg  troops  who  have 
clamped  a reign  of  terror  In  the 

rei  Instead  of  being  a force  for  order, 
the  army  is  force  of  destabilization 
and  lawlessness,  many  observers 
aav  Even  before  their  defeat  in  the 

Si it  the  hand  of  Zairian  rebels 
aligned  with  Rwanda's  Tutst-domi- 


nated  government,  Zainan  troops 
were  an  iU-dlsciplined  force. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

U 1b  not  clear  who  is  in  control. 
There  is  a governor,  as  well  as  a mil- 
itary commander,  but  no  one  can 
manage  the  troops.  Those  in  control 
are  those  with  guns,  and  Iasi . week  | 
they  made  their  presence  felt  with 
continuous  bursts  of  gunfire  The 
main  hotel,  called  the  Prim  Beach, 
is  guarded  by  troops  with  machine 
guns  mounted  on  tripods,  but  wen 
that  did  not  prevent  gunfire  that 
forced  guests  to  take  cover.  A group 
of  foreign  journalists,  including  one 
who  was  beaten  and  threatened 
with  death  if  he  did  not  pay  a ran- 
som. were  forced  to  (lee  to  the  air- 
port in  an  armed  convoy. 

A Catholic  priest  operating  a 


Mexico  Scuttles 
Political  Reforms 


John  Ward  Anderson 
In  Mexico  City 


MEXICO'S  ruling  party  lasl 
week  scuttled  a cnrefully 
crafted  package  of  political 
reforms  that  were  to  be  a hallmark 
of  President  Ernesto  Zedillo's  ad- 
ministration and  move  the  country 
toward  dean,  uncontented  elections. 

Tlit-  revolt  by  stalwarts  of  the 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Parly,  or 
I’RI,  came  five  days  after  the  long- 
ruling  group  lost  ground  in  munici- 
pal elections  in  three  slates.  It 
reflected  concern  that  the  poor 
showing  in  recent  local  voting  could 
foreshadow  more  reversals  at  tin- 
polls  that  would  cause  the  PU1  U» 
lose  its  dominant  majority  in  Con- 
gress next  year.  . ..  . 

Thu  open  revolt  against  Zedillos 
I reforms  by  members  uf  his  own 
party  — the  latest  in  a series  of 
moves  by  Mexico  backing  away 
irum  liberalization  proposals  — was 
a stinging  rebuke  to  tile  president, 
who  had  made  political  anti  elec- 
toral reform  a keystone  of  lus  m\ 
election  campaign.  Tlu-  actum 
helped  mark  WSM  as  a year  ol  back- 
tracking for  Mexico  and  Curin' -r 
illustrates  the  deep  divide  between 
the  PRT*  two  wings  — tile  reform- 
minded  technocrats  represented  by 
Zedillo,  and  the  politically  en- 
trenched, authoritarian  old-timers, 
known  here  as  the  "dinosaurs." 

Last  month.  Zedillo  was  forced  to 
retreat  on  promises  to  privatize 
parts  of  Pemex,  the  state  oil  mono- 
poly. And  at  his  party’s  convention 
in  September,  opponents  ol  change 
approved  new  rules  for  selecting 
presidential  candidates  that  analysts 
say  will  bar  liberal-minded  bureau- 
crats who  have  never  held  elected 
office,  such  as  Zedillo  and  his  two 
predecessors  as  president,  from  ris- 
ing to  power. 

The  reforms,  designed  to  limit 
official  spending  on  campaigns  and 
give  opposition  parties  equal  access 
to  the  media,  had  been  the  subject 
of  two  years  of  painstaking  negotia- 
tions among  Mexico’s  leading  politi- 
cal parties.  A bill  proposed  by 
ZediUo  containing  many  of  the  re- 
forms was  on  the  verge  of  being  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  week  with 
near-unanimous  support. 

But  after  the  PRI  suffered  senous 


setbacks  in  the  municipal  elections 
on  November  10,  PRI  Congressmen 
used  their  legislative  majority  to 
ram  through  16  amendments  that 
opposition  politicians  say  eviscer- 
ated the  bill.  The  vole  wns  along 
strict  party  lines,  with  all  but  one 
PR]  lawmaker  voting  in  favor  of  the 
amended  bill  and  the  entire  opposi- 
tion voting  against  it. 

"It  seems  that  we're  not  going  to 
have  serious  reforms,  and  that's 
very  sad,"  said  Sergio  Aguayo,  head 
of  the  Civic  Alliance,  a nationwide 
mi  oil-government  anil  pro-demo- 
L'i'Hcy  prank.  “What’s  left  wil  u»' 
fnir  elections  to  solve  political  illtier- 
ruees?  Nothing. 

"l!  will  not  surprise  me  if  next 
week  there's  another  action  by  the 
KPR."  lie  added,  referring  to  a guer- 
rilla group  trying  to  overthrew  the 
government,  “claiming  that  there  is 
nn  nj jlii hi  left  but  armed  struggle. 

1 And  they  have  a point." 

1 Foreign  investors  and  inin-pen-  I 
I ifonl  financial  analysis  had  enemn-  I 
lined  Mexico  to  adopt  significant  , 
political  reforms,  seeing  them 
part  u(  the  country's  lung-tor m i»»hi  • 
ical  suiti  economic  stability.  '»Min|  i 
analysts  Minndrti  a note  of  disap  , 
point nieiil.  they  said  they  weie  in  ' 
surprised  by  the  party's  reneging  on 
the  reforms. 

Tm  rarely  surprised  by  tlieiioim- 
cal  news  from  Mexico  these  days.- 
said  Ernest  W.  Brown,  an  analyst  for 
Morgan  Stanley  & Co.  in  New  York 
who  added  that  the  decision  re- 
flected the  bumpy  path  of  any  seri- 
ous reform  program. 

Political  analysts  said  that  the  r ttt 
lawmakers,  who  havr  often 
promised  political  reforms  but 
rarely  delivered  them,  watered 
down  Zedillo’s  proposals  because  of 
the  drubbing  their  party  took  in 
local  elections  in  the  states  of  Mex- 
ico, Hidalgo  and  Coahuila.  Many 
were  apparently  worried  that  voter 
anger  about  the  economy  combined 
with  liberalized  election  rules  might 
cause  the  PRI  to  lose  its  legislative 
majority  in  critical  midterm  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  next  July.  I 

The  PRI  has  controlled  the  federal 
government  for  67  yeara  — cur- 
rently the  longest  uninterrupted 
reign  of  any  governing  party  in  the 
world  — often  by  employing  tactics 
the  reforms  were  designed  to  curtaiL 


church  clinic  had  to  get  on  a loud- 
speaker to  hail  help  as  he  was 
nearly  overrun  by  looting  troops.  In 
a heroic  show  of  local  fortitude, 
thousands  of  residents  converged 
on  the  clinic  to  protect  the  priest. 
The  looting  was  prevented. 

The  soldiers  have  even  have  ter- 
rorized their  own.  Firefights  be- 
tween elite  commandos  and  regular 
troops  ripped  the  humid  hush  In 
this  graceful  but  decayed  riverside 
city  750  miles  northeast  of  Kin- 
shasa, the  capital.  Soldiers  from  the 
east  began  arriving  here  in  search 
of  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families  as  well  ns  a vent  for  their 
frustration. 

Kisangani  already  had  severe  , 
troubles.  Adult  malnutrition  is  high 

(here,  owing  to  poor  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  the  decline  in  com- 
merce that  was  a result  of  the  last 
pillage,  in  1993,  when  troops  ram- 


paged in  dries  across  the  nation 
because  of  poor  military  conditions. 
The  arrival  ol  the  retreating  soldiers 
two  weeks  ago  amounted  to  a small- 
scale  repetition  of  that  plunder. 

Some  local  businessmen  and  re- 
I lief  groups  here  are  attempting  to 
I organize  a road  convoy  that  would, 
t in  effect,  help  pacify  the  marauding 
soldiers  by  . providing  them  with 
gasoline  and  food  for  their  families. 
The  theory  Is  that  such  assistance 
would  remove  the  soldiers'  urge  to 
loot  and  thus  open  the  way  for  truly 
humanitarian  convoys. 

The  road  from  Kisangani  is  the 
main  artery  linking  the  central  nun 
forest  region  with  the  east,  where 
both  displaced  Zairians  as  well  as 
the  Rwandan  refugees  are  on  the 
1 move.  But  that  road  is  now  a no 
i man's  land,  a road  of  warriors, 

I where  only  the  well-armed  dare 
I tread,  or  the  helpless. 
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Alger  Hiss 


A1 


LGER  HISS,  92,  the  former 
State  Department  official 
whose  1950  perjury  convic- 
tion for  lying  to  a grand  Jury  about 
communist  espionage  activity  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
dramatic  spy  cases  of  this  century, 
died  last  week  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
in  New  York.  He  had  emphysema. 

Hiss,  who  served  three  years  and 
eight  months  in  prison  after  ex- 
hausting his  appeals,  insisted  until 
his  death  that  he  was  innocent,  and 
his  case  stirred  passion  and  contro- 
versy that  continued  for  more  than 
four  decades. 

ft  propelled  Richard  M.  Nixon 
into  national  prominence  when 
Nixon,  ns  a young  Republican  con- 
gressman from  California,  orches- 
trated the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  investigation 
into  charges  by  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers, a writer  for  Time  magazine, 
that  Hiss  had  passed  copies  of 
stolen  State  Department  documents 
to  him  as  part  of  a communist  espi- 
onage operation  during  the  1930s. 

Hiss  was  first  named  in  public  as 
a communist  spy  in  1948.  At  age  43, 
he  had  left  the  State  Department 
and  had  recently  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  one  of 
tiic  country's  most  prestigious,  pri- 
vate foreign  policy  organizations. 

Chambers  told  a hearing  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee on  August  3 that  he  had  been 
a courier  of  copies  of  stolen  govern- 
ment documents  In  a communist  es- 
pionage operation  during  the  1930s 
and  that  Hiss  had  been  one  of  his 
suppliers.  The  next  day,  Hiss  wired 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  de- 
manding a chance  to  deny  Cham- 
bers's charges  in  public  and  under 
oath.  On  August  5, 1948,  he  testified 
that  he  had  never  been  a commu- 
nist. never  participated  in  espionage 
and  never  knew  anyone  named 
Whittaker  Chambers. 

Bom  in  Baltimore  on  November 
11, 1904,  Hiss  was  the  fourth  of  five 
children.  When  Hiss  was  2K  years 
old.  his  father,  who  was  then  out  of 
work,  killed  himself  by  cutting  his 
throat  with  a razor  blade.  With  help 
i from  relatives,  his  mudier  managed 
to  keep  the  family  together  and  raise 
her  children.  Hiss  graduated  from 
John  Hopkins  University'  and  Har- 
vard University  law  school. 

Hiss  practiced  law  in  Boston  and 
later  New  York,  then  came  tn  Wash- 
ington in  1933  to  join  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  Abe  For- 
las,  later  a Supreme  Court  justice, 
and  Adlai  Stevenson,  twice  a Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president,  were 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  agency. 

In  1934.  Hiss  transferred  to  the 
legal  staff  uf  llie  Nye  Committee, 
which  was  investigating  the  impact 
of  the  munitions  industry  on  U.S. 
jNilicy  during  and  alter  World  War  I. 
From  there,  lie  went  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor  General  Stanley  F.  Reed, 
who  later  would  serve  on  the 
Supremo  Court,  and  in  193d.  Assis- 
tant Secretary  Francis  H.  Sayre  in- 
vited him  to  join  the  Slate 
Dejwrtment,  where  lie  remained 
until  1947. 

He  seemed  convincing  when  he 
told  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  1948  that  he  had 
never  been  a communist  spy  nor 
known  anyone  named  Whittaker 
Chambers.  Several  members  of  the 
committee  feared  they  had  blun- 
dered seriously  by  permitting 


Chambers  to  testily  in  public  with- 
out checking  his  story,  and  they 
were  ready  to  drop  the  case. 

But  Nixon  reasoned  that  although 
the  committee  might  never  be  able 
to  establish  whether  Hiss  had  been  a 
communist  or  a spy,  it  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  he  had 
known  Chambers.  If  Hiss  was  lying 
about  (he  one,  he  was  probably  lying 


about  the  other,  Nixon  said,  and  per- 
suaded the  committee  to  name  him 
chairman  of  a subcommittee  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation. 

On  December  15,  1948,  the 
grand  jury  indicted  Hiss  on  two 
counts  of  perjury,  charging  that  he 
had  lied  in  denying  that  he  had 
given  Chambers  copies  of  confiden- 
tial State  Department  documents 


and  that  he  had  lied  in  denying  that 
he  spoke  with  Chambers  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  1938.  He  was  not 
prosecuted  for  espionage  because 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  ex- 
pired. 

His  first  trial  lasted  from  May  31 
to  July  8,  1949,  and  it  ended  with  a 
hung  jury  voting  eight  to  four  for 
conviction.  The  second  trial  began 
on  November  17,  and  Hiss  was  con- 
victed on  January  21,  1950.  He  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison, 
and  was  released  with  time  off 


for  good  behavior  in  November  1954. 

In  1972,  a federal  court  in  Wash- 
ington ruled  Congress  had  acted  ii- 
legally  in  voting  to  deny  Hiss  his 
government  pension,  and  in  1975, 
he  was  readmitted  to  the  Massachif 
settB  Bar,  23  years  after  his  disbar- 
ment But  he  never  established  his 
innocence. 


Bart  Barnas 


Alger  Hiss,  lawyer,  bom  November 
11,1 904;  died  November  1 5 1996 
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Cables  Shed  New  Light  on  Holocaust 


Michael  Dobbs 


HE  DATE  was  July  18, 1941, 
less  than  a month  after  Nazi 
Germany's  blitzkrieg  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  As  was  his  cus- 
tom, the  German  commander  In  the 
western  Soviet  republic  of  Belarus 
nrovided  his  superiors  in  Berlin 
with  a daily  update  of  the  activities 


of  the  men  under  his  command. 

“In  yesterday's  cleansing  action 
in  Slonim,  carried  out  by  Police  reg- 
iment center."  wrote  Erich  von  dem 
Bach-Zelewskl,  in  the  dry,  matter-of- 
fact  tone  of  the  German  military  bu- 
reaucrat. “1,153  Jewish  plunderers 
were  shot." 

During  the  course  of  the  next 
tens  of  thousands  of 


such  reports  would  be  filed,  de- 
scribing the  methodically  planned 
mass  extermination  of  an  entire 
people.  But  this  particular  report  is 
remarkable  for  several  reasons: 

It  iB  one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of 
documentary  evidence  for  what 
later  became  known  as  the  Holo- 
caust It  is  new  evidence  that  much 
of  the  killing  was  carried  out  by  or- 


dinary German  police  units,  and  not 
the  elite  SS.  And  it  was  intercepted 
and  deciphered  by  British  signals 
intelligence  within  three  days  of  its 
original  transmission. 

The  report  from  Bach-Zelewski  is 
just  one  of  hundreds  of  intercepted 
German  cables  recently  declassified 
by  the  U.S.  National  Security 
Agency  and  now  available  in  the 
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Alger  Hiss 

ALGER  mss,  92.  the  former 
State  Department  official 
whose  1950  perjury  convic- 
tion for  lying  to  a grand  jury  about 
communist  espionage  activity  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
dramatic  spy  cases  of  this  century, 
died  last  week  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
in  New  York.  He  had  emphysema. 

Hiss,  who  served  three  years  and 
eight  months  In  prison  after  ex- 
hausting his  appeals,  insisted  until 
his  dentil  that  tie  was  innocent,  and 
his  case  stirred  passion  and  contro- 
versy that  continued  for  more  than 
four  decades. 

It  profielled  Richard  M.  Nixon 
into  notional  prominence  when 
Nixon,  as  a young  Republican  con- 
gressman from  California,  orches- 
trated the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  investigation 
into  charges  by  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers, a writer  for  Time  magazine, 
that  Hiss  had  passed  copies  of 
stolen  State  Department  documents 
to  him  as  part  of  a communist  espi- 
onage operation  during  the  1930s. 

Hiss  was  first  named  in  public  os 
a communist  spy  in  1948.  At  age  43, 
hr  had  left  the  State  Department 
and  had  recently  been  appointed  | 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  international  Pence,  one  of 
die  country’s  most  prestigious,  pri- 
vate foreign  policy  organizations. 

Chambers  told  a hearing  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee on  August  3 that  he  had  been 
a courier  of  copies  of  stolen  govern- 
ment documents  in  a communist  es- 
pionage operation  during  the  1930s  | 
and  that  Hiss  Imd  been  one  of  his 
suppliers.  The  next  day,  Hiss  wired 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  de- 
manding a chance  to  deny  Cham- 
bers's charges  in  public  and  under 
oath.  On  August  5, 1948,  he  testified 
that  he  had  never  been  a commu- 
nist. never  participated  in  espionage 
and  never  knew  anyone  named 
Whittaker  Chambers. 

Born  in  Baltimore  on  November 
1 1, 1904.  Hiss  was  the  fourth  of  five 
children.  When  Hiss  was  2«  years 
old,  his  father,  who  was  then  out  of 
work,  killed  himself  by  cutting  his 
throat  with  a razor  blade.  With  help 
from  relatives,  his  mother  managed 
lo  keep  the  family  together  and  raise 
her  children.  Hiss  graduated  from 
John  Hopkins  University  and  Har- 
vard University  law  school. 

Hiss  practiced  law  in  Boston  and 
Tater  New  York,  then  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1933  to  join  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  Abe  For- 
tas,  later  a Supreme  Court  justice, 
and  AHIni  Stevenson,  twice  a Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president,  were 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  agency. 

In  1934.  Hiss  transferred  to  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Nye  Committee, 
which  was  investigating  the  impact 
of  I he  mimitiuns  industry  on  U.S. 
fxilicy  during  and  after  World  War  I. 

(From  there,  lie  went  to  the  office  of 
Solicitor  fimei.il  Stanley  F.  Heed, 
who  ialor  would  serve  on  111** 
Supreme  Court,  mid  in  1938,  Assis- 
tant Secretory  Francis  R.  Sayre  in- 
vited hint  to  join  the  Slate 
Depart  menl,  where  lie  remained 
until  19-17. 

He  seemed  convincing  when  he 
told  I Fie  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  1948  that  he  had 
never  been  a communist  spy  nor 
' known  anyone  named  Whittaker 
Chambers.  Several  members  of  the 
committee  feared  they  had  bhin-  I 
dered  seriously  by  permitting 


Chambers  to  testify  in  public  with- 
out checking  his  story,  and  they 
were  ready  to  drop  the  case. 

But  Nixon  reasoned  that  although 
the  committee  might  never  be  able 
to  establish  whether  Hiss  had  been  a 
communist  or  a spy,  it  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  he  had 
known  Chambers,  if  Hibs  was  lying 
about  the  one,  lie  was  probably  lying 


about  the  other,  Nixon  said,  and  per- 
suaded the  committee  to  name  him 
chairman  of  a subcommittee  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation. 

On  December  15,  1948,  the 
grand  jury  indicted  Hiss  on  two 
counts  of  perjury,  charging  that  he 
had  lied  in  denying  that  he  had 
given  Chambers  copies  of  confiden- 
tial State  Department  documents 


and  that  he  had  lied  in  denying  that 
he  spoke  with  Chambers  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  1938.  He  was  not 
prosecuted  for  espionage  because 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  ex- 
pired. 

His  first  trial  lasted  from  May  31 
to  July  8,  1949,  and  it  ended  with  a 
hung  jury  voting  eight  to  four  for 
conviction.  The  second  trial  began 
on  November  17,  and  Hiss  was  con- 
victed on  January  21, 1950.  He  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison, 
and  was  released  with  time  off 
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for  good  behavior  in  November  1954, 
In  1972,  a federal  court  in  Wash- 
ington ruled  Congress  had  acted  ii- 
legally  in  voting  to  deny  Hiss  his 
government  pension,  and  in  1975, 
he  was  readmitted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar,  23  years  after  his  disbar- 
ment. But  he  never  established  his 
innocence. 

Bart  Barnes 

Alger  Hiss,  lawyer,  born  November 
1 1 , 1904;  died  November  15  1998 
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Michael  Dobbs 

THE  DATE  was  July  18, 1941, 
less  than  a month  after  Nazi 
Germany's  blitzkrieg  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  As  was  his  cus- 
tom. the  German  commander  In  the 
western  Soviet  republic  of  Belarus 
provided  his  superiors  in  Berlin 
with  a daily  update  of  the  activities 
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Cables  Shed  New  Light  on  Holocaust^ 

in  Slonim.  carried  out  by  Police  reg-  ^^[^"sparticular  report  is  intelligence  within  three  days  of  its  ^8^  Some  Holocaust  ra- 
iment center,"  wrote  Erich  von  dem  people.  B P , rea90ng.  original  transmission.  c«arrhers  have  accused  Britain  and 

Bach-Zelewski,  in  the  dry,  matter-of-  remarkable  for  a - The  report  from  Bach-Zelewskns  vvithholding  in- 
fact tone  of  the  German  military  bu-  »■  oneof  theearhest  **»  one  of  hundreds  of  mass  killings  of 

reaucrat.  '1.153  Jewish  plunderers  ^ Holo-  jSS*  U*  *«•«  of 

were  shot  . . _ L u nPW  evidence  that  much  by  the  U-S.  Na  to  a vf  b._tl0T.  campa  at  the  end  of  the 


iment  center,"  wrote  tnen  von  u«u 
Bach-Zelewski,  in  the  dry,  matter-ot- 
fact  tone  of  the  German  military  bu- 
reaucrat. "1,153  Jewish  plunderers 
were  shot" 

During  the  course  of  the  next 
four  years,  tens  of  thousands  ot 


documentary  evidence  for  what 
later  became  known  as  the  Holo- 
caust. It  is  new  evidence  that  much 
of  the  killing  was  carried  out  by  or- 


Agency  and  now  available  in  the 
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centratlon  camps  at  me  enu  w u.c 

war.  . , . 

The  release  of  previously  secret 
German  reports  on  the  early  stages 
of  the  Holocaust  follows  the  Russian 
, decision  last  month  to  turn  oyer 
15  000  pages  of  documents  covering 
the  same  period  to  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Museum.  The  Russian 
documents  arc  now  being  sorted 
and  catalogued. 

While  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  certain  Nazi  atrocities 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the  exe- 
cution of  32,771  Jews  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian village  of  Babi  Yar  in  Octoher 
194 1 this  stage  of  the  Holocaust  is 
not  nearly  as  well  documented  as 
the  death  camps  of  Buclienwald  and 
l Auschwitz,  which  began  operating 

m ‘The  Holocaust  began  on  Soviet 
soil,"  said  Wesley  Fisher,  deputy  di- 
rector of  research  at  the  Holocaust 

Museum.  “Up  to  now.  however,  t us 

1 has  been  the  unknown  face  of  the  I 
Holocaust.  The  Germans  did  not 
1 keep  records  of  everybody  they  1 

1 won*  killing-"  1 

I The  newly  released  documents  1 
1 bolster  the  view  that  tin-  Holocaust  1 
I really  got  underway  with 
vHsion  of  Russia  on  June  22.  ML 
During  the  course  of  the  next  few  l 
mouths,  hundreds  of  thousands  o 
Jews  were  systematically  executed 
by  German  units  in  large-scale  mop- 

notion  that  it  was  only  SS  police 
units,  the  so-called  "EiusnUgrup- 
pen " that  were  committing  mc- 
atrocities.  The  new  evidence  shows 
that  a key  role  in  the  extermination 
of  Jews  was  carried  out  by  the 
Order  Police,  municipal  units  whose 

activities  have  attracted  relatively  lit- 
tle attention  from  historians. 

Despite  the  documentary  evi- 
dence that  massacres  of  Jews  were 
being  carried  out  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory, Western  governments  were  re- 
luctant to  publicize  the  atrocities.  I 
Senior  officials  in  Britain  and  the 
United  Stales  were  skeptical  about 
reports  from  agents  that  the  Nazis 
had  embarked  on  a “final  so  u ion 

of  the  "Jewish  problem.  As  late  as 
September  1944,  a British  diplomat 
argued  against  publicizing  the 
atrocity  stories  on  the  grounds  tiiat 
it  would  compel  officials  to  "waste  a 

disproportionate  amount  of  their 
time  dealing  with  wailing  Jews. 

"There  may  have  been  some  anti- 

SemUism  lin  the  Westl.but  this  was 
not  the  decisive  fector.  said  Walter 
Laqueur,  author  Of  The 
Secret,  one  of  the  standard  works 
on  Western  knowledge  of  the 

Holocaust.  . 

"You  needed  n certain  Injagma-  , 
tion  to  understand  what  was  going 
on  Hie  people  who  were  analyzing.  ; 
i intelligence  reports  were  narrow- 

• mfod^.T1i^  did  not  have  iheper- 

' siiective  that  wc  have  now.  They 
i waited  to  knbw  where  a certain  S 
■ • brigade  Was  and  were  not  so  mu  eft  l J 

interested  in  reports  of  atrocities.  _ 

5 H 'is  unclear  when  the  British 
made  their  material  available  to  the 
» '•  Americans.  The  intercepts,  which 

are  stamped  “Most  Secret.  To  Be 

n,K  Kept  Under  Lock  and  Kcjr.  Never  to 

\ Be  Removed  From  the  Office,  have 

1 not  been  declasalFied  In  England. y 
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U.SA:  The  42nd  Parajlel;  1910; 
The  Big  Money 
By  Jahn  Dos  Passes 
Library  of  America.  1,288pp.  $40 


THAT  John  Dos  [’assess  mas- 
sive' U.SA  trilogy  belongs  in 
tile  Library  of  America  — 
that  it  is  a classic  of  American  litera- 
ture — is.  or  should  be,  beyond  ar- 
gument. 'Hie  three  novels  gnthm-ri 
within  it  — The  42nd  Parallel,  1919 
and  Tilt:  Big  Money  — are.  taken  as 
u whole,  the  most  ambitious  attempt 
by  any  American  writer  of  fiction  to 
contain  this  vast,  heterogeneous 
and  elusive  nnlioiL  within  a single 
volume.  Though  published  six 
decades  agu,  the  trilogy  is  no  period 
piece.  Some  of  its  language  and 
many  of  its  references  are  dated, 
lull  its  group  | tor  trail  of  (he  Ameri- 
can pi-ople  retains  its  fundainenta! 
accuracy  and  fmve. 

Yet  for  all  of  I luit.  U.SA  is  a prob- 
lematical book.  It  is  a pity  that  Ibis 
new  edition  comes  without  an  intro- 
duction, for  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  tin*  grounds  un  which  it 
wus  si -Ice led  for  inclusion  in  what 
>eems  to  have  become,  it'  only  by 
default,  our  literary  equivalent  of 
the  Ba<cljall  Hall  of  Fame.  U.S.A.  is 
important,  no  doubt  about  that,  bill 
it  is  nlsn  peculiar.  Eu  part  this  arises 
from  its  sheer  uniqueness;  we  have 
nit  other  hunk  quite  like  it.  iliungli 
tliis  is  not  fur  lack  or  imitators.  Dos 
Bassos  himself  among  them.  In 
larger  finrt.  though,  it  arises  from 
the  bunk's  severe  deficiencies  as  n 
work  of  fiction;  U.SA  is  a splendid 
piece  of  reportage,  but  it  isn't  much 
of  a i love]. 

It  would  be  surp rising  if  many 
American  readers  under  the  age  of 
HO  know  either  the  book  or  its  au- 
thor, but  in  his  day  Dos  Passos  was 
celebrated  and  his  work  was 
revered.  He  never  achieved  quite 
the  reputation  enjoyed  by  his  more 
famous  contemporaries  Faulkner, 
Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  didn’t  fall  short  of 
them  by  much.  Four  decades  ago, 


as  I was  making  the  passage  from 
; high  school  to  college.  Dos  Passos 
was  widely  taught  and,  more  impor- 
tant, iead  for  pleasure  by  ordinary 
readers.  U.SA  was  among  the  most 
important  books  of  my  youth,  and 
i my  affection  for  it  is  not  diminished 
; by  a more  clinical  re-reading. 

'Hie  three  novels  of  the  trilogy 
i were  published  in  1930,  1932  and 
| 1930.  They  iwrtray  America  before, 
during  and  after  the  First  World 
War.  and  are  centrally  preoccupied 
with  llm  question  that  interested 
Dus  Passos  more  than  any  other, 
the  relationship  between  capital  and 
Isibur.  When  the  first  volume  was 
published  Dos  Passus  was  still 
under  the  spell  of  communism  to 
which  so  many  of  the  intelligentsia 
uf  his  day  succumbed,  but  by  the 
lime  (he  third  appeared  lie  had 
begun  the  rightward  swing  that  in 
lime  would  laud  him  in  the  pages  of 
the  National  He  view  and  in  the 
(iold  water  cheering  section. 

This  turns  out  to  be  less  impor- 
tant than  many  retirlei-s  thought  for 
many  yeans.  Rend  in  the  cool  light  of 
the  199Qs,  U.SA  turns  out  to  lie  far 
less  political  than  sociological. 
Today’s  render  will  stumble  over  a 
certain  amount  of  tired  rhetoric 
("It’s  the  fault  of  the  system  that 
don’t  give  a man  the  fruit  nf  his 
labor")  mid  will  wince  at  the  over- 
simplified depiction  of  downtrodden 
but  noble  working  folk,  but  Dos  Pas- 
ses s complaints  about  economic 
and  iioliticul  injustice  carry  less 
weight  in  the  book  than  his  portraits 
of  the  people  affected  by  it. 

Few  of  these  people  are  espe- 
cially memurable;  even  at  the  thou- 
sand-page mark  [ had  some 
difficulty  distinguishing  Eleanor 
Studdard  from  Eveline  Hutchins, 
and  only  the  public-relations  genius 
J.  Ward  Moorehouse  sticks  clearly 
in  the  mind  after  ail  those  pages 
have  been  weathered.  Not  merely 
that,  but  all  of  these  people  suffer 
remarkably  similarly  at  the  hands  of 
fortune;  their  love  lives  are  un- 
happy, their  working  lives  are  dull, 
and  their  penchant  for  soaking  their 
(roubles  in  oceans  of  hard  liquor  is 


as  exhausting  for  the  render  as  for 
them.  No  shortcoming  of  the  trilogy 
is  more  serious  than  Dos  Passos’s 
failure  to  make  real  people  out  of  all 
these  characters. 

Yet  if  he  doesn’t  bring  them  to 
life,  he  understands  their  problems 
and  their  surroundings.  Unlike 
most  American  novelists,  Dos  Pas- 
sos was  interested  in  people  in  their 
jobs.  U.SA  is  full  of  work,  most  of  it 
hard  and  unrewarding,  but  work 
such  as  real  people  do  in  real  life. 
The  nitty-gritty  of  the  country  is  pre- 
sent on  every  page  of  this  book: 

“She  couldn't  sleep.  She  lay  in  her 
sagging  bed  listening  to  the  voices 
of  the  boarders  rocking  on  the 
porch  below  and  to  the  hooting  of 


engines  and  the  clank  of  shunted 
freightenrs  down  in  the  valley,  see- 
ing again  the  shapeless  broken 
shoes  and  the  worn  hands  folded 
over  dirLy  aprons  and  the  sharp  anx- 
ious beadiness  of  women's  eyes, 
feeling  the  quake  underfoot  of  the 
crazy  stairways  zigzagging  up  and 
down  the  hills  black  and  bare  as 
slagpiles  where  the  steelworkers 
lived  in  jumbled  shanties  and  big 
black  rows  of  smoke-gnawed  clap- 
boarded  houses,  in  her  nose  the 
stench  of  cranky  backhouses  and 
kitchens  with  cabbage  cooking  and 
clothes  boiling  and  unwashed  chil- 
dren and  drying  diapers." 

No  American  work  of  fiction,  The 
Adventures  Of  Augie  March  possi- 


bly excepted,  [jacks  so  much  of 
America  itself  within  its  pages.  Dos 
Passos  went  everywhere,  saw 
everything,  and  wrote  it  all  down. 
The  book  lias  strong  autobiographi- 
cal impulses  but  even  stronger  pow- 
ers of  clinical  observation.  The 
celebrated  "Newsreels,”  in  which 
Dos  Passos  employed  headlines,  ex- 
tracts from  news  accounts  and 
snatches  from  popular  songs  as 
counterpoint  to  his  fictional  narr* 
live,  attest  to  his  all-seeing  and  se- 
lective eye,  as  do  Lhe  equally 
celebrated  brief  portraits  of  famous 
people  of  the  day. 

That  all  but  one  of  these  portraits 
are  of  men  and  that  all  those  por- 
trayed are  while  is  testimony  to 
changed  times.  The  few  blacks  in  the 
book  occupy  servile  positions  and 
lamentable  racial  slurs  get  a fairly 
vigorous  workout.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  Dos  Passos  was  as  much  a 
child  of  liis  era  as  we  are  of  our  own. 
His  heart  went  out  to  the  working 
poor,  and  were  lie  writing  U.S.A.  in 
1996,  we  can  be  certain  that  his  por- 
trait of  them  would  be  in  some  im- 
portant respects  quite  different. 

Times  and  conditions  may 
change,  but  people  don't;  the  Ameri- 
can struggles  that  Dos  Passes  de- 
scribed in  the  1930s  are  still  going 
on  in  lhe  1990s.  Indeed  much  of  the 
world  that  now  seems  old  and  famil- 
iar to  us  was  just  taking  shape  as 
Dos  Passos  wrulc  these  three 
books,  and  it  is  fas*' innl ing  to  see  ii 
emerge  in  these  pages.  Advertising, 
public  relations,  the  movies,  easy 
credit,  playing  the  market:  All  of  this 
and  much  else  that  we  now  take  for 
gr  anted  was  new  and  exciting  then, 
but  Dos  Passos's  critique  uf  all  of  it 
is  as  pungent  today  as  it  was  then. 

Dus  Passos  was  neither  an  origi- 
nal winter  nor  an  especially  graceful 
one.  Like  many  others  of  his  day  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  .lames 
Joyce  as  well  ns  that  of  his  school- 
mate and  friend,  e.e.  cu minings;  he 
liked  to  run  words  together  and  to 
make  prose  look  like  poetry,  but  the 
machinations  behind  these  devices 
are  almost  always  visible.  He  was 
best  when  he  wrote  plainly,  about 
the  dreams  and  disappointments  of 
plain  people.  No  American  writer 
ever  cared  more  deeply  about  them 
or  wrote  about  them  more  honestly. 


Whispers  in  the  Darkness  of  the  Night 


Michael  Dlrda 

HEADER'S  BLOCK 
By  David  Mark  son 
Dalhey  Archive.  193pp. 
Paperback,  $12.95 


SOMETIMES  you  circle  an  au- 
thor for  years,  slowly  drawing 
closer  and  closer,  waiting  for  lire 
right  book.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  or  so  I kepi  reading  won- 
derful tilings  about  David  Mark- 
suns  fiction.  In  1988  Colin  Walters, 
tile  urbane  book  editor  at  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  even  chose  Mark- 
son's  Wilfgr-n stein’s  Mistress  as  Iris 
favorite  bonk  of  l lie  year.  Told  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a woman  who  be- 
lieves hci’sclf  the  last  person  alive 
on  earth,  the  novel  registers,  in  sen- 
tences, second  thoughts  and  sighs, 
its  heroine’s  attempt  to  describe  the 
world  as  she  finds  it.  The  result  is  a 
haunting  portrait  nf  a mind  at  (he 
end  of  its  tether,  It  should  have  won 
| prizes. 

David  Mark  son,  now  approach- 
ing 70,  lias  obviously  never  been  a 
writer  content  to  repeat  himself  — 
or  copy  anyone  else.  But  in  Reader's 
Block  he  lias  actually  come  close  to 
creating  that  ultimate  novel 
dreamed  of  by  the  critic  Walter  Ben- 


jamin: one  consisting  entirely  of 
quotations.  Markson  imagines  that 
a character  called  Reader  is  trying 
to  draft  a narrative  about  a Protago- 
nist who  is  living  either  in  a ceme- 
tery or  on  a beach.  This  tiny 
novelistic  plot  is  then  bejeweled 
with  a series  of  literary  anecdotes 
and  lugubrious  factoids,  random 
lists  and  sorrowful  observations 
that  build  up.  through  verbal  pointil- 
lism. a picture  of  the  artist's  voca- 
tion as  one  of  madness,  deprivation 
and  early  death.  Since  Markson  re- 
quires the  reader  (lower  case  r)  to 
pick  up  on  all  sorts  of  literary  ar- 
cana, each  page  of  this  "novel  of  in- 
tellectual reference  and  allusion  . . . 
minus  the  novel"  offers  a chance  to 
test  the  breadth  and  depth  of  one's 
own  reading.  For  many,  the  result 
will  be  quite  unputduwnable. 

In  what  other  book  would  one 
learn  (hat  "George  Gissing's  first 
wife  became  a prostitute.  His  second 
wife  went  mad"  or  Uiat  “The  eulogy 
at  Puccini’s  funeral  was  delivered  by 
Benito  Mussolini"  or  that  T.S.  Eliot 
and  William  Burroughs's  mother 
walked  to  dancing  class  together  as 
children  in  St.  Louis.  Along  the  way 
passing  Pro  frock's  Furniture  Store" 
or  that  “Jackson  Pollack  once  held  a 
job  cleaning  bird  droppings  from 


statues  in  New  York  parks”?  Along- 
side such  pungent  trivia,  Markson 
inserts  unattributed  quotations,  lists 
(Byron’s  mistresses,  opera  singers 
whose  initials  are  ES).  Latin  tags, 
and  Reader’s  changing  thoughts 
about  his  Protagonist  In  these  latter 
instances  the  reader’s  pleasure  is 
often  that  of  self-satisfaction,  of  shar- 
ing in  Markson's  culture,  of  know- 
ing, for  instance,  that  Skeres,  Poley 
and  Frizer  were  the  men  who  mur- 
dered Christopher  Marlowe,  and 
that  it  was  Paul  Valery  who  claimed 
“one  does  not  finish  a poem,  one 
only  abandons  it" 

BVIOUSLY  not  everyone  will 
respond  to  this  “distant  cousin 
innumerable  times  removed  of  The 
Unquiet  Grave.”  Like  Cyril  Con- 
nolly's wistful  classic,  Markson’s 
quotations  sound  a mournful  taps 
for  bookishness  and  deep  learning: 
In  Connolly's  words.  "It  is  closing- 
time  in  the  gardens  of  the  west." 
Still  even  those  with  only  a mild  lit- 
erary bent  will  find  much  to  enjoy  in 
Markson’s  humor  and  provocations. 
"Can  Protagonist  think  of  a single 
film  that  interests  him  as  much  as 
the  three  hundredth  best  book  he 
ever  read?”  “John  D.  MacDonald  is 
by  any  standards  a better  writer 


than  Saul  Bellow.”  Certain  obses- 
sive themes  also  emerge:  famous 
writers  who  were  anti-Semites;  the 
sorrows  of  art-rejection,  sickness, 
lost  manuscripts,  neglect,  madness; 
roll  calls  of  musicians  and  opera 
singers;  the  names  of  artists  who 
committed  suicide. 

In  fact.  Reader’s  Block  gradually 
emerges  as  a kind  of  suicide  note,  a 
mournful  litany  proffering  a cold 
and  melancholy  comfort  No  intel- 
lectual despair  is  unique,  the  book 
seems  to  say;  reflect  on  the  suffer- 
ing, despondency  and  madness  of 
those  who  were  truly  great.  In  his 
last  entries,  Reader  imagines  Pro- 
tagonist as  either  drowning  himself 
in  the  sea  or  turning  on  the  gas  in 
his  little  house  by  the  cemetery.  “In 
the  end  one  experiences  only  one- 
self. Said  Nietzsche." 

Though  death  pervades  Reader's 
Block,  it  never  overwhelms  the 
book’s  stoic  and  rueful  gaiety  (as 
Gilbert  Sorrentino  dubs  it).  Or  the 
soul-satisfying  pleasure  of  testing 
one’s  own  literary  connoisseurahlp. 
In  these  200  pages  the  widely  read 
will  pick  up  on  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  Juan  Rulfo’s  Pedro 
Paramo,  Frazer's  Golden  Bough, 
Chekhov’s  The  Seagull  and  Saba- 
tinl's  Scaramouche;  there  are  unat- 
tributed quotes  from  Beckett, 
Gertrude  Stein,  Flaubert,  Valery, 
Dowson,  Alexander  Theroux. 


Melville,  Paul  Celan,  Malory,  a cou- 
ple of  Roman  emperors,  Goethe. 
Shakespeare  scholar  LC.  Knights, 
and  Wyndham  Lewis  (“He  doesn't 
come  in  here  disguised  like  West- 
minster Abbey”  — the  blind  and 
housebound  Lems  on  his  old  friend 
T.S.  Eliot).  At  one  point  Markson 
even  drops  in  the  last  sentence  of 
Wittgenstein’s  Mistress  — in 
French:  Quelqu'un  vit  sur  cette plage 
— "Someone  is  living  on  this 
beach." 

Yet  bookisli  expertise  may  also 
run  from  reader  to  Writer.  Mark- 
son  misspells  Pausanias  and  gets 
the  gender  wrong  of  Valery's  Mar- 
quise who  goes  out  at  4.  Flaubert 
and  Baudelaire’s  most  famous 
books  weren't  prosecuted  in  the 
same  year  but  in  successive  ones 
(1856  and  1857  respectively); 
89045neither  did  Samuel  Johnson 
assert  that  no  man  ever  wished 
Robinson  Crusoe  longer;  he  said 
this  about  Paradise  Lost.  Jacque- 
line du  Pre  played  two  Stradivarius 
cellos,  not  one;  her  favorite  went  to  i 
Rostropovich,  the  other  to  Yo-Yo  i 
Ma.  Picky,  picky:  For  where,  of  | 
course,  does  erudition  leave  off  I 
and  mere  pedantry  and  one-upman-  ; 
ship  begin?  What  really  matters  is  ; 
that  David  Markson's  “seminonfic-  ( 
tiopal  semifiction'’  is  exhilarating.  « 
sorrowful  and  amazing.  Indeed,  a « 
minor  masterpiece.  1 
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Food  grown  for  the  white  man’s  table 

..  . . . , m..  vt.  Mu.** fjassas 


Third  World  farmers  are 
sacrificing  local  needs 
to  reap  maximum  profits 
from  produce  destined 
for  foreign  markets, 
writes  Paul  Brown 


LOOK  AT  the  label  of  those 
delicious  little  mange-tout 
peas  in  the  supermarket. 
Where  do  they  come  from?  Proba- 
bly not  France.  More  likely  Kenya, 
Zaire  or  Mozambique,  down  in 
fresh  for  the  convenience  for  the 

Mshcunsiimer  [na|nol,ri|hej 
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pour  in  those  countries  — winch 
used  to  be  able  to  grow  enough  food 
for  I heir  populations  —are  relying 
heavily  on  cheap  grain  imports  from 
North  America  for  their  survival. 

Cheap  grain  aid  distorts  local 
markets.  In  India,  Mari  Marcel 
Thekaeknrn,  a worker  for  Accord, 
which  encourages  self-help,  de- 
scribes a "deep  burning  anger 
caused  by  aid  winch  undercuts  the 
price  of  local  foods  and  cripples 
their  efforts.  . 

Writing  in  the  New  International 
1st.  she  says:  “Under  the  new  eco- 
nomic regime,  we  are  encouraged 
to  produce  cash  crops.  Special  sub- 
sidies and  soft  loans  aid  by  an- 
other name  — are  being  floated  to 
encourage  change.  So  the  Thanju- 
var  rice  belt  is  being  transformed 
into  a giant  prawn  pond  to  export 
shrimps  to  Japan.  In  the  Nilgiris, 
people  are  being  exhorted  to 
change  from  food  crops  to  flowers 


for  export.  Farmers  grow  orchids 
while  vegetables  rot  in  the  fields  be 
cause  farmers  cannot  even  get  back 
the  picking  price.  As  a result,  food 
production  has  dropped  alarmingly 
in  these  areas." 

In  the  name  of  free  trade  and  to 
make  money  to  pay  off  national 
debts  or  for  “development",  food  is 
no  longer  something  grown  locally 
to  be  eaten  locally.  It  is  a cash  crop 
for  consumers  in  a rich  foreign 
country.  Farm  land  anywhere  is 
now  a resource  to  be  used  by  the  in- 
dustrialised world.  Much  of  the 
most  productive  land  in  Africa  and 

oilier  poorer  regions  is  nowlyrned 
lW.r  u.  a — cdtree,  lea 

and  cut  flowers  for  Western  mar-  ' 
keis.  The  old  subsistence  crops 
have  been  swept  away  to  more  mar- 
ginal lands,  where  farming  is  mure 
difficult  because  all  available  water 
for  irrigation  is  poured  into  keeping 
up  the  quality  of  the  cash  crops. 

Barry  Coates,  director  of  the 
World  Development  Movement,  be- 
lieves  that  the  dominance  of  die 
idea  uf  free  trade  masks  what  is 
really  happening.  Food  control 
through  multinational  companies 
means  that  world  prices  are  fixed 
and  the  poorest  countries  are  made 
vulnerable.  He  points  to  Cargill 
Incorporated,  the  US  giant  that 
. controls  much  of  the  world  seed 
■ and  grain  trade;  it  lias  140  affiliates, 

, 800  plants  and  300  offices  in  (30 

- countries:  its  sales  of  $23  billion 
i make  its  income  equal  to  the  nine 
t sub-Saharan  African  countries, 

i,  He  says:  "It  is  disgraceful  that  the 
a interests  of  a handful  of  greedy 
9 l multinationals  have  been  put  before 


Growing  pains  . . . Much  or  the  most  productive  Land  in  Africa  is  now 
turned'over  to  growing  cash  crops  for  export  n ©to.  jc  e alcxamd  i 


die  needs  of  die  world's  hungry." 

The  free  marketeers  argue  that 
with  markets  that  operate  properly 
tile  world  food  surplus  would  be  | 
translated  into  reasonable  rations 
for  all.  Aid  and  development  agen- 
cies say  that  is  bunk  — and  anyway 
the  arguments  about  who  controls 
food  distribution  and  exploitation 
may  be  overtaken  by  events.  Tito 
Worldwatch  Institute  points  out  that 
there  are  90  million  extra  inuulhs  to 
feed  each  year,  and  a growing  de- 
mand for  grain  from  China  and  the 


“tiger"  economies  of  southeast  Asia. 

Take  just  one  ancient  source  of 
food.  Worldwatch  president  Lester 
Brown  says  that  from  1950  to  1990 
world  fish  catches  increased  dra- 
matically. but  since  then  have  re- 
mained static,  because  the  17  major 
world  fisheries  are  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity and  some  have  been  over- 
fished. Catches  have  declined  9 per 
cent  since  1990.  and  fish  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  meat  in  many  coun- 
tries. Western  purchasing  power 
and  catching  technology  are  depriv- 


ing poorer  countries  of  their  most 
important  source  of  protein. 

The  world’s  grain  harvest  In- 
creased from  631  million  tonnes  In 
1950  to  1,780  million  tonnes  in  1990, 
a gain  of  182  per  cent,  or  3 per  cent 
a year.  But  since  1990  it  has  only 
risen  by  a total  of  3 per  cent.  Be- 
cause of  world  population  growth  in 
the  same  period,  the  grain  harvest 
per  head  has  effectively  fallen  by  6 
per  cent  Much  of  the  big  increase 
came  from  irrigation  and  over-use 
of  fertiliser.  So  the  future  does  not 
look  good.  Aquifer  depletion,  diver- 
sion of  irrigation  water  to  cities,  and 
the  waterlogging  and  salting  of  irri- 
gation systems  has  reduced  flic 
lam!  available  for  growing  crops. 

Diuxn  nllJu  that  Cliinn’*-  1 1 hil- 

lion  people  are  getting  more  afflu- 
ent and  demanding  more  meal, 
eggs  and  beer  in  their  diet:  anything 
multiplied  by  1.2  billion  is  a lot  of 
consumption  — all  these  new  addi- 
tions to  diet  consume  grain.  When 
China  buys  all  the  surplus  grain  nt 
world  market  prices  then  the  |ioor 
elsewhere  will  starve. 

Tin-  British  government  believes 
five  trade  mul  environmental  pro- 
tection are  compatible,  hut  it  does 
stale:  'The  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade  should  not  encourage 
producers  and  investors  to  ignore 
legitimate  local  environmental 

1 concerns." 

Professor  David  Hall,  a plant  biol- 
ogist front  King's  College,  London, 
says  there  arc  scientists  who  lit1-  | 
Ueve  it  possible  lo  feed  8 billion  i««- 
ple;  if  grain  were  used  to  feed 
chicken  rather  than  beef  it  would 
■r  free,  millions  of  acres  of  1 anti  In  grow 
x-  more  grain  — and  technology  to  i ni- 

n-  prove  grain  harvests  30-fold  already 
er  exists.  All  we  need  arc  the  correct 
iv-  political  and  economic  policies. 


Dsn  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 

Advance  your  learning  In  a truly 
international  setting  at  one  of  the  UK'i 
top  research  universities 
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The  University  of  Reading  Ptt— j 

MBcffOSTGRADUATE OTUNJA ™ 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY  AND  '«ffiENVreO 

dri*.  engineer!  and  energy  project  maiugctii  iKhnoloitloi  Hid  appllcu- 
o«r  40  coumriei.  bpmftta  a detailed  uudy  lb. 

tiooi  of  wind,  EOlar,  bloraasi  and  hydra-enoigy,  lecture*,  tutorial*, 

environmental  Impact  of  energy  convent**-  Teaovmg 
P*tab.  a field  trip,  the  viain  and  an  Individual  ■M"***"* 

Contact:  MSc  AdmMMtrpior  ( rtf  RC6  fctl\  UK- 

The  Vntventiy  of  Hiding.  WkHfMghU.  ****** 

W..  +44ff/««/-S7J6 
Fax:  +^{//3)9Jf^27 


Islamic  Relief  Worldwide, 

19  Rea  Street  South, 
Birmingham  B5  6LB 
Tell 0121 60S SSS9  Fm:0I2HB2S00J 

Bridging  the  gap 
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Opportunities  Abroad 


for  work  hi  relief  and  development  worldwide 
10  issues  a year  with  over  300  vacuncies  euch  issue 

Jp5^JSS8fliS«®i 

plus  free  directory  by  airmull  on  cither  subscription. 

Payment  by  Access.  Delm  or  Visa  credit  card 
or  by  UK  banker’s  drafl  made  payable  to. 


World  Service  Enquiry 

+44  7 1 737  3237  e-mail:  wscfit’cabroad.u-iiel.cuni 
An  acitriiy  orOiitahre  Ahmad,  tor  pwpta  .rfanjr  H*  or  none 
UK  Charity  No  2AMS7 
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MA  Course 

TELEVISION/VIDEO  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

This  course  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  Europe  which  gives 
the  opportunity  for  students  from  the  North  and  South  to 
meat  lo  use  television  and  video  In  the  processes  of  par- 
ticipatory development  with  under-represented  and  mar- 
ginalised peoples.  The  one-year  course  links  develop- 
ment, cultural  studies  and  video/tel evislon  in  practical 
projects  which  may  be  undertaken  overseas. 

The  course  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  development  agen- 
cies working  in  the  UK  and  overseas  and  Is  taught  by 
specialists  from  the  fields  of  participatory  development, 
television  and  communications. 

Other  Maetere  and  Postgraduate  Diploma  couraes  at 
the  University  of  Reading  cover  Rural  Social 
Development,  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Extension, 
Agricultural  Education  and  Training,  and  Rural  Extension 
and  Women.  For  details  contact:  John  BeBt,  AERDD, 

PO  Box  238  Earley  Date,  The  University,  Reading  RG8 
BAL,  UK  Tel  +44 1189  83B5/B11 8 Fax  +44 1189  281244 
e-mail  l.r.besttir»adlng.ac.uk. 

The  University  of  Reading  I® 


Agricultural  Extension  and  Rural  Dewlopmaitt  Department 


/TTfs  Centre  for 
rr|T>  Development 
Studies 

Wont  to  leant  more  about  aid  and  development? 
CDS  Swansea  Is  one  of  the  UK's  oldest  and  foremost  Insti- 
tutions in  the  field  of  development  studies.  The  Omlre  offers 
undergraduate,  postgraduate  and  research  degrees. 

■■  For  more  details  contact: 

CDS.  University  of  Wales  Swansea,  Swansea  SA2  8PP,  UK. 
Tel:  +44  (0)  1792  295332.  Fax:  +44  (0)  1792  295682. , 

E-mail:  lLlewis@swansea.ac.uk 
ln1emel:hitp:  www.swan.ac.uk/ 
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Humanitarian  Relief  Staff 


Oxfam  Is  currently  seeking  experienced 
humanitarian  roller  staff  for  work  in 
Central  Africa  (Zaire,  Rwanda,  Burundi, 
Uganda,  Tanzania),  Liberia,  Sudan, 
Ingushetia  and  the  Republic  of  Srpska. 
Interested  candidates  should  have 
previous  emergency  field  experience  and 
relevant  language  skills:  French  for  Central 
Africa.  Existing  knowledge  of  the  region  of 
interest  would  be  an  advantage. 

Posts  are  Immediately  available. 

Skill  Areas  and  Positions  Vacant : 

ManilMin«nl]  Manogv,  J, 

Project  Managers 


Office  Managers 
Logistic?:  Logistics  Officers 


Hulttti  Doctors:  Nurses;  Nutritionists; 
Health  and  Hygiene  Promoters 

Wfrter/fianKfltlqn;  Water  Engineers; 

Civil  Engineers 

Oxfam  appreciates  the  willingness  of 
those  without  previous  emergency 
expenence  to  offer  their  services,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  organisation  Is  looking 
solely  for  people  with  a proven  background 
In  humanitarian  relief. 

If  *-  -Billy  for  any  of  (|,a 

above  posts  piss  as  ssnd  a full  CV  ana 
eavnlng  Isttsr  toi 

lhs  International  Human  Resources  Department, 
274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  0X2  7DZ  quoting 
reference  OS/CA/GEN/QW.  No  closing  date. 


Community  Health  Nurses 

Emergency  Support  Personnel  (Two  Poets)  - 2 year  oontraots 
Deployed  from  Oxford  - £18,453  per  annum  (UK  taxable) 


Oxfem's  multl-dlscipllnary  Emergencies 
Department  needs  two  emergency  health 
professionals  to  join  tho  Health  and 
Specialist  Support  Team.  Both  posts  will 
require  overseas  travel  (each  assignment  Is 
usually  for  a maximum  of  3 months,  up  to  a 
total  of  approximately  9 months  overseas 
per  year}.  The  aim  of  these  posts  Is  to  be 
able  to  respond  Immediately  to  new  acute 
emergencies  but  also  to  give  better  support 
to  selected  ongoing  emergency  programmes. 
Candidates  should  hove  a basic  health 
qualification  l.e  Doctor  or  Nurse  and  some 
evidence  of  post  graduate  study. 

A minimum  of  2-3  years  varied  overseas 
exporfence  Is  needed  of  which  are  least 
half  should  be  In  different  emergency 
situations.  Well  developed  Interpersonal 
skills  are  essential.  These  posts  provide 
an  exciting  opportunity  to  gain  additional 


Founded  in  1042,  04am  worhs  *Kh  people  regardiasi  pi 
race  or  religion  in  their  airugglB  against  poverty. 
04am  UK  and  Ireland  is  ■ member  of  04am  international. 


emergency  experience  In  a variety  of 
different  locations,  often  working  on 
different  types  of  programmes.  Please  note 
that  they  are  not  suitable  for  those  with  no 
emergency  experience. 

Successful  applicants  for  these  posts  must 
be  based  In  a place  with  good  International 
access  and  communications,  but  not 
necessarily  in  Oxford  or  the  UK.  The  salary 
is  quoted  in  UK  sterling  but  where  the 
home  base  Is  outside  the  UK,  the 
equivalent  home  based  salary  will  be  paid. 
For  fuvlhor  details  and  an  application  form 
plaaaa  sand  a large  stamped  addressed 
envelope  tot 

The  international  Human  Resources  Deportment. 
274  Banbury  Road.  Otfard.  0X2  7DZ  quoting 
reference  OS/E9P/CHN/GW.  Closing  date:  18lh 
December  1998. 
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Working  for  b Fairer  World 


Oxfam  UK/lrcl.1,,,1  jr,  <-  t r I v ■ „ to  ho  a„  O f,  li  .,  I opportunity  employer 


Rwanda,  November  1996: 

"Sixty  thousand  refugees  walked 
into  our  camp  today.  We  treated 
them  for  dehydration,  dysentry, 
bullet  wounds.  And  we  delivered 
three  babies. 11 

MbHLIN  3 voluntoorq  nrOVtde 

emergency  medical  care  in  disasters 
worldwide.  Your  help  would  be 
magic. 

If  you  would  like  to  volunteer  or  give 
a donation,  visit  our  stand  at  Global 
Partnership,  or  contact  MERLIN ',  14 
David  Mews,  London  W1M  1HW 
(telephone  0171  487  2505).  A British 
charity,  reg.  no  1016607 


VETAID  Animal  Health  Advisor 

®aza  & Inhambana  Provinces,  Mozambique 

V VETAID  requires  a tropical  vaterinarian  with  relevant 
1 technical  experience  gained  in  overseas  livestock 
\rbv K * development  projects,  to  Join  our  project  team  as 
'****-»—* Animal  Health  Advisor.  The  job  will  Include 

developing  the  animal  health  components  of  the 
prqjsct  Including  quarantining  of  Imported  cattle,  disease  surveillance 
using  participative  techiques,  & rehabilitation  of  relevant  infraatructura. 
pie  contract  is  for  SO  months  with  salary  in  the  region  of  £15-  18k  taxed 
locally,  plus  pension,  contribution  to  housing  and  haallh  & accident 
insurance  benefits.  Applicants  should  hold  an  appropriate  veterinary 
qualification,  have  a practical  approach  and  be  available  to  start  at  short 
notice. 

Respond  with  CV  to:  VETAID.  Centre  for  Tropical  Veterinary  Madid™ 
Eaater  Bush,  Roslln,  Midlothian  EH26  8RG,  Tel/FXx  0131 445  3129 
_____  or  e-mail  vetaidukflgn, ape.org. 


/smurf,  1mm  ar 

FEED  THE  CHILDREN  Uoropi) 


Children’s  Aid  Direct,  founded  as  Feed  the  Children  (Europe)  is 
an  international  child  centred  humanitarian  aid  organisation.  We 
respond  to  disasters  and  emergencies,  and  provide  relief  and 
rehabilitation  support  lo  communities  in  need.  We  operate 
programmes  in  the  Caucasus.  Eastern  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean. 

We  hope  that  all  those  attending  and  participating  have  an 
enjoyable  ond  valuable  experience  of  the  Global  Partnership 
exhibitions.  At  stand  241.  staff  from  Children*  Aid  Direct  will  be 
available  to  meet  you  and  talk  about  out  work  and  projects  and 
the  different  ways  you  could  become  involved,  as  a volunteer, 
supporter,  or  employee  in  the  UK  or  overseas 

If  you  are  unable  10  go  to  the  exhibition, 
please  contact 

James  Davidson.  Personnel  Manager, 

Children*  Aid  Direct,  82  Caversham  Road, 

Reading.  RG I SAE  UK. 

Telephone:  +44(0)1734  584(100. 
fax:  +44(0)1734  58 12 JO, 
ernail:jdavidsonl!M:ad(ninniesgW(i7)conipuserve.com 


INTIRNATIONAL  DIVISION 
3 YEAR  CONTRACT 

£20,122  - £22,772  pa 

CAFOD,  the  official  relief  and  development  agency  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England  and  WaleB,  is  looking  for  an 
0ffieor  to  18,16  *he  lead  in  further  developing 
CAFODe  capacity  to  respond  to  emergencies  in  the  Third 
World. 

The  idea]  person  for  this  demanding  new  post  will  heave 
experience  of  working  in,  and  preferably  of  managing 
emergency  programmes  overseas;  be  able  to  formulate  and 
implement  effective  and  practical  policies  and  procedures,  co- 
ordlnete  the  work  of  others,  collaborate  with  a wide  variety  of 
staff  within  CAFOD  end  with  our  partners  overseas;  have 
excellent  communication  and  networking  skills,  be  prepared  to 
travel  overseas  end  be  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  aims  and 
values  of  CAFOD. 

For  a ftill  Job  doaoription  and  application  form,  contact 
Nicholas  Richards,  CAFOD,  Romero  Clone, 
StockwaU  Rood,  London  SW9  STY 
(Tel:  00  44  171  733  7900 
Fan:  00  44  171  274  9630 

E-mail:  I 

nrIcherdSrnfod.org.uk). 

Closes  9 December  1696.  W0 


CAFOD  is  striving  to  be  an  equal  opportunities 


7Mfciarclan 

Weekly 

will  be 
publishing 
an 

Academic 
Posts  & 
Courses 

feature  on 

1st  December 
1996. 

To  advertise 
please  call 
the  Sales 
Team  on 

Tel 

+44  161 
834  8686 


Fax 

+44  161 
839  4436 


BOOKS  ON  ISLAM 

New  Islamic  Books  now  available 
fur  Schools,  also  Posters.  Maps 
and  Audio- visual  material 
Sena  for  See  carefoguo  to: 

THE  ISLAMIC  FOUNDATION 
PUBLICATIONS  UNIT 

MarWeld  Davvah  Centre  I 

flalby  Lane,  Ma/Meld,  1 

Lflleosler.  LE67  9RN  [ 

Tel/Fax  01630  - 249230 


TANZANIA  1997 

| Fhncy  doing 

‘something  unefuPt 
Spend  throe  month  living 
and  working  in  ruraf  Africa 
on  health- related  village 
projects.  No  skills  needed. 
If  you  Ye  18-28,  find  out 
how  by  calling  I 

Health  Projects  Abroad 
on  01629  64 0053.  I 


GLOBAL  WARMING  CAN  BE 
REVERSED  AND  PEOPLE  BETTER 
SUPPLIED  WITH  FOOD  AND  OTHER 
NECESSITIES  IF  WE  USE  LAND  FOR 
TREES  NOT  ANIMAL  FARMING 
Well  researched  leaflets  36p 
I Booklet  £2.50  from  M.C.L.  47 
Highlands  Road,  Leatherhead,i5*$j  ) 
Surrey.  KT22  8NQ  U.K,  \$£/ 


S MEDICAL  & SCIENTIFIC  AID  FOR 
VIETNAM  LAOS  & CAMBODIA 

™»"neiKfd  sending  medlral  aid  10  Vlcirum  In  l«oS  and  to  Uoi  and 
: TT,  fKMnPllsh“)  to  1979  »nd  aid  has  been  cnnilnuoiisly  tern  alnce  ihen.  In 
WdUlon.  ihere  hm  been  wme  ipedal  prr,|etti.  such  „ ,he  provision  nf  modern 
eq^pmeor  in  1980  for  Ky-Anh  Dtailci  hwpnal  (rhe  British  Friendship  Hosplial);  In 
1897,  the  Mother  and  Child  Campaign  for  deieolon  and  ueumeni  nf  cervical 
on«r  among  women  in  unnhem  Vleuiam,  many  o T whom  had  been  victims  of  the 
USAguu  Orange  Defoliation  Programme,  and  In  1994  MSAVlC  opened  an  Artificial 
Limb  (Jaipur  foal  and  leg)  Centre  ai  lkm  Dlep 

*"*  **  repilr  Of  hare  Up  and  cleft  palate 

among  chUdran  to  Thanh  Hoa  ProvltKe.  the  provision  of  km  toipknu  for  pailenu 
wlm  catd/aa  at  Sy  Anh.  and  plans  art  proceeding  for  a second  Anlftad  Limb  Centre 
to  be  opened  shortly.  Support  for  the  Brtllih  Friendship  Hospital  caulnuei  while  the 
main  purpose  of  MSAVLC  Is  lo  enable  doctors  and  other  health  workers  in  Vietnam, 
Uo,  and  Cambodia  lo  carry  mu  thdr  wort  with  emphasU  on  primary  health  cait-Tb 
'““d:  * Pr.^fy  H1eJ,h  ChaK  ta  ,he  mouDtalnoui  provlnre  or  Lai  Chau  was 
cLlEl  71  *"  ,uPPor,lng  • primary  health  programme  Inlkkeo 
"d ,haU  hripin* 10 ^ a Wmar>r Hejih ainic in «*• 

ftom  the  Hon-  Dr.  Madeleine  Sharp, 

49  Baginton  Road,  Coventry  CVS  6 IX.  (TeL  and  Fax.  01203  41*5 1 2). 

Charity  No,  262906 


DISASTER  RESPONSE  AT 
TEAR  FUND 

• ZAIRE  AND  LIBERIA  EMERGENCIES 

Logisticians  and  Administrator,  are 
needhl  lo  Join  a Register  or  people  available  for  immediate  assignment  as 
Tear  Fund  prepares  io  respond  to  these  humanitarian  disaaiere. 

relevBnl  Prof0*al«ud  qualifications  and  experience 
and  should  bo  available  at  short  notice  for  assignments  of  up  lo  «x  months. 

the  BddrMi  befow*'^ ,Bcllld,n*  ,b^m■ *wll»ble  from  David  Talbot  at 

« evm^lcal  Chr,illa*  "Wond  development  ag,ncv  which 

Tar  Fladietwigeika}  beliefs. 


10D  Church  Road, 

, Teddingion, 

Middlesex  TWM  SQfi.  ' 

Registered  Charity  No  265464. 

_ ^ _ Tel: Olgl 943  7713 

«fimQX»H«(kim&qiW  Ph:0181  9776552  .. 

■ E-mail  dwt@tearftituLdirccn«).iik 
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^OBiaTFORy^A ppOINTM^SA^^Jp“S  21 


The  global  oig*n*8at,on  t0  en<*  ch**j  I 
prostitution,  child  pornography  and 
trafficking  of  children  for  sexual  purposes 

ECPAT 

Invites  applications  for  the  position  of 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

. The  person  appointed  will  have  leadership 
and  Interpersonal  skills,  be  proficient  In 
English  and  have  experience  of  working  for 

children’s  rights.  j 

. The  appointee  will  be  required  to  live  In 

Bangkok,  Thailand. 

. Accommodation  and  allowances  will  be 
provided. 

• ECPAT  Is  a dynamic  and  expanding 
international  network  and  the  appointee  will 
be  the  GEO  and  facilitator  of  this  movement. 

Further  Information  available  from 

ECPAT 

Fax:  64-9  817  35  74  or  66-2  216  82  72 
1 Email  paoe@lconz.co.nz 

dosing  Date  for  Applications:  Pec.  16, 1996 


Sir  Roger  Manwood's  School 
Founded  1563 
Sandwich,  Kent,  CT13  9JX. 

Tel:  (01304)  613286  Fax:  (01304)  615336 

grant  MAINTAINED  mixed 

grammar  school 

1 1-18  (670  pupils)  l6th  Form  170  pupils) 

70  boarding  places 

NO  TUITION  FEES  FEES  NOW  £4,374  PER  YEAR 

, -M  ,TaeJ!^^1,oor  -94) 

Entrance  by  examination 

Full  detail,  and  pro.pectu.  -n.y  be  obtained  by  writing  or 
telephoning  the  Headmaster. 

.4  charity  that  exist,  ,e  provide  eJucatloa  for  chMcea  _ 


Head  of  Department  Tourism 


CalehBBter  Royal  Grammar  Oehool 

1 1-18  boys'  selective  school,  day  & boarding 
Founded  1539 


SIXTH  FORM  BOARDING 

September  1997  entry 

The  school  fixtures  academically 

(975  a term)  andfttll  (£,5J°  ovenvbicribedfbr 

m -te 

^tSSSSSSSSSSSSRm 


ASTON  L/NfVE’HS/TV’ 

I Dmsc 

8Undardayc«rc»ura».3»«'“^^,,^^ha(21Sa,  Hiritay, 

Ocfrtres  for  tutcrlplsaiKl  ■smbtare- 

Strong  support  system.  IN 

advanced  certificate  in 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEFL 

B months'  0our.ewci^'h^^,^^"^1,^"i',r, 1 1,  Grata,  or 
Aval  totals  wor|dwtds.  1 vrsrt  P*"110"  ol“* 

Ailon,  In  Auguit.  . a .iiuiwihj  Blrmlno^Bdi  B4  7bTi  yjC 

389  g7fe8)- 


The  Depanmont  ol  Tourism  hw  » ihrivlng  and  innovative 
undergraduate  end  postgraduate  porfobo  with  evolving 
research  and  extensive  European  and  Intamationsl  Htites. 

£34,000  per  annum  phis  W Po«  Ral ! WOl 
A wen  quaWlsd  academic  lasdar  with  a 
A*  social  sciencas  andfo.  business  is  requiied  to  lead 
a Deoanmeni  of  ten  persons  with  teaching  and  research 
SfitaUM  Uncoin  and  HuUcampures. 

Substantial  academic  Handing  is  required  and  you  should 
have  an  active  laseaich  and  ptWeatlons  records. 

A pf  olessorial  appointment  will  be  considered  lor  swtaWv 

quaWied  cantfdates. 

Previous  eppBcanla  are  being  considered. 


For  an  application  form  and  further  detalb  ptoa»  contact 
University  of  UiwolnehlM  ft  Humberside 
Personnel  Servh** 

Wyke  House 
Beverley  Road 

Klngaton  Upon  Hull,  HUB  7HT 

horimU^  tS  1482  47lS  quoting  the  poal  reference  number. 

Closing  data.  BDecamber  1996 
InterelBws:  Doeamber  190B 

University  of  Lincolnshire.  & Humberside 


iw  umi  ti. 

ap/ilinu isi» /f •"  ***H  T*p»*HiUi  freuyl. 


Advertisements 

It  ib  a condition  of  acceptance 
ol  advertisement  orders  IhBt 
I the  proprietors  of  The  Guardian 
Weakly  do  not  guarantee  the 
Insertion  of  any  particular 
advertisement  on  a spanned 
data,  or  at  all.  although  every 
effort  win  bo  made  to  meet  thB 
wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  liability  for 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
an  error  or  inaccuracy  In  the 
printing  or  non  appearance  ot 
any  advertisement.  They  also 
reserve  the  right  lo  classify 
correctly  any  advertisement, 
edit  or  delete  any  objectionable 
wording  or  re|ecl  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertisement 
is  carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We 
therefoie  nsh  advertisers  to 
aseist  us  bv  checking  their 
advertisements  caietully  and 
advise  us  immediately  should 
an  error  occur.  We  'egret  that 
we  cannot  accept  msponstorty 
for  more  than  ONE  INwRRECT 
insertion  and  that  no 
republlcatlon  will  be  granted  in 
the  case  of  typographical  or 
minor  changes  which  do  not 
affect  the  value  of  me 
advertisement. 

Tha  Guardian  Weekly 


Deputy  Programme  Manager 


»f;.  u>.~ 


Admlnlstiatlon 


The  main  elm  ol  the  programme  In  the  next 
2-3  years  Is  to  assist  refugees  to  establish 
a viable  settlement  Integrated  Into  local 
Ugandan  administration  structures, 
economy  and  society. 

The  Deputy  Programme  Manager: 

Administration  Is  responsible  for  all  tne 
administration,  logistics.  flnancDand 
personnel  work  for  the  project.  With  over  150 
contracted  staff  and  annual  budgets  of  over 
£3m  this  Is  a demanding  |ob  requiring  a high 
level  of  both  systems  and  management  skills. 
Key  competencies:  • Applicants  should  be 
aneas"  part  QuaiMM  ACA/CPA/CIM*  or 
equivalent  • Have  experience  of  budget 
preparation,  production  of  management 
information,  donor  reporting,  personnel 
management,  office  management, 
procurement,  stock  control  and  vehicle 
management  • Good  interpersonal  skills 


Fnuratod  In  1042.  Oxfam  «irKa  wlih  poopto  ragaidiess  ol 
to^lmW^Trttarr^nai. 


Based  In  Ikafe,  Uganda 
Salary:  £16,353  per  annum 

and  the  ability  to  manage  in  a multi  culture1 
context  • Ability  to  work  as  part  o a team 

• Ability  to  live  and  work  effectively  n 
difficult  physical  and  security  conditions 

• Fluent  written  and  spokon  English 

. Commitment  to  the  overall  alms  ol 
Oxfam.  particularly  to  promoting  gender 

equity  in  all  aspects  of  Oxfam  s wQTk 
in  addition  the  salary  a comprehensive 
benefits  package.  Including  life  assurance, 
end  of  contract  settlement  Is  offered. 

This  Is  an  unaccompanied  post. 

For  further  Information  and  an  application 
form  ploaao  aond  • BAS  lot 

international  Human  Resources.  OWarrv 
274  Banbury  Road.  Oxford  0X2  7 DZ. 

Please  quote  ref.  OS/DPMA/IKA/AO/GW 
Closing  data'  3 January  19«7  _ 

Intel  view  data:  mid  January  199’- 


Working  for  a Fairer  World 


A highly  practical,  experience-based  f J fa| I fl 9 

courL  for  people  working  in  areas 

of  instability  and  conflict.  Eipecially  ..|P 

suitable  for  NOO  steff,  aid  workers 

those  concerned  with  nghts.  relief, 

reconstruction  and  development. 

Include!  conflict  analysia,  group  ! H Uf l\\V*lf 

dynamics,  negotiation,  mediation, 
trauma,  confidence-building,  conllict 
prevention  and  much  else. 

, .1.  can  be  taken  individually  if  requited. 

September  - December  1997  pjace  in  South  Africa-) 

April  - July  1998 

wo ...» err,,. . loci 

SsSSTiSi.^s-““ 

Registered  charity  no.  1015906  


CSSHB 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
BRADFORD 
Mi»!«  KJW'kda' w<<k 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

TTte  Postgraduate  Programme  in  tha  Development  * n*c> 
Planning  Se  includes  the  following  unclear  taught  counter. 

Diploma  in  Development  Economic! 

MSc  In  National  Development  & Project  Planning 

MSc  In  Macro-economic  Policy  & Planning  In 
Developing  Countries 

MSc  In  Agricultural  Development  & Rural  Finance 
MA  In  International  Development  Studies 
Doctoral  Programme 

Global  Partnership  Stand  Number  254 

s>>  Ssaars» 

iym  YcxtaUre  BogUftd  BD7  IDF 

VOWSLOFMBHr*  Tel:  444 12H  J«S2*W«39» 

PMMEOTWAJniwa  * ^44 1374  315210  „ 

CEKtYtB  f — 


faculty  of  economics  and  SOCIAL  SCIiNCSS 


in, St  (inuluiilt*  Opportunities^ 
1 or  (iriuhiiiles  In:  '' 


Social  Sciences 

International  Studies 

Business  Studies 
Humanities 

Course  starts  January  1997 

For  further  Cnl 

write  toi  Jean  nurneU.'rae  Notimgn  ^ 


^.LYL-L^S^SSS. , A li  H I tl  C. 

Tr,  mil  irM)  !•••<■■ 


buhdphan  PEACE  UNIVmsm-BPU 

Schlflininfl  Cdstle,  Burgeniand, Austria 

. ma  and  Certificate  Programmes  lo  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies. 
. inteftmllona!  student  body,  feaflty  from  major  uriwerslUas 

Ireland  and  Spam 

•Apply  row  lor  Ihe  1997  spring  semester 

EPU  Secretariat  A-7461  ScWaWng.  Austria 
CZD  Tel  +43-3355-249B,  ext  500 

toaia  4 Fax  +43-3350-2381 

, E-mBfl:w.suetzl8epu.ac^l 


22  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


• 1 ;■  r '■  "t 

1 /hOj 


; UNIVERSITY  POST 

! AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 
i Botswana  L Computer  Literacy 

toi&vnna  P SAP  Computer  Science 

P/SL/L  Environ  menial  Health 
(Construction  Technology) 

^al3wi  P/AP  Interna)  Medicine 

Mabwl  SLA  Internal  Medicine 

NUST  Zimbabwe  p Toxtl  la  Eng  Ineerlng 

NUST  Zimbabwe  p Chemical  Engineering 

NUST  Zimbabwe  AP/SIA  Chemical  Engineering 

Wflsi  Indies  (Barbados)  SLA  Sociology 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne  Chair  Managerial  Accounting 

Queensland  SL  Music 

Queensland  Head  School  of  Law 

HONG  KONG 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv.  AP/ASP  Economics 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv.  AP/ASP  Marketing 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Oteflo  AP  Tourism 

Otaflo  L Botany 

PACIFIC 

PNGUI  (Papua  New  Guinea)  PTO/STO  Electronic  Services  Unit 

SnirihParllir  i Cl  ill  .... 


REF.  NO. 


W45391 

W45392 

W453S8 

W453S9 

W45400 

W4538B 

W45387 

W45388 

W4&381 

W4530O 

W4S379 

W45380 

W4S3S5 

W4G398 

W46382 

W46397 


Sjjf  £C!!C  3 Insl/uctofs.  Inst,  of  Justice  and  Legal  Studies  W45383 

South  Pacific  (FIJI)  L Japanese  JJSd 

South  Pacific  (R|l)  L Geography  S 

?C!!!C  H Accounting  & financial  Management  W45393 

South  Pacific  (FIJI)  L Accounting  & Financial  Management  W45394 

Abbreviations-  P - Professor.  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP  - Assistant  Professor 

SL  - Senior  Lecturer.  L - Lecturer,  pro  - Principal  Technical  Officer;  STO  - Senior' Technical  Officer 

For  further  details  ol  any  of  the  above  staff  vacanales  please  contact  the 
Appointments  Department,  ACII,  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  DPF,  UK 
(Inleinal.  let.  >44 171  813  3024  [24  hour  answerphonel;  fax  +44 171 B133D55; 
e-mail:  appls@acu.ac.uk),  quoting  rolerance  number  uf  poil(s).  Details  will  bs 
sen!  by  airmail, -tint  class  post.  A sample  copy  cl  the  publication  Appointments 
n Commonwealth  Universities.  Including  lubsorlpilon  details.  Is  available  hem 
loa same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


W4537B 

W45383 

W45384 

W4S385 

W45393 

W45394 


— Cranfield 

/ UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Management 

DIRECTOR  OF  CRANFIELD  CENTRE  FOR 
LOGISTICS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

?n,rV?r  L°Sis,i“  and  Transportation  (CCLT)  within  the  Cranfield  School  of 
tr.inspjrfttio^  EuroPe  s largest  centre  of  excellence  for  advanced  researchand  leaching  inloglstksand 

The  Director  of  CCLT  is  responsible  for  the  overall  management  and  dlrecbon  of  the  arademic,  research 
and  advisory  activities  of  the  Centre.  ' rai 

St??Ur  and  W0,kJng  With  the  Chairman  of  the  Centre.  Professor  Martin 

Christopher,  Ihv  Director  will  have  a significant  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Centre. 

fodSSf  ‘ frlmS^bly  qUaUfied  P^P1*  wh0  ““Y  currently  bo  working  in  academia  or 

SSlJSSi  aPPL"ntswil1  ^ve  “Proven  research  track  record  as  well  as  recognition  within  the 

SwSSSJnUSK*  Ma,“S,!,,i,1 5kil15  wiU  ta  "'““‘"y  *>  •“"«  «*  and 

The  post  may  carry  a professorial  title  if  Appropriate. 

SSi'SSSf. fiM  75imUirieS  <an  flddres“d  to  Profcssor  Christopher.  Chairman  of 

wlinn^nf?^!L!r^f>irtt!ar  ^ll®  BVa,taW®  from  Mrs  L Horsrrell,  Head  of  Personnel 

Un!^rStyi  Cranfielrf-  Bedfordshire  MK43  QAL. 
61MH7 W E P«®«inelOcranfto ld.ao.uk.  Please  quote  reference  number 

Closing  date:  20th  December  1996. 


— — Cranfield 

Organisational  Behaviour  Centre  ’ UN,VERS,TY 

SENIOR  LECTURER 

-2 opportunity  „ 

Closing  date:  20th  December  1996 


QSLX ll 


XJNI'VEEad&ITY 

AL  Akhawayn  University  In  Ifrane,  Morocco 
An  English-language  instruction,  American-style 
institution  of  higher  education,  offers 
Associate  or  Assistant  Professor  positions  in: 
Communication  (January  1997) 
Geography  (January  1997) 

Economics  (September  1997) 

Psychology  ( September  1997) 

Please  address  Information  request  and/or 
Application  with  resume  and  names  and 
addresses  of  three  referees  to: 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences,  A1  Akhawayn  University,  PO  Box  104, 
Ifrane  53000,  Morocco  by  30  November  1996. 
fax:  00  212  5 567140 
c-mai  1 : Shssdean@Alakhawayn.ma 
URL:  http  ://w^vw.  A 1 akhawayn.  ma/schools/shss/ 


cu  ropean 

)pcra 

'Icentrc 


DEVELOPMENT  OFFICER 


| The  European  Opera  Centre  is  a major  new  European  cultural  and 
training  prelect  based  In  Manchester  and  part-funded  by  the 
European  Union. 

The  successful  applicant  for  this  post  Is  likely  to  have  experience 
of  fund-raising  in  the  arts  or  an  equivalent  sector,  and  previous 
experience  In  fund-raising  for  an  international  venture  would  be 
valuable.  Fund-raising  will  be  undertaken  in  a number  of  European 
Union  Member  Stalea.  and  although  based  in  Manchester,  the 
post-holder  must  be  prepared  to  travel  extensively  within  Europe 
Good  English  essential  and  an  abllty  in  at  least  one  other  major 
European  language  Is  highly  desirable.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  appropriate  to  the  challenge. 

For  Job  description,  application  form  and  other  details  write  to  the 
^r°Pean  °Pfle  Centre.  Brlarfields,  Boundary  Lane.  Hulme 
Manchester  M15  6EB  UK  by  13  December.  1 


"NANCE  COORDINATORS 
anfl  MANAGERS  - The  International  Rescue  Committee,  a 
non-profit  organization  serving  refugees  worldwide  seeks  to 
Immediately  fill  short-term  and  long-term  finance  positions  in  Tanzania. 
Rwanda,  Zaira,  Kenya.  Tunisian  and  Bosnia.  Req:  degree  In 
accounting,  overseas  experience,  preferaby  with  simSar  organizations- 
2-5  years  work  experience;  knowledge  ol  French  a plus.  Send  resume 

" J 12,21  K1-3,B°  « ■«"  M.Tlionnann, 

(IRC),  1 22  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 01 68-1 289. 

Emergency  Nurse  Petitioner  (Cyangugu, 

Rwanda):  BS  degree  In  Nursing  and/or  RN;  two  years  extensive  field 
ffiiperience  In  relief  work;  previous  experience  in  emergency  room  or 
t-pal  ents  cSnlcs  Is  a plus:  excellent  communications  skills.  Position  Is 
for  3-5  months.  Contact  Denise  Cotton. 

Emergency  Medical  Coordinator  (Cyangugu 
Rwanda):  MD  with  MPH  preferred,  fluency  In  French;  two  y^are 
extensive  experience  In  Implementing  and  managing  health 
programmes  In  developing  countries  or  refugee  settings;  experience 
superv^na  staff  in  a International  setting;  excellent  commutation  skills 
and  flexibility.  This  position  is  for  3-0  months  contact  Denise  Cotton 
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Home  sludy  courses  In  Creative  Writing,  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
- today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


i Mt  LUNUON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JC-jW  22  Upbrook  Mews.  London  VV2  3HC 
+44  171  706  3780  Email:  info@lsjoiirnalism.com 


Full  time  pos.  for 
Interior  Designer 
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Tailoring  & 
Alterations 
tel. 
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The  mid-air  plane  collision  in  India  has  highlighted  the 
lot  of  air  traffic  controllers.  Report  by  Gary  Younge 

Just  a blip  away 
from  disaster 


m IR  TRAFFIC  controllers 
MW  like  to  compare  themselves 
to  futures  dealers.  Guiding 
up  to  a dozen  planes  to  land  safely  al 
any  one  time,  they  sil  in  front  of 
computer  screens,  fuelled  hy  fa^t 
food,  making  snap  decisions  that  al- 
fect  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world.  Their  skill  is  to 
predict  wind  will  happen,  avoid  po- 
tential calamities  and  exploit  possi- 
ble opportunities  while  trying  to 
keep  their  heads,  their  hair  and  a 
modicum  of  poise. 

lint  in  aviation,  as  in  finance,  lor  an 
the  reliable  workers  beavering  awuy 
there  will  always  be  a rogue  trailer 
who  takes  on  too  much,  is  in  loo  deep 
and  refuses  to  pull  the  emergency 
cord  until  it  is  too  late,  so  bringing 

I the  whole  house  crashing  down. 

Like  die  controller  who  got  so 
frustrated  by  the  number  of  blips  on 
his  screen,  representing  planes  | 
waiting  to  land,  that  he  look  his 
cursor  ami  started  eliminating  tin -in 
one  by  one.  Or  the  woman  in  Are 
zona  who  | Hit  an  American  West  737 
and  LIS  Air  Force  fighter  on  a colli- 
sion course  as  they  closed  in  al 
ftUOmph.  then  froze  when  she  re- 
alised what  she  had  done.  A crash 
was  averted  only  when  lu*r  supci'vi- 
m»v  stepped  in  and  tin-  fighter  piM 
was  ordered  to  change  course, 
nr  the  mail  ill  Newark.  New  Jer- 
ushering  in  Hi  jets  at  the  same 
tii lie.  win i lost  his  electronic  he- 
•lumcy  :u  a crucial  moment  and 
watched  in  horror  as  all  the  planes 
strayed  dangerously  off  course.  As 
the  fate  of  thousands  of  pass'iigois 
dippi-d  from  his  hands,  he  let  mil  u 
primal  scream  and  ended  his  win  k- 
ing day  as  a half-naked  wreck  uii  the 
(lour  of  the  control  room. 

All  these  controllers  were  dis- 
charged on  medical  leave  and  m 
each  case,  miraculously,  nobody 
was  hurt.  Bui  these  incidents  pro- 
vide a cautionary  tale  for  the  anx- 
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ions  air  passenger:  when  it  comes  to 
flying,  ignorance  is  bliss. 

Flying,  as  any  press  officer  in  the 
aviation  industry  will  tell  you.  is  the 
safest  form  of  transport.  Al  present, 
llie  chances  of  your  plane  crashing  1 
is  little  more  than  three  in  a million. 

Hut  while  the  statistics  back  up  this 
1 argument  convincingly,  the  head- 
lines do  not.  After  a period  of  rela- 
tively infrequent  air  disasters  the 
number  of  incidents  in  the  past  year 
has  leapt  dramatically. 

Pilots  insist  that  flying  is  still  less 
dangerous  than  driving.  As  one  US 
pilot  says:  “My  insurance  company 
is  more  bothered  about  whether  l 
I smoke  than  the  fact  lhat  l fly.  When 
I'm  flying  I know  that  everybody  1 
else  in  the  air  lias  a certain  level  of 
expertise  and  a licence.  You  don  t 
know  what  you're  dealing  with  on 
the  road.”  . , 

But  even  as  the  captain  of  the  air- 
craft is  offering  you  reassuring 
words  about  the  local  weather  con- 
diiiuns.  there  is  a world  of  informa- 
tion going  into  bis  headset  that  ymi 
would  not  only  not  understand  but 
probably  wouldn't  want  i»  know 

about  ir you  did. 

lo  imagine  an  air  traffic  o»n- 
l roller's  job  y«n  must  first  picture 
ih.-  skv  divided  up  into  - tor.*; 
cut  it  rul  zones,  then  further  subdi- 
vided by  separate  layers  deterimm-d 
|)V  altitude.  Each  plane  is  repre- 
sented bv  small  blips  awl  number* 
which  indicate  the  type  uf  plain-.  Us 

^*rd.  altitude  and  destination. 

l'he  controller  must  guide  me 
planes  in  his  or  her  control  area 
sometimes  several  at  a time  — into 
the  airport  while  ensuring  Inal  they 
remain  a safe  distance  apart.  M'** 
of  the  lime,  the  system  functions 
without  incident.  But  at  peak  times 
in  busy  airports,  things  can  often 

descend  into  chaos.  . 

For  a stress-free  journey,  it  is  nut 
advisable  to  dwell  on  just  bow 
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chaotic  those  chautic  monumts  can  1 
be.  'Htal  way  you  won’t  have  to  con-  | 
cern  yourself  Lhat  nn  air  traffic  con- 
troller might  be,  in  air  traffic  control 
speak,  “going  down  the  pipes"  — 
lapsing  ill  enncentniliuii  and  losing 
track  of  wlmt  is  hapiic-niiig  on  the 
radar  screen;  nr  about  lo  ‘ eat  a deal 
— make  a mistake  wliich  is  reported 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Authority. 

"You've  got  to  have  two  mentali- 
ties," one  controller  told  the  New 
York  Times.  “One:  these  aren’t  lives 
hero;  they  are  just  dots.  And  two: 

I even  as  bad  as  you  can  mess  up,  it  s 
a big  sky:  the  planes  won't  hit. 
Otherwise  tin*  stress  is  loo  much. 
You'd  have  to  have  a heart  attack. 
You'd  bo  done.” 

The  trouble  is  lhat  air  traffic  con- 
i rollers  shills  have  got  far  liaid-  r 
n-ci-llllv  and  pimiii'O  gel  rvni 
hard'-r  H'.i-V - n«  mid-  r \uv<  '■i mi  nl 
in  technology,  under-staffing  and  a 
massive  inen-sw  in  workload,  the 
majority  are  p.-iT'.»ri!iiug  in  wliai 
amminis  tii<wi-iilshiipcimditions. 

Tli''  l'S  is  now  using  "Id  compm 
,.rs  with  only  1 per  cent  nf  ih<-  capac- 
ity of  the  power  of  an  ordinary 
desk-top  PL.  "We  an-  using  second 
world  war  radar  screens  anti  IBM 
computers  from  the  lSHnsT  says  US 
controller  Teddi-J  aim  Casey. 

Moreover  it  is  not  uncommon  fnr 
radar  screens  lo  go  completely 
blank  for  hours  — even  days  — at  a 
time  and  for  llie  controllers  to  look 
out  for  nir  traffic  by  peering 
through  binoculars.  "We're  depend- 


ing on  finding  the  planes  right  out  of 
the  window,  which  is  kind  of  a crazy 
way  lo  conduct  business.”  says  one 
controller  in  Florida,  where  the  radar 
had  not  been  fixed  for  two  days. 

Then  there's  congestion.  Most 
forecasts  suggest  that  air  travel  will 
grow  by  little  more  than  fi  per  cent  n 
year  in  the  foreseeable  future.  By 
2010  the  annual  number  of  commer- 
cial airline  departures  will  have 
grown  from  14  million  to  22  million.  | 
This  menus  mure  “stacks"  or  cir- 
cling aircraft  in  llie  skies  waiting  to 
land  and  growing  queues  of  pianos 
on  the  ground  wailing  b»  lake  off. 
For  airport  emu  rollers,  nrore  stacks 
means  more  blips  mi  tin-  screen, 
which  menu-  more  stress.  Tln-ir  Iw* 

an-  further  o .mpl'n  an -d  by  the  inun- 
1 1,  r of  fairly  iiie'-.pe rim  iced  pilot- 
| i-  n<  pi  acti-e  in  -mull  mreralT 

I 

F/jV.-I/./.F.  there  is  ilm  km- 
gungi * prubleiii.  According  to 
the  inleniaiknial  civil  avia- 
1 1,  ,M  organisation,  i-ven  i In  nigh  tlie 
iuieruaiional  langnage-  «il  aviators  is 
Knglch.  a great  deal  uf  phraseology 
reniains  cnllotpiial  <")ne  US  pilot, 
who  was  second  in  llie  queue  in 
touch  down  at  Gat  wick,  received  tin- 
instruction:  "Pop  over."  The  Fiiglisit 
controller  meant  that  lie  shmUl 
keep  circling,  bin  the  pilot  thought 
he  was  being  told  to  leapfrog  the 

first  plane  and  land  in  front. 

Add  this  problem  to  the  el  frets  or 
deregulation  — which  has  helped 
I spawn  hundreds  of  new  no-frills  air- 


lines using  old  plants  and  badly  paid 
lM  ews  — and  you  have  a rough  Idea 
of  what  may  have  happened  above 
New  Delhi  last  week.  Indian  avia- 
tion experts  say  that  pilots  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  have  always 
hud  problems  understanding  in- 
structions in  English  and  their  cock- 
pit equipment  is  metric. 

None  of  tills  lias  been  helped  by 
I the  strong  push  towards  deregula- 
I lion  and  the  Reagan  decision  to  sack 
I two-thirds  of  US  air  traf  fie  controllers 
in  the  tally  eighties  after  they  went 
on  strike.  Many  US  airports  still 
have  fewer  fully  trained  staff  than  j 
before  the  dispute  even  though  the  1 
number  of  flights  has  inrreiisrd  by 
I Jttnpi-rc-uV  ill  si »nie  case*. 

I Tlii-  British  government  plans  m 1 
I push  ah-ad  with  pri validation  m it-  \ 

\ ait  iralfi*  i niiutil  -v-i-m  wlikhih'-  1 
u niems  claim  will  oimwb ■r« « -"l* ■« v '• 
l'.«uli  ilu*  Us  and  th<-  * K .n«  '""•t-  '. 
el  liisillg  their  Il.lltl'd  e<|llipui'  III  lull 
.•veil  thill  is  proving  prubl* malic. 
The  US  is  planning  t"  upd.it'-  it?  ^v-  ■ 
iL-ni  with  XI  bill i'»n- worth  "i  neu* 
i'qiii|Uii< ‘ill  "Verlhe  iv  xl  Itiyi-ii-  It 
is  also  cc'iisidering  llie  inlrntluctitiii 
o!  a new  “free  lliglil”  system,  which 
would  allow  planes  in  fly  directly 
from  A ro  B without  travelling  on 
specific  routes  and  using  a global- 
positioning  system  fur  navigation. 
Some  fear  that  tins  could  make  the 
skies  a more  dangerous  place,  ren- 
dering the  air  traffic  controllers  at 
best  simply  monitoring  llie  traltic 
and  at  worst  obsolete. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BARRY  LARKING 

The  new  Crusades 


Paul  Evans 

/N  DAYS  nf  old  when  knights 
were  bold  iliey  were  sent  away 
to  the  Crusades.  Britain  has  a 
long  and  nasty  tradition  of  waging 
holy  war  in  various  guises.  Even  be- 
neath the  surface  of  modern  green 
awareness,  another  crusade  is  tak- 
ing place  almost  unnoticed  to  pro- 
tect the  nature  we  like  from  the 
nature  we  don't. 

In  conservation,  protecting  native 
and  rare  species  means  that  the 
alien  and  common  must  be  culled. 
To  some,  this  might  sound  like  eco- 
logical cleansing,  but  to  those  at  the 
sharp  end  such  measures  are  justi- 
fied by  die  fact  that  the  problem  was 
caused  by  humans  in  the  first  place. 
K it  was  our  fault  that  things  got  out 


of  whack,  then  it's  our  job  to  get  it 
sorted  out.  If  we  believe  we  liuve  an 
overruling  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
tect rare  native  species,  then  we 
must  do  battle  with  the  alien  inter- 
lopers. 

This  is  certainly  true  for  Simon 
Lyster,  director  general  of  the 
Wildlife  Trusts  which  manages 
2.2D0  nature  reserves  in  Britain. 
"What  do  yon  want  us  to  do?"  says 
Lyster.  "You  can't  leave  nature  alone 
if  you’re  trying  to  maintain  the  di- 
versity of  species,  which  were  try- 
ing to  do.  If  we  want  to  preserve  our 
natives  species  it  means  we  have  to 
do  some  rather  nasty  things  to 
other  species." 

These  sentiments  are  echoed  by 
Valerie  Keehle  of  the  People's  Trust 
for  Endangered  Species,  whose  atti- 


Quick  crossword  no.  34 1 


Across 

5 Society  of 
conjurors  (5,6) 

7 Unexpected 
problem  (4) 

8 Hidden  (8) 

9 Biscuil  — 
firework  {7| 

J 1 Evil  spirit  (5) 

13  Intended  (5) 

14  A non -Jew  (7) 

1C-  Found  an 

opportunity  (4.4) 
17  Narrow-minded, 
smug  person  (4) 
10  Opulent, 
pampered 
conditions  (3.2.6) 


1 Very  eager, 
impatient  (4) 

2 Child's  loy  — to 
score  fanag)  (7) 

3 Eadiest  — 
initial  (5) 

4 Inform  (8) 

5 Insignificant 
point  (5,6) 

6 Rome  (7,4) 

10  Scorn  (8) 

12  Income  (7) 


15  Moment  (5) 
17  Stop  up  (4) 
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tude  to  troublesome  introduced 
species  is  that  “we  , . , sometimes 
we  have  to  take  some  unpleasant 
steps  in  order  to  preserve  our  own 
indigenous  species". 

But  is  that  as  far  as  our  ethical 
questioning  should  go,  and  should 
conservationists  and  their  support- 
ers be  happy  with  this  sort  of  rea- 
soning? There  are  important  and 
under-discussed  questions  here. 
When  we  think  of  our  ethical  rela- 
tionships with  other  humans,  we  are 
automatically  dealing  at  the  level  of 
the  individual.  Why  is  it  that  we  treat 
other  humans  as  individuals  but  in 
conservation  we  cannot  regard 
members  of  species  as  individuals? 

Philosopher  Kate  Rawls  thinks  it's 
shortsighted  of  conservationists  to 
ignore  the  power  that  individual  ani- 
mals have  to  draw  people  in  to 
broader  conservation  objectives.  She 
says,  “You  often  encounter  the  view 
that  to  be  concerned  about  individual 
animals  Is  somehow  sentimental, 
emotional  and  unscientific.  Bui  it 
doesn't  follow  (hat  all  emotional  re- 
sponses to  animals  are  out  of  order. 
When  witnessing  cruelty  to  animals, 
anger  or  distress  may  not  only  be  ap- 
propriate emotions,  but  reasonable 
ones  loo. 

“Ethics  does  not  have  to  split  rea- 
son and  emotion.  It  has  somehow  be- 
come acceptable  to  be  prejudiced 
against  certain  groups  of  animals  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  as  alien,  in- 
troduced by  humans  or  doing 
damage.  I would  nrgue  that,  as  indi- 
viduals, these  creatures  are  owed  the 
same  sort  or  respect  as  any  other 
sort  of  sentient  creature." 

Today's  green  puritans  waging 
holy  war  against  an  increasingly 
cosmopolitan  nature  may  be  on  a 
hiding  to  nothing.  Not  only  are  they, 
like  King  Canute,  trying  to  hold 
back  tlie  tide,  they  also  have  an  in- 
creasingly vocal  and  influential  sec- 
tion of  socieLy  up  in  arms  about  the 
culling  of  wild  animals  for  conserva- 
tion ends.  Do  the  ends  really  justify 
the  means?  Can  we  apply  different 
ethics  to  species  or  individuals?  Un- 
derlying the  new  crusades  is  a fear 
of  nature  getting  out  of  control  and 
retaliating  against  human  meddling. 
Those  looking  down  their  sights  at 
wildlife  targets  fear  to  look  behind 
them.  Infidel  Nature  — it's  coming. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

rHE  1996  Olympiad  in  Rhodes 
was  a nerve-racking  affair  for 
the  British  players.  A series  of  indif- 
ferent results  against  weaker  teams 
left  the  British  Open  squad  requir- 
ing a big  win  against  Israel  in  the 
final  round  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  knock-out  stages.  The  Israelis 
eventually  triumphed  by  a 17-13 
margin,  which  did  neither  team  any 
good  because  the  Russians  were 
able  to  overhaul  both  of  them  with  a 
maximum  win,  reaching  the  quar- 
ter-finals for  the  first  time  in  their 
history. 

It  was  almost  the  same  story  with 
the  ladies*  team,  who  needed  three 
big  wins  on  the  final  day  of  qualify- 
ing. This  lintc,  though,  the  British 
were  equal  to  the  task,  beating  each 
of  their  last  three  opponents 
24-6  and  progressing  to  the  quarter- 
finals. 

Beryl  Kerr,  who  was  making  her 
debut  for  Britain  at  the  Olympiad  in 
Rhodes,  brought  off  the  most  imagi- 
native coup  nf  the  tournament  on 
the  deal  shown  (centre  table).  Study 
the  hands  for  a while  and  sec  if  you 
can  find  any  way  of  making  Beryl's 
contract  of  6NT. 

6NT  is  an  excellent  contract,  but 
the  vile  distribution  of  the  spade  suit 
appears  to  leave  declarer  with  no  l 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 

EVEN  Anatoly  Karpov,  winner  of 
a record  140  tournaments,  can 
have  off  days,  and  the  Fide  world 
champion’s  5 VI I at  Tilburg  last 
month  was  his  worst  result  for  a 
long  time.  He  won  just  two  games, 
though  even  the  joint  victors 
Gelfand  and  Piket  could  only  notch 
three  each  in  a draw-dominated 
tournament. 

Karpov’s  one  moment  to  savour 
came  in  the  final  round  when  he 
launched  a novelty,  original  fy 
prepared  for  Kamsky  in  their  world 
title  match,  to  dent  17-year-old  Peter 
Leko’s  ambitions.  The  sharp  7 . . . a6 
in  the  Grunfeld  Defence  is  starting 
to  look  too  slow  when  White  coun- 
ters actively  in  the  centre  and 
against  the  black  king. 

Karpov  v Leko,  Tilburg 

1 d4  NIB  2 c4  g6  3 Nc3  d5  4 
Nf3  Bg7  5 Qb3  dxc4  6 Qxc4  0- 
0 7 e4  n6  8 c5  Nfd7  9 Be3  Nb6 
10  Qc5!  BeG  11  Ng5  Bf5  12 
Bc2  Kh8  13  g4  Bc8  14  0-0-0  f6 
15  Nge4  f5  16  grf5  Bxf5  17  h4 
N8d7  18  Qa3  Nd5  19  Ng5 
N7bG  20  h5  Nxe3  21  £xe3  Bh6  ' 
22  Nce4  Qd7  23  lixgG  Qc6+  24  i 
Kd2  QxgG  25  Rdgl  Rad8  26  e6 
Rxd4+  27  exd4  Bxe4  28  Rxh6 
QxhG  29  Qe3  Resigns. 

Except  for  Kasparov  and  Kaipov 
at  their  best,  the  results  of  top  1 
chessplayers  are  becoming  less  ; 
consistent.  Competition  is  fierce, 
while  the  unceasing  round  of  £lile  * 
tournaments  and  computer  pre-  , 
pnration  saps  the  stamina  and  cre- 
ativity of  competing  grandmasters.  1 
Gelfand,  so  solid  at  Tilburg,  was  . 
crushed  a few  weeks  earlier  at  a 
Euroclub  Cup  semi-final  in  one  of  J 
the  brilliancies  of  the  year. 

Gelfand  v Kramnik 

1 d4  d5  2 c4  c6  3 Nc3  NfB  4 
Nf3  e6  5 e3  Nbd7  6 Qc2  Bd6  7 
g4?I  The  controversial  Shirov  Gam- 
bit. Bb4  Rather  than  go  for  the 
murky  Nxg4  8 Rgl,  Kramnik  prefers 
to  launch  his  uwn  counterplay. 

8 Bd2  Qe7  9 a3  Bxc3  10 
Bxc3  b6  11  Bd3  BaG  12  Qa4 


North 

4 AKQ  10972 
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4 None 
¥876542 
♦ 10964 
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dxc4  13  Qxa6  cxd3  14  Qxd3  Q- 
0 15  g5  Nd5  16  Bd2  f5!  Now  if 
White  castles  short  or  keeps  his  K 
in  the  centre,  Black  infiltrates  by 
Qf7-h5. 

17  0-0-0  c5  18  Kbl  b5!The 
standard  line-opener  against  a long 
castled  king. 

19  Qxb5  Rab8  20  Qa5  Rb3 
21  Ka2  Rfb8  22  Rbl  e5!  23 
Rhcl  Qe6  Threatening  Nc3+. 

24  Kal  exd4  25  Rxc5  Nxc5 
26  Qxc5.  With  his  position  deteri- 
orating, Gelfand  pins  his  hopes  on 
this  exchange  sacrifice  and  his 
threat  of  27  Nxd4 . . . 

26  . . . Nc3!  27  Nxd4  Rxb21. 
but  he  has  set  up  Kramnik's  final  at- 
tack. If  28  Nxe6  Rxbl  or  Ra2  mate. 
28  Rxb2  Qa2+!  29  Resigns. 

• Looking  for  a chess  club  or  one- 
day  congress  near  you?  The  British 
Chess  Federation  (01424  442500) 
has  details  of  all  affiliated  clubs,  a 
congress  calendar,  and  information 
about  suppliers  of  chessbooks  and 
computers.  And  if  you  have  a 
talented  son/daughter/pupil,  enter 
him  or  her  for  next  month's  London 
junior  congress  (017076  59080) 
where  Nigel  Short  first  made  his 
name. 

No  2448 


abode!  g h 


White  mates  in  three  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  C Szabo, 
1888). 

No  2447:  1 Qgl  (threat  2 Qfl  and 
3 d3),  Bxgl  2 d3  and  3 b4.  If  Be3  2 
dxe3  d3  3 e4.  If  Bg3  2 Qxd4  + Kxd4  3 
Ne6. 


crossed  to  the  queen  of  hearts  anil 
led  a low  club  to  the  king  3nd 
West’s  ace.  At  this  point,  the  posi- 
tion was: 

North 

4 KQ  10972 
¥ None 
♦ 82 
* None 


South 
4 54 

¥ A 1093 
♦ A KQ 
4K94  3 

chance  at  oil.  Winning  the  opening 
heart  lead  in  dummy,  Beryl  cashed 
the  ace  of  spades  on  which  West  dis- 
carded a club.  At  this  point  most  de- 
clarers would. have  given  the  hand 
up  as  hopeless,  conceding  a spade 
u-ick  and  the  ace  of  clubs. 

But  Mrs  Kerr  does  not  concede 
defeat  easily,  and  at  the  third  trick 
she  led  a small  club  from  the 
dummy.  When  East  played  low, 
Beryl  reasoned  that  with  a certain 
spade  trick,  East  would  not  have 
ducked  the  ace  of  clubs  if  she  held 
It,  so  Beryl  went  for  her  only 
chance  by  putting  in  the  nine,  of 
clubs!  West  ducked,  so  Beryl 


West 

♦ None 
¥8765 

♦ 10964 

♦ None 


East 

4 J 86 
¥ None 

♦ J75 

* Q 10 


South 

4 5 

¥ A10 

♦ AKQ 

♦ 43 

Because  of  West’s  earlier  club 
discard,  she  no  longer  had  a card  ip 
the  spit,  to  play  to  East's  winners.  So 
she  exited  with  a heart,  which  Beryl 
won  with  the  ten.  The  ace  of  pearls 
followed, . then  the  three  top  dia- 
monds,, on  the  last  of  which  East 
was  squeezed  in  the  black  suits,  so 
the  contract  made!  A fine  example 
of  the  principle  that' at  bridge,  you 
should  never  giye  up,  C 
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Milton  Abbey  and  the  lake  whose  auhmcTgcnco  of  Middleton  gave  bird,  to  the  model  village  of  Milton  Abba* 

Villagers  battle  for  future  of  their  lake 


1 A /HEN  Joseph  Damer,  Lord 
VV  Milton,  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
wanted  to  improve  the  views 
from  his  Dorset  mansion  more 
than  200  years  ago  he  was  not 
going  to  let  the  ancient  settie- 
l ment  inhabited  by  his  estate  | 
l workers  stand  in  his  way,  writes 
Geoffrey  Oi  bbs. 

Landscaping  designs  proposed 
by  Capability  Brown  called  for 
the  creation  of  a lake  in  a valley 
below  the  house  — where  the 
then  thriving  town  of  Middleton 
stood  around  a medieval  abbey. 
And  a lake  he  would  have  — now 
the  subject  of  a battle  over  ita 
future  ownership. 

So  the  model  village  of  Milton 
Abbas  was  born.  Half  a mile 
from  the  old  town  and  conve- 
niently obscured  from  Darner's 


view,  workers  were  rehoused 
between  1773  and  1779  in  a 
collection  of  thatched  houseB 
that  are  today  a magnet  for 
tourist  coaches. 

But  it  is  the  future  of  the  lake 
that  is  foremost  in  villagers' 
minds.  Some  weeks  ago  a “for 
sale”  sign  appeared,  and  the 
community  is  desperate  to  pre- 
vent the  disposal  of  the  lake  and 
surrounding  paddocks  for 
commercial  development. 

*The  village  haB  never  been  so 
united  over  anything.”  says  Jane 
Ling,  who  has  played  a leading 
role  in  setting  up  a trust  to  help 
seek  lottery  funding  to  buy  the 
38-acre  site  — part  of  which  is 
designated  an  ancient  monument 

Their  cause  haB  been  taken  up 
by  the  Dorset  Wildlife  Trust, 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


■ does  Canada  have  the 

lflf  letters  CDN  as  its  interna- 
tional car  registration  plate? 
Surely  it  would  be  more  logical 
to  have  CND? 

THE  DN  stands  for  Dominion. 

Tile  abbreviation  was  created 
when  Canada  was  one.  — Bob  Ham- 
marberg,  Minneapolis,  USA 

CANADA  has  CDN  as  its  inter- 
national car  registration  plate 
instead  of  CND  because  the  Cam- 
paign for  Nuclear  Disarmament  got 
there  first,  and  most  of  us  can't  tell  a 
noun  from  an  adjective  anyway.  — 
D W Lawson.  Ridgetown.  Ontario. 
Canada 


Jk  RE  VCRs  available  that 
AA  skip  the  adverts? 

70  BE  able  to  skip  the'  adverts, 
the  VCR  will  first  have  to  detect 
the  difference  between  pro- 
grammes and  commercials  — no 
small  problem  — and  then  be  able 
to  identify  the  lasl  commercial  m I 
the  break  in  order  to  start  recording 
again.  . , . ... 

As  commercial  breaks  in  the  uiv 
are  usually  in  the  range  of  1 to  3 
minutes,  and  individual  commer- 
cials are  anything  from  10  seconds 
to  l minute  or  so,  the  technology  re- 
quired to  stop  and  restart  the  VCR 
would  be  considerable. 

Within  riV,  a system  of  labelling 
1 commercials  electronically  — called 
Adlog  or  EVT  (electronic  verifica- 
tion of  transmission)  — was  intro* 


duced  in  the  eighties.  Bui  great  care 
was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  EvT 
data  was  erased  from  the  television 
signal  before  transmission  to  pre 
vent  anyone  producing  a device  to 
suppress  the  adverts.  — Tony 
Meacock,  Norwich 

A DEVICE  was  available  some 
/ \ years  ago  in  America  which  | 
detected  the  slight  discontinuity  in 
the  sync  pulses  on  the  switch  be 
tween  programmes  and  adverts, 
and  placed  die  machine  on  pause 
until  the  next  glitch.  In  Britain  the 
glitch  does  not  normally  occur  since 
the  adverts  take  their  sync  from  the 
programme  source.  — Roger 
Wilnmt.  Surbiton.  Surrey 


I J /HAT  is  the  ultimate 

W irony? 

THE  second  law  of  thermody- 
namics (simply  slated,  heal 
nows  from  hot  to  cold)  predicts  that 
the  universe  will  reach  a final  state 
of  thermodynamic  equilibrium,  or 
maximum  entropy,  at  which  time 
the  universe  will  be  dead.  Indeed,  if 
the  universe  lias  any  purpose,  it 
must  end.  for  to  continue  on  after 
reselling  that  purpose  would  be 
pointless.  The  ultimate  irony  is  that 
the  universe  dies  to  make  a point. 
—Jatnes  Baird,  Woodstock,  Georgia. 
USA 


HAS  the  evolution  of 

surnames  with  their  origins 
in  occupations  or  place  names 
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Letter  from  Hirkey  David  Kennedy 


No  stone  unturned 


EARLY  breakfast  at  5am 
consists  or  plain  bread  and  a 
long  glass  of  cold  cherry 
juice.  The  drive  to  Helkis  takes 
about  15  minutes,  the  final  two 
miles  winding  around  tile  steei  >- 
sided  hills  just  as  the  first  hints  nf 
dawn  are  appearing. 

The  view  as  we  come  round  the 
final  bend  is  stunning:  the  Turkish 
Euphrates,  brood  at  this  point,  lias  a 
silvery  appearance  at  dawn.  A few 
lights  twinkle  from  Helkis  in  the  dis- 
tance and  Tilinusa  on  the  far  side  of 
llie  river.  Further  c-asl  still,  the  hori- 
zon is  a bright  orange-red  where  the 
sun  is  nlioui  to  rise  over  the  bills  to- 
wards Kdcssn. 

1 tend  to  think  in  terms  of  ancient 
geography.  Roman  and  Crusader 
Edessais  Wkm  away;  Harrnn,  home 
nf  Abraham  and  scene  of  l lie  disas- 
ter of  die  Roman  general  C missus,  is 
nearby. 

It  is  surprising  that  Helkis  should 
be  so  isolated  and  unknown.  As  its 
old  Greek  name  implies,  Zeugma 
was  once  a crossing  place:  indeed, 
the  only  permanent  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates  between  the  Taurus 
mountains  and  Babylonia.  The 
Roman  road  would  have  been  a 
bustling  highway  funnelling  much 
of  the  traffic  of  northern  Syria  to 
this  convenient  crossing.  Bui  today 
there  is  not  even  one  of  llie  great 
box-like  ferries. 

Belkin,  with  its  50-otld  families, 
lies  on  the  edge  oi  a buried  town 
twice  the  size  of  Roman  London. 
The  villagers  take  it  all  for  granted. 
The  headman  has  a handful  of  an- 
cient coins.  He  also  has  a drill  with 
which  he  skilfully  copies  classical 
designs  on  to  smooth  river  slimes 
front  a battered  copy  of  Board  man's 
book  on  Rumnn  gems. 

Greek  inscriptions  can  be  seen 
beneath  the  whitewash  on  walls  as 
well  as  what  looks  like  a font  witli 
goats  drinking  from  it.  Just  beyond 
the  houses  lie  the  openings  of  the* 
first  of  many  long-looted  tombs.  The 
language  of  the  epitaphs  is  Greek 
but  the  names  are  mostly  Semitic: 
“Mouimus.  Alas!  Farewell. ' 

Zeugma  may  have  disappeared 
but  it  lies  beneath  the  village  fields. 
Pistachio  trees  and  wheat  overlie 
ancient  houses  and  shops,  temples 
and  roads,  and  an  entire  legionary 


which  seeB  the  lake  ns  Ideal  for  a 
nature  reserve.  Grebe,  tufted 
duck  and  coot  are  among  the 
bird  life  that  visit  the  area,  and 
the  lake  Is  also  home  to  the 
water  vole,  one  of  the  most 
threatened  mammala  in  Britain. 

The  Wildlife  Trust  has  submit-  I 
ted  a bid  to  the  Lottery  Heritage 
Fund  to  support  its  proposed 
purchase,  and  villagers  hope 
their  commitment  will  prove  a 
telling  factor  in  the  application. 

Even  so,  the  village  admits  to 
being  twitchy.  The  family  firm 
selling  the  lake,  which  has  been 
run  as  a game  fishery,  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  Is  a commercial 
deal  and  that  it  is  likely  to  sell  to 
the  first  buyer.  His  lordship 
would  hove  approved  of  such 
pragmatism. 


ended,  or  can  we  look  forward 
to  one  day  meeting  Mr 
Programmer  or  Ms  Consultant? 

THE  surnames  which  will  date 
back  to  the  late  20th  century 
will  be  Mr  Downsized,  Mrs  Home 
less  and  Ms  Job-Seeker.  — Duncan 
Grant.  Twickenham,  Surrey 


Any  answers? 

\ A / HAT  is  the  origin  of  “pinch 
V V punch,  first  day  of  the 
month"? — Lesley  Jones,  Eltham, 
London 

A BOOK  of  herbal  remedies 
r\  warns  against  using  rose- 
mary if  you  have  a heart  condi- 
tion or  epilepsy.  The  book  also 
says  that  it  should  not  be  eaten 
for  more  than  two  days  running. 
Why?  — Yvonne  May,  Cardiff 

IN  A recent  episode  of 
/ Coronation  Street,  Vera 
Duckworth  complained  that  she 
had  been  “left  standing  like  plf- 
fey  on  a rock  bun".  What  is  pif- 
fey,  and  why  was  it  on  a bun? 

— Peter  Chad  web,  London 


Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to 
weekly@0uardian.co.uk.  faxed  to 

0171/44171  -242-0985.  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly.  75  Farring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HO. 
Readers  with  access  to  the  Internet 
can  respond  to  Notes  & Queries  via 

http://go2.guBrdian.co.uk/nq/ 


for  tress.  Mosaics  and  works  of  art 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  fields  for 
at  least  two  centuries  and  have 
resurfaced  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin 
and  St  Petersburg. 

Our  arrival  is  a source  of  a little 
employment  ami  adds  colour  to  the 
everyday  routine  of  the  villagers. 
When  they  are  not  working  witli  us 
they  lake  their  turns  in  the  hides  on 
the  hills  providing  an  armed  guard 
lor  tlie  valuable  pistachio  crops. 

Iliey  are  a Hardy  people  and  our 
vulnerability  In  sickness  seems  odd 
lo  them.  When  we  ran  out  of  im- 
ported lap  water,  Melmiet  gener- 
ously filled  a bucket  of  d linking 
water  for  us  from  the  Euphrates. 
Within  24  hours  most  of  the  leaui 
developed  dysentery  and  we  began 
to  unde  ret  am!  why  the  cemeteries 
of  Zeugma  are  so  extensive. 


BUT  the  way  of  life  is  sched- 
uled far  iwnnanent  chain,  v. 

By  2000  both  Zeugma  and 
Belkis  will  be  under  50m  of  water. 
Just  500m  downstream  work  is  un- 
derway on  a dam.  We  are  here  to  try 
to  salvage  something  before  the 
reservoir  forms. 

The  team  and  the  local  village 
workmen  haw  been  excavating  on 
I the  edge  of  the  riverside  scarp,  on  a 
villa  lQUin  above  the  river,  with  a 
view  to  kill  fur.  We  had  known  from 
a narrow  looters'  tunnel  dial  there 
was  a mosaic  floor  in  the  main  room.  1 
Further  evacuations  revealed  =t 
sigieri)  pavement  in  a dozen  cnluurs. 
The  intricate  geometric  pattern 
framed  a figured  panel  depicting  a 
standing  male  and  seated  female.  Or 
part  of  them— • die  central  panel  had 
been  hacked  out  by  looters  and  only 
the  feet  and  legs  survived. 

This  was  to  have  been  the  first  of 
several  seasons  of  excavation  but  in 
the  event  no  further  funding  is  avail- 
able: a tragedy  for  archaeology  that 
so  much  will  be  lost.  A tragedy  too 
for  the  villagers  whose  homes  will 
disappear.  Already  Belkis  and  other 
villages  upstream  are  experiencing 
a drift  away  as  people  anticipate  the 
inevitable.  Ten  years  from  now  the 
road  to  Belkis  will  stop  short  at  a 
I lake,  the  valley  quieter  still  than 
when  Freyn  Stark  described  it  ■ im- 
mured in  sunlit  silence  below  the 
level  of  the  living  world". 


A Country  Diary 


Hilary  Thompson ___ 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.'  To  some- 
one used  to  the  steady  pace  of 
life  in  the  tropics,  spring  in  the  Ade- 
laide hills  is  a turmoil  of  activity.  A 
few  weeks  ago.  snow  was  falling  on 
Mount  Lofty:  now  the  sun  makes  it 
through  the  cloud  most  days. 

Our  resident  magpie-larks  are 
working  on  a second  brood  in  their  | 
mud  nest  high  up  in  the  blue  gum. 
The  young  from  the  first  brood  are 
adolescent  and  self-supporting,  but 
ns  with  humans,  this  docs  not  pre- 
vent them  from  begging  from  their 
parents.  Along  the  street,  almost 
every  bush  or  small  tree  seems  to 
have  its  fledgling  red  waulebird,  per- 
sistently uttering  its  insect-like  call 
so  Hint  the  parents  can  locale  it. 

Tlie  vocals  are  an  important  part 
of  the  spring  performance.  In  the  I 
woodlands,  tlie  breeze  now  carries, 
or  deflects,  the  elusive  deep  “coo"  of 
the  bronzewing  pigeon.  Our  subur- 
ban gardens  are  still  enlivened  by 
the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  Adelaide 


rosellas,  although  many  of  these 
blue  and  orange  parrots  are  now  at 
their  nest  holes  in  the  woodlands. 

The  ducks  are  early  starters, 
braving  even  the  winter  winds. 
Prominent  among  these  are  robust 
hybrids  of  the  native  Pacific  black 
duck  and  the  introduced  mallard. 
The  first  flotillas  of  ducklings  were 
out  on  the  water  in  August  but  tlie 
mortality  rate  seems  high. 

Spring  is  not  just  for  tlie  birds.  In 
the  depths  of  winter,  konlns  fluff  up 
and  cling  to  the  limbs  of  the  euca-  . 
fyptus,  their  heads  huddled  in  their 
fur.  but  now  they  peer  down  to  look 
at  you  as  you  walk  underneath.  Tlie 
warmer  weather  lias  also  mobilised 
the  reptiles,  with  the  slow  but 
steady  shinglebneks  and  blue- 
tongued  lizards  shuffling  through 
tlie  leaf  litter  and  catching  the  sun 
wherever  they  can . 

But  within  a few  weeks  the  wind  1 
will  blast  us  with  hot  dry  air.  Tlie 
parching  weather  will  shrivel  the 
green  legacy  of  a wcl  winter  and  pro- 
I vide  the  fuel  for  future  bush  fires. 
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Moving  up  to 
a higher  Guerre 

Martin  Guerre  has  had  a refit.  But  Michael  Bllllngton 
believes  the  age  of  the  musical  may  be  over  anyway 


rHK  THEATRE  out  be  a 
bitchy  place.  At  the  first  night 
of  Marlin  < iiierre.  in  July,  two 
well-known  lyricists  met  in  the  inter- 
val. "What  ilci  ynu  think  of  it  so  far?” 
i me  asked  the  other.  The  reply  came: 
"It’s  even  worm.-  than  I'tl  hoped." 

Tluil  sums  up  tin*  element  of 
sehailenfreiule  in  the  initial  reaction 
to  Martin  (iiw-m*:  mi  unholy  glee 
that  a team  us  successful  as  Ituuhiil 
anil  Si  hhiibeig  and  CatiUTnii  Mack- 
intosh had  nune  up  with  a hit  of  a 
no- n ii.  Hut  tin-  n-luiiiicln-d  vitmuii  at 
I dm  Ion's  I Vi  ace  1m  I wart  I Theatre  at 
least  has  ii  narrative  drive  and  co- 
hcremv  missing  fnun  the  original. 

It  will  never  lie  a great  musical  bill  it 
now  seems  a reasonably  proficient 
show  that  tells  its  story  clearly. 

’Iltc  new  version,  with  revised 
lyrics  from  Stephen  Clark,  plants 
the  key  motifs  curly  on:  religious 
persecution,  (lie  centrality  of  land, 
the  need  for  the  heroine,  Herirande, 
to  produce  a Catholic  heir. 

In  a sense,  Martin  (inn  re  is  an  al- 
tiiupL  to  riqx-al  tile  pattern  of  Miss 
Saigon:  pure  ixission  is  destroyed  by 
external  forces.  If  the  format  works 
belter  in  the  earlier  show,  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  There  is  an  his- 
toric inevitability  about  the  deal  ruc- 
tion of  the  love  of  a Vietnamese  girl 
for  an  American  til.  Hut  here  there 
is  .something  arbitrary  about  the 
sin Iden  conversion  uf  IBertmiule 
and  Arnaud  tin  'lliil,  the  stranger 
who  passes  himself  off  as  her  hus- 
band with  the  village's  complicity,  to 
Protestantism.  This  is  still  the 
show's  glaring  weakness:  if  the  con- 
flict between  private  passion  and  t lie 
cli-.tr ti clivo  nature  of  Catholic  zeal  is 
liie  show's  real  theme,  why  doesn't 
it  do  more  lu  explain  the  attract  ions 
i»f  the  rival  faith? 

My  own  suspicion  is  dial  Houhlil 
ami  Schiinhcrg  have  bitten  off  a 
ihi-me  which  tin-  musical  can  not 
easily  chew:  which  is  why  Martin 
(iuerre  will  always  be  an  intriguing 
curiosity  rather  than  a global  hit. 
liul  at  lea-vt  the  show's  creators  have 


tidied  up  their  act:  actually  the  first 
act  more  than  the  second.  And 
there  is  still  one  moment  llini  justi- 
fies the  form:  Animal's  absorption 
into  the  cninmiinity  is  symbulised 
by  his  echo  of  their  own  foiit-slimi])- 
ing  dancing.  It  is  tin-  best  municnL 
in  an  evening  I lint,  even  if  it  doesn’t 
catch  at  the  hear  I.  proves  that  musi- 
cals are  nut  written  but  re-written. 

What  is  surprising  is  tli.’ii  anyone 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact. 
Cameron  Mackiniosli  himself  has 
not  been  slow  In  point  out  that  the 
history  of  the  musical  is  lillm-d  with 
examples  of  extensive  rcliiuiu  lies. 
Guys  And  Dulls  became  n durable 
classic  largely  because,  after  its  ini- 
tial lour,  it  was  (nkeu  off  the  road  for 
10  mouths  mid  totally  rewritten. 

Several  murals  can  be  deduced 
from  all  this.  One  is  tiiut  the  musi- 
cal, because  it  represents  a conlilion 
uf  diverse  talents,  needs  a strong 
figure  to  pull  it  together.  Mackin- 
tosh is  obviously  one  such:  lie 
manages  to  combine  an  innocent, 
sclioolboyisli  delight  in  musicals 
with  the  steel  of  a (radii ional  show- 
man. As  I came  nut  of  Martin 
Guerre  I noticed  him  standing  next 
to  the  lighting  cuiisole  at  the  back  of 
the  stalls  carefully  controlling  the 
curtain  calls  sn  that  die  show’s  ova- 
tion was  not  allowed  to  outstay  its 
welcome  by  a single  second.  Hr  is 
clearly  a producer  who  leads  from 
behind  as  well  as  from  the  front. 

Musicals,  more  than  any  other 
form,  need  to  be  ruail-tested.  It 
seems  to  me  an  act  of  folly  to  open  a 
musical  "cnld"  in  the  West  Km  I nr 
on  Urocidwiiy.  Ciiv«_-u  the  expense  uf 
Louring.  I should  have  thought  the 
answer  was  to  give  a show  the  kind 
of  laboratory  testing  that  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  achieves  in  his  home- 
brewed festival  at  Sydmonlnn. 

Dm  behind  all  this  lurks  nil  even 
larger  question  as  In  whether  big 
musicals,  un  the  scale  of  Martin 
Guerre,  have  a viable  future.  This 
one  will  finally  have  cost  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  produce.  I suspect  we  have 


Prom  days  gone  by  . . . Juliette  Caton  and  lain  Glen  in  Cameron 
Mackintosh’s  revamped  musical  Martin  Guerre  photo:  Henrietta  butler 


reached  the  point  where  the  musi- 
cal will  he  forced  to  contract  both 
because  of  the  murderous  ecn- 
uumics  and  shifts  in  public  taste. 

The  rise  of  the  big  musical  in  the 
IPSUs  was  die  product  of  many 
tilings:  individual  temperament, 
expanding  technology,  even  para- 
doxically the  effect  of  economic 
recession.  Ii  was  us  if,  in  times  of 
vcuiinniic  uncertainty,  audiences 
craved  opulent  public  escapism  to 
justify  the  mere  act  of  going  anil.  The 
musical  offered  irrationality,  fantasy, 
spectacle  at  a lime  when  social  real- 
ity was  becoming  loo  much  to  hear. 

Lloyd  Webber,  in  un  intriguing  in- 
terview’ in  a recent  issue  of  Billboard, 
said:  “Backstage  costs  in  London,  as 
in  New  York,  hove  now  reached  re- 
ally dangerous  levels.  I have  a feeling 
that  the  day  of  the  big  musical  is  end- 
ing and  tiiRt,  although  Cats,  les  Mis 
and  Phantom  will  be  with  us  for  a 


On  the  trail  of  the  Mad  March  Harle 
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JAZZ 

John  Fordham 

HERE'S  nothing  half-hearted 
I ahum  John  Harle.  litis  big.  de- 
ceptively easy-going  man,  with  a 
merciless  line  in  mockery  — of  him- 
self and  others  — fell  in  low  wilh 
the  saxophone  lit  a time  in  (lu-  sev- 
enties when  hardly  anybody  else  in 
elassieal  music  took  it  seriously. 
Thai  might  have  helped  him  cope 
later  with  ihe  frenzy  that  greeted  his 
premiere  of  Harrison  Birtwistle's 
iinnim  promisingly  byznnliiie  sax 
cnnceiiit  in  IMS's  Last  Night  Of 
'Die  I'mins. 

Harle  plays  everything  lie  lunches 
will)  conviction,  whether  its  Iris 
show  or  not.  As  Michael  Nyman’s 
regular  saxophonist,  its  his  deli- 
cately incisive  soprano  sax  yuu  can 
hear  on  that  composers  lunmiis 
sou  ndl rack  for  the  film  The  Piano. 

An  ex-Army  bandsman  who  often 
I 1 ili irii i us ly  reconstructs  Ihe  Bilko- 
osgiie  antics  of  his  military  days. 
Hitrle  loves  the  classical  world's  pre- 


cision and  order,  but  dislikes  its 
conservatism  of  repertoire.  He  is 
testing  musical  tolerances  to  the 
limit  by  louring  a band  that  com- 
bines a string  quartet,  a classical  so- 
prano, jazz  saxist  Andy  Sheppard, 
and  Klvis  Costello  singing  Shake- 
speare. 

“People  now  expect  composers  to 
have  multi-disciplinary  skills,  hut 
it's  about  musical  coherence  more 
than  simply  expecting  audiences  to 
go  ‘WimT  if  you  just  throw  a siring 
rpiariet  amt  a group  of  punpipers 
fnun  the  /bides  mi  a singe  together. 
I’ve  tried  not  to  lake  people  mil  of 
context."  Nailing  his  colours  lu  the 
must  with  typical  brio,  he  Inis  culled 
(he  show  (and  the  newly  rclrnseil 
album)  Terror  And  Magnificence. 
Nothing  so  frivolous  for  him  as  An 
livening  With  John  And  Elvis. 

In  Manchester  last  week.  I lie 
band  played  in  an  initially  reserved 
audience  of  classical  fans  surprised 
by  (be  volume,  Sheppard  fans 
surprised  by  the  careful  order, 
Costello  fans  surprised  by  the  lack 
of  l ock  ’ii*  roll. 


But  the  point  grew  on  them.  The 
Sheppard  fans  shifted  a little  closer 
to  the  edges  of  their  seats  when  the 
jazzman's  swooping,  buffeting  tenor 
sax  soliloquies  began  to  intertwine 
with  Harle’s  pure,  stalely  lyricism. 
Costcllu's  faith  fills  cheered  his  han- 
dling of  U Mistress  Mine. 

Terror  And  Magnificence  itself,  a 
long  Iwo-saxophone  feature  moving 
between  haunting,  ethereal  high- 
note  themes  mid  thrashing,  percus- 
sive odysseys,  revealed  more  of  its 
in  ton  (led  tensions  than  it  has  before. 
The  collisions  between  wluil  sound 
like  eighties  club  grooves  and  Ihe 
Mth  century  French  poetry  on  the 
backing  tape  were  far  less  distracting 
than  lln-y  have  been  previously. 

Harle  once  let  un  (hut  he  feared 
Sheppard's  spuiitiineily,  while  She|>- 
pard  was  anxious  about  Hai  le's  pre- 
cision. Hut  tile  interplay  between 
the  two  is  now  remarkably  relaxed. 
And  flit*  contrast  of  the  voices  — 
Costello's  bruised,  yearning  sound 
on  the  Shakespeare  sonnets,  Sarah 
Leonard's  cool,  unfussy  clarity  — 
remoulds  treacherously  familiar 


long  time  to  come,  they  may  well  be 
tile  first  and  last  of  their  kind.” 

1 suspect  he  is  right.  After  an  age 
of  giantism,  there  will  be  a return  to 
musicals  on  a more  human  scale.  I 
certainly  hope  so.  What  the  musical 
has  lost  in  recent  years  is  the  capa- 
city to  engage  us  through  well- 
written  books  recognisable  human 
dilemmas:  all  the  qualities  that 
pervaded  the  American  musical  in 
its  heyday  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
mill  that  account  for  the  current 
vogue  for  revivals.  Tile  musical,  by 
definition,  will  always  be  somewhat 
larger  and  more  expansive  thou  life: 
but.  unless  it  rediscovers  its  roots  in 
lived  experience,  it  will  turn  into  an 
inoperable  lieliemolli.  Although 
Marlin  Guerre  hus  been  much 
improved  in  its  rewritten  version,  it 
still  suggests  to  me  the  end  of  a 
particular  historical  phase  rather 
than  a new  beginning. 


material  to  make  it  glow  again  with 
a seductive  light. 

If  Haile  rejects  the  convenient 
crossover  tag,  does  he  still  perceive 
himself  as  a classical  musician  on  a 
gig  like  this?  "I  choose  to  be  re- 
garded as  a classical  musician,"  he 
says  emphatically.  “1  believe  in  clas- 
sical proportion  and  classical  rea- 
sonings. 

"But  there’s  room  for  extempori- 
sation, when  it’s  knitted  within  the 
proportions.  Andy  and  I did  Hunting 
The  Hare  completely  differently  and 
about  twice  ns  long  in  Manchester 
as  we  did  elsewhere,  but  it  was  still 
absolutely  true  to  the  structure." 
Hunting  llic  Hare  began  out  of 
nowhere  in  Manchester  — a wild, 
whooping  sax  exchange  turning  to 
Hie  soft  caress  of  the  theme,  and 
then  contrasting  Sheppard’s  gritty 
sonorousness  against  Harle's 
haughty  delicacy.  It  was  maybe  the 
best  example  of  what  Harle  is  dri- 
ving at.  Both  artists  embraced  (lie 
idea  of  music  as  written,  but  both 
had  the  space  to  be  utterly  them- 
selves. 

The  Terror  And  Magnificence  CD  is 
out  on  the  Dscca/Argo  label 


Back  on 
the  blocks 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 

1/LfBEN  Prince  Of  The 
If  If  Pagodas  was  premiered  in 
1989  It  was  a milestone  produc- 
tion for  the  Royal.  It  was  the 
ballet  with  which  MacMillan 
finally  made  his  truce  with  the 
Opera  House  after  a long,  un- 
easy absence.  It  was  the  ballet, 
too,  in  which  he  famously 
plucked  Darccy  Bussell  out  of 
the  corps  and  turned  her  into  n 
star.  And  it  was  die  ballet  that 
launched  Russell’s  partnership 
with  Jonathan  Cope.  Is  it  a clas- 
sic or  not?  Unfortunately,  the 
motorist  who  bumped  Cope  off 
his  motorbike  earlier  this  month 
had  no  respect  for  ballet  history. 
So  instead  of  revisiting  the  title 
role  as  planned.  Cope  was  at 
home  mending  a broken  rib.  His 
place  at  Bussell’s  side  for  the  re- 
vival was  taken  by  Stuart  Cassidy, 
Cassidy  has  danced  the  role 
before,  but  not  with  Bussell,  and 
Pagodas  is  unfortunately  a ballet 
where  you  need  to  know  your 
partner  well.  The  central  pas  tie 
deux  are  unrelenting  — pirou- 
ettes that  wilfully  push  against 
the  movement's  natural  flow; 
lifts  and  balances  that  can  be 
demolished  by  a split  second’s 
hesitation.  There  were  certainly 
moments  where  yuu  sensed  a 
hiss  or  breath  and  a hasty 
readjustment  in  Bussell  and 
Cassidy’s  partnering.  But  they 
weren’t  serious  enough  to  get  in 
the  way  of  a calm  second  look  at 
the  ballet  — and  the  recognition 
that  Pagodas,  controversial  at  its 
opening,  still  provokes  both 
annoyance  and  awe. 

Genrgiadis’a  designs  continue 
to  look  impressive,  their  surreal 
mix  of  Jacobean  and  oriental  im- 
agery both  brutal  and  exquisite. 
Britten’s  score,  however,  is  as 
frustrating  as  it  i9  enchanting- 
The  theatrical  set  pieces  for  the 
four  wicked  Kings  nncl  the 
Prince  (who’s  been  bewitched 
into  a salamander)  are  full  of 
strange  lights  and  haunting 
rhythms  that  inspire  MacMillan 
to  startling  Invention.  But  in 
other  passages  MacMillan  has 
trouble  imposing  his  dance  over 
Britten's  high  floating  lines  and 
choppy  rhythms. 

The  performances,  though, 
hold  up  strongly.  Bussell  created 
Princess  Rose  when  she  was 
only  20  — and  her  trump  card 
was  her  artless  courage.  Now 
the  innocence  with  which  she 
surrounds  Rose  is  a more  calcu- 
lated quality  — but  far  more 
compelling.  Bussell  has  grown 
up  and  she  knows  how  to  carry  a 
core  of  stillness  in  her  dancing 
and  how  to  phrase  a movement 
so  that  it  hangs  vibrating  in  the 
air.  She  makes  serene  sense  out 
of  the  most  asymmetric  chal- 
lenges of  the  choreography.  ( 
Cassidy  as  her  Prince  doesn  t 
possess  die  slithery  length  of 
limb  that  made  Cope  so  elegant 
a salamander,  but  he  compen- 
sates with  n reptilian  urgency-- 
his  body  flickering  between  light 
and  dark,  quickness  and  immo- 
bility— that  is  mesmerising* 

If  audiences  are  unlikefy  to 
vote  it  a popular  classic,  both  the 
score  and  the  choreography  are 
rich  enough  and  odd  enough  to 
beg  for  a second  viewing. 
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Like  her  or  Kuala  Lumpur 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 

SOMEWHERE  up  there  is  a 
star  called  Mrs  Raquel  Watts. 
Before  Curly  Watts  married 
Raquel  Wolstenhulme,  he  named  a 
star  after  her  as  a token  of  his  adora- 
tion. Curly  is  a great  romantic  with  a 
terrible  haircut. 

It  is  a mistake  to  call  a star  after 
the  love  of  your  life.  Heaven  is  full  of 
busted  flushes.  You  can  have  “Curly 
loves  Raquel  for  ever  and  ever 
Amen"  removed  from  your  ribcage. 
You  can’t  shift  a star.  The  celestial 
Mrs  Raquel  Watts  shines  where  site 
| always  did  but  the  real  Mrs  Raquel 
Watts  is  on  her  way  to  Kuala 


Lumpur.  Mr  Watts  Is  on  his  way  to 
Wigan. 

This  week  in  Coronation  Street 
(Granada)  Raquel  applied  for  and 
was  offered  an  aromatherapist's  job. 
She  told  tiie  interviewing  panel  that 
she  spoke  a little  French.  "As  long 
as  I'm  not  talking  to  a French  per- 
son." They  thought  she  was  joking. 
Raquel  never  jokes.  She  is  funny  be-  | 
cause  she  innocently  tells  the  truth. 

It  did  come  as  a surprise  that  the 
job  was  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  It  was  less 
of  a surprise  if  you  know  the  Coro- 
nation Street  writers.  They  love  a 
luscious  name.  Hence  Raquel  Wbl- 
stenhulme.  Hence  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Cui  ly  rolled  the  words  around  his 
mouth  like  humbugs.  ‘Kuala 
1 jimpur!  You’ve  only  got  to  say  it  and 


you  know  it's  not  on.  Kuala  Lumpur. 
Where  is  it  anyway?  Ku-a-la  Lum-pur. 
‘Where's  Raquel?'  'Oh  she’s  off  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.'  I mean  . . .”  and  he 
pulled  on  his  mac.  It  wasn’t  raining 
but  this  is  Manchester  and  it  might 

Kevin  Kennedy  as  Curly  carried 
the  full  weight  of  the  dialogue, 
whirling  around  Raquel’s  deepening 
silence.  He  could  not,  at  first,  believe 
she  was  seriously  considering  Kuala 
Lumpur  and,  for  a while,  sat  in  his  | 
car  outside  his  house  like  a man 
who  knows  he  has  forgotten  some- 
thing, overlooked  something ... 

Then  he  knew  what  it  was.  “Did 
they  know  you  were  married?  I'm 
stupid,  me.  What  did  you  do  with 
your  ring?" 

She  had  told  the  interviewing 


‘Help? The  director's  lost  the  plot1 . . . Keaton,  Midler  and  Hawn  on  the  edge  in  The  First  Wives  Clnb 


Feelgood  disaster 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

THERE'S  nothing  worse  than 
trying  to  find  an  opener  for 
the  London  Film  Festival  that 
will  satisfy  everyone,  as  I know  from 
persona]  experience.  But  at  least 
The  First  Wives  Club,  which 
kicked  off  the  festival  this  year  and 
now  opens  commercially,  gave  the 
sponsors  a Hollywood  hit.  The  film 
progresses  towards  the  $100  million 
mark  at  the  box-office  in  America 
and  will  do  good  business  in  Britain. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  very  good. 
Some  at  the  LFF  opening  said  it  was 
pretty  bad.  But  most  agreed  that  it 
was  partially  saved  by  lively  perfor- 
mances from  Goldie  Hawn,  Bette 
Midler  and  Diane  Keaton  as  the 
three  wives  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands and  bent  on  revenge. 

These  three  go  to  It  with  a will 
born  of  experience,  and  director 
Hugh  Wilson  contents  himself  with 
watching  them  as  closely  as  he  cart. 
Performance  movies,  however, 
need  a belter  screenplay  titan 
Robert  Harling’s.  It  has  a fair  sprin- 
kling of  decent  jokes  but  no  shape, 
so  that  the  film  progresses  from  its 
cleverly  contemporary  premise 
down  an  alleyway  that  leads 
nowhere,  and  weakens  Its  argument 
wilh  the  most  blatant  compromise. 

These  at  first  forlorn  middle-aged 
Manhattanites  are  so  quickly  re- 
drawn as  active  and  well-preserved 
that'  the  youttger  models  wlipm 
their  cipher-like  men  go  for  are  out- 


gunned. The  real  argument  about 
what  kind  of  life  you  have  left  if  you 
have  spent  half  of  it  nurturing  a man 
who  now  wants  a younger  mode!  is 
scarcely  addressed  seriously.  The 
argument  that  this  is  a comedy 
won't  wash  since  a fourth  wife  com- 
mits suicide  and,  anyway,  comedy 
that  does  not  have  a basis  of  truth 
and  argument  is  nothing  but  jokes. 

The  film  looks  choppiiy  edited, 
poorly  shot  Rnd  slackly  directed,  so 
that  its  stars  have  to  rattle  to  distract 
attention  from  the  emptiness  of  the 
vessel;  it  isn’t  a good  film  at  all. 

The  playing  is  its  reason  for 
being.  Goldie  Hawn,  playing  some- 
one close  to  herself  — an  actress 
who  can’t  get  the  star  parts  that 
were  once  hers  by  right  — doesn  t 
even  try  to  avoid  comparison  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  fictional.  She 
whacks  through  her  part  with  a 
familiar  gutsy  abandon,  drinking 
bucketfuls  of  alcohol,  screaming  at 
her  doctor  for  more  collagen  in  her 
already  pouting  Ups  and 
complaining  of  the  injustice  of  life  s 
short  span  of  womanly  glory. 

Bette  Midler,  playing  the  dowdi- 
est with  some  aplomb,  also  seems 
the  most  real,  while  Diane  Keaton 
thrashes  about  convincingly  as  «Je 
woman  whose  analyst  turns  out  to 
be  her  husband’s  new  conquest. 

Hawn,  Midler  and  Keaton  do,| 
have  some  genuinely  sparky  se-, 

. queuces,  like  their  panic  when,  ma- 
rooned on  a building-site  platform, 
they  find  it  hurtling  down  the  side 
of  a skyscraper.  And  the  moment 
when  they  quarrel  viciously  among 


panel  that  she  had  no  ties  or  com- 
mitments. We  had  never  heard  her 
lie  before.  We  didn’t  know  she 
could. 

Raquel  has  been  a rare  creation, 
lovely,  funny  and  incapable  of  un- 
kindness.  Goodness,  as  a rule,  is  not 
photogenic.  Sarah  Lancashire,  who 
is  leaving  Coronation  Street,  created 
something  exceptional  in  Raquel. 
Off  hand  1 can't  think  of  anything 
comparable  except  Monroe  herself, 
who  wafted  around . on  the  same 
fluffy  cloud  of  childlike  daffiness. 

Introduced  casunlly  five  years 
ago  as  a beauty  queen,  she  and  the 
writers  have  put  a wicket-splintering 
spin  on  dumb  blondeness. 

Julian  Roach  wrote  an  aching 
elegy  for  Curly.  He  said:  “1  thought 
that  maybe  1 could  shoot  the  botli  of 
us.  if  I can’t  have  you.  Only  I haven’t 
got  a gun.  I’m  glad  to  say.  At  leasL 
it’s  Kuala  Lumpur . . . at  least  it's  not 
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a bloke.  Well,  there  will  be  a bloke 
In  the  long  run.  You  can’t  go 
through  your  life  without  fancying 
anybody  and  you  don’t  fancy  me.  It's 
all  right.  I know  the  truth.  But  then 
again,  I always  did.  Didn’t  I?” 

Raquel  had  married  him  on  the 
rebound  and  he  could  never  quite 
believe  his  luck.  'The  way  I look  at 
you  when  you’re  taking  your  make- 
up off . . . the  way  1 look  at  you  when 
you’re  doing  your  hair.  And  you 
don’t  even  know  l’ni  looking  at  you 
and  I want  you  so  much,  it's  so  over- 
whelming. The  only  overwhelming 
feeling  you  have  ever  had  for  me  is 
either  guilt  or  pity.  It's  only  choco- 
late money  and  it’s  nearly  very,  very 
convincing  but  It’s  only  chocolate 
money.  Well,  I'm  a grown-up  and  I 
need  the  oilier  kind  or  not  at  all." 

It  can't  be  quite  coincidental  that 
Coronation  Street  is  now  sponsored 
by  Cadbury's  chocolate  money. 


The  queen  of  Latin  kitsch 


themselves  at  least  comes  near  the 
nitty-gritty  of  their  emotional  situa- 
tion. Otherwise,  this  is  a film  whose 
feelgood  ending  is  a copoul  and 
which  never  lias  the  guts  to  follow 
any  of  its  arguments  to  a conclusion. 

Maggie  Smith  and  Stockard 
Channing  are  also  involved,  which 
will  raise  further  hopes  — but  they 
have  too  little  to  do  while  the 
younger  women  and  the  wicked 
men  are  no  more  than  the  decora- 
tions on  last  year’s  Christinas  tree. 

But  let's  be  charitable.  The  First 
Wives  Club  is  easy  enough  to  get 
through.  It  just  goes  in  one  eye  and 
out  the  other. 

Easily  the  best  film  of  an  other- 
wise dim  week  is  Yim  Ho'sThe  Day 
the  Sun  Turned  Cold,  which 
comes  from  Hong  Kong  but  was 
made  in  mainland  China.  A young 
man  goes  to  an  urban  police  station 
to  report  that,  years  ago,  his  mother 
murdered  bis  father  in  the  village 
where  Ihe  family  lived.  The  inspec- 
tor is  sceptical  and  only  reluctantly 
takes  up  the  case.  And  the  locals  are 

not  happy.  _ . . 

The  film,  with  many  flashbacks, 
is  both  a psychological  thriller  and  a 
study  of  a backward  society  strug-  I 
cling  along  in  an  uncertain  present. 

Ii  is  acted  with  a quietly  tenacious 
skill  and  shot  so  that  the  ordinari- 
ness of  everyday  life  gives  further 
poiot  to  the  story.  • | 

It  is  not  as  dramatic  qs  Zhang 
Yimou  might  have  made  it,  nor  as  | 
picturesque  as  a Chen  Kalge  filriy 
But  Yini  Ho’s  picture  of  violent  emo- 
tions surfacing  within  a community 
trying  hard  to  make  ends  meet  is 
undeniably  impressive.  It’s  one  of 
die  outstanding  films  of  the  year 

from  this  part  of  the  world. 


Astrid  Hadad,  in  London 
with  her  cabaret  act,  talks 

to  Philip  Sweeney 

Ii  MEXICO  (77V,  early  summer. 

Irf  Astrid  Hadad  ami  her  Heavy 
Nopal  Review  lake  to  tin*  minuscule 
stage  uf  an  arty  little  cabinet  ifslaii- 
raiii  in  converted  turu-nf-llie  cen- 
tury rao-luuM  si  allies.  ILulad  — 
■iiniill.  Iasi -talking.  ini' -use.  ki-r 
aquiline  features  indicating  her  hall- 
I chain  w parentage  — Ah'-  ;||,d  | 
oil  stage  in  a siieci-v,i«>ii  nt  cxiravu-  I 
gam  and  ingenious  cnMimvs. 
l;i  .am  rubber  skulls  festoon  skirls, 
lizards  climb  bodices,  and  huge 
snmbrerus.  A big  dripping  foam 
heart,  dangling  copious  coronary 
plumbing,  manifests  itself  for  her 
song  Curaiun  Sangranie  (Bleeding  I 
Heart).  For  Me  Golpoaste  Tanlo 
Anoche  (You  Beal  Me  So  Hard  Last 
Night),  die  classic  ranchera  from 
her  first  album,  Ayl.  Hadad  retreats  i 
momentarily  behind  a screen  to  don 
bruises,  splints  and  crutches  as  she 
wails  out  the  lament  of  forties  rural, 
working-class  womanhood  (“Hit  my 
face,  wound  my  body,  but  please 
don’t  leave  me  . . to  a chic,  mid- 
dle-class nineties  audience  sipping 
margaritas. 

This  is  Latin  kitsch,  the  wave  of 
self-parody,  more  or  less  camp  and 
more  or  less  affectionate,  which, 
catalysed  by  the  Spanish  film-maker 
Pedro  Almodrtvar,  broke  on  Ihe 
shores  of  Spain  in  the  eighties  and 
is  still  washing  around  the  Hispanic 
world  today.  A strong  whiff  of  this 
movement  attends  the  season  of 
Latin  American  performance,  Cor- 
pus Delecti,  at  London's  1CA. 

Hadad  is  combining  Delecti  with 
a tour  of  the  UK.  For  half  a dozen 
years  now,  her  Heavy  Nopal  Review 
(the  nopal  is  the  quintessentially 
Mexican  cactus  whose  juice  is  dis- 
tilled to  make  tequila)  has  been 
touring  concert  hails  and  festivals 
both  in  Mexico  and  abroad.  (This 
place  is  my  caprice,”  says  Hadad 
after  the  show.  "Cabaret  is  my  inspi- 
ration, so  1 like  it  here.”)  Hadad, 
who  left  Mexico  City’s  Centro  Uni- 
versitario  de  Teatro  10  yours  ago. 
and  embarked  on  an  acting  career 
spanning  the  extremes  of  Mexican 
TV  soaps  and  all-female  productions 
of  Mozart  opera,  created  the  Heavy 
Nopal  concept  with  her  five-piece 
backing  group,  LosTarzanes. 

What  were  her  references?  “I'd  re- 
cently. graduated  from  . theatre 
school.  I was  singing,  but  bored  with 
jiist  s\nglng.  I wanted  to  include  a 
strong  visual  side,  with  make-up 
based  on  expressionism  and  Ger- 
man cabaret  from  the  1930s,  as  well 


as  an  element  nf  Mexican  popular 
culture  from  the  same  iH-riod,  tile 
carpus,  which  wore  u soli  of  circus, 
very  jxipular  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  with  ii  constant  stream  nl 
new  songs  anti  comic  political  criti- 
cism and  singing  stars  like  Maria 
L'oiiesii,  The  Utile  White  Cal'.’ 

And.  nl  com«‘.  the  ranch '.mi.  the 
melodramatic  country  song  turned 
national  music,  staple  id  tin-  m.iii- 
a.  hi  hand*,  mid.  id all.  "1  i 
-migiug  '-lav*  *ucli  as  Ltila  liclir.ili. 
who  died  liisi  year,  mul  le  t giv.ii  ; 
i |rt’i‘divi,*r>«n s.  shell  a*  l nchii  Ivy*-, 
wild  » »l»'cd  III!  harbillllMti'MIl  Itt’.M.  J 

What  about  Almodovar  and  ili< ■ 
camp  sensibility?  “Yes.  Alnmdovu] 
was  inline  mini  in  Mexico,  and  the 
giiv  scene  lias  been  an  important 
breeding  ground  for  alternative 
cabaret.  The  key  figure  in  repupu- 
larising  the  ranchera.  Juan  Gabriel 
[the  star  singer-songwriter,  perhaps 
Mexico's  biggest  individual  artist!  is 
gay,  though  not  satirical . . 

If  the  camping  up  of  Latino  clas- 
sics is  spreading  (I  recently  saw  an- 
other Mexican  ranchera  artiste  — 
the  utterly  authentic  red-neck  dub 
singer  Paquita  la  del  Barrio  — per- 
plexed as  an  audience  of  smart 
young  Madrid  women  howled  with 
laughter  at  her  entirely  un-postinod- 
ern  melo dramatics),  this  does  not 
preclude  good  music.  Hadad's 
Tarzanes  are  excellent  musicians.  | 
and  the  arrangements  and  Hadad's 
rendition  are  polished  and  powerful, 
even  more  so  on  her  records.  “I  love 
the  old  music,  1 try  to  treat  it  with 
respect,  to  exaggerate  lyrics  per- 
haps, but  to  create  serious  music." 


— . T- • 


Astrid  Hadad  . . . ‘Cabaret  is  my 
inspiration1 
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Fear  of  the  new 
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Christopher  Fray  ling 

Modernism 
by  Richard  Weston 
PhekJon  240pp  £45.00 

ENGLISH  culture  in  the  inter- 
war years  proved  peculiarly 
resistant  to  modernism  in  ar- 
chitecture and  design.  Of  the  great 
emigrf  architects  and  Bauhnus-ers 
who  arrived  in  London  during  the 
thirties,  Berthold  Lubetkin  was  re- 
duced to  designing  the  penguin 
pool  at  London  zoo,  Ldszlii  Moholy- 
Nagy  produced  window  displays  for 
Simpson’s  in  Piccadilly,  while  Wal- 
ter Gropius  was  turned  down  for  the 
job  of  principal  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.  “It  would,  I fear,  be  out  of  the 
question  to  apiwint  Dr  Gropius,'' 
wrote  a panic-stricken  civil  servant, 
lie  was  thought  too  intellectual,  tuo 
rational,  loo  much  of  a functionalist, 
ton  European  and ...  too  modern. 

When  modernism  was  associated 
with  sr aside  resorts  such  as  Bcxhill,  | 
nr  cinema  posters,  a film  like  Tilings 
Tu  Come  or  penguins,  it  was  quite 
fun;  in  a Punch  cartoon,  a fashion- 
able flapper  shrieked  ecstatically: 
“My  dear,  how  exquisitely  unfur- 
nished." Modernism  ns  leisure  pur- 
suit became  haute  culture  for  a 
season  nr  two,  but  when  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  real  places  in  which  tu 
live  nr  work,  Modernism  (with  u big  1 
M)  was  out  of  the  question  — de- 
spite Hie  missionary  efforts  of  a 
group  of  designers  and  critics  who 
subscribed  to  the  Architectural  Re- 
view and  usually  lived  in  Hampstead. 

Paradoxically,  these  missionaries 
produced  some  of  the  great  books 
about  a modern  movement  whose 
slogans  — "form  follows  function", 
■Tit ness  for  purpose",  "ornament  a 
crime",  "machines  for  living  in”, 
“less  is  more"  — proved  a great  deal 
more  subtle  and  complex  than  they 
at  first  appeared,  and  whose  consis- 
tency evaporated  the  closer  one 
looked  at  it.  Herbert  Read's  Art  And 
Industry  U93-IJ,  Nikolaus  Pevsner’s 
Pioneers  Of  The  Modern  Move- 
ment (1936,  later  retitied  Honeers 
Of  Modern  Design)  and  a series  or 
articles  in  the  Listener  which  ac- 
companied BBC  radio  talks  about 
"design  in  modern  life"  are  still  well 
worth  reading.  Inter- war  England 
certainly  made  a vital  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  modernism:  in- 
terpretations rather  than  perfor- 
mances. And  this  book,  by  architect 
and  teacher  Richard  Weston,  be- 
longs to  that  tradition. 

'Hie  roots  of  global  modernism 
are  traced  back  to  Brunei  father  and 
M»n.  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  Of  Ornament,  and  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  En  apos- 
tolic succession.  Morris  begat 
l.eihaby  who  begat  the  Bauhmis,  via 
the  Vienna  Secession  and  the 
DfiL i seller  Werkbtind.  Subsequent 
chapters  examine  "the  shock  of  the 
new"  in  the  fine  arts  around  the 
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time  of  the  first  world  war;  the  "re- 
turn to  order*  in  the  work  of  De  Styl 
and  Le  Corbusier;  art  and  revolution 
in  twenties  Soviet  Union;  the  trans- 
formation of  modernism  as  a set  of 
formal  and  aesthetic  principles  (and 
working  practices)  into  an  interna- 
tional style,  following  an  influential 
exhibition  at  New  York’s  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  1933.  Plus,  finally, 
die  Injection  of  modernism  into  the 
cultural  bloodstream  of  the  West, 
during  the  consumer  boom  follow- 
ing the  second  world  war. 

Each  chapter  Is  accompanied  by 
quotations  from  documents  and 
manifestos,  and  terrific  illustrations 
laid  out  against  acres  of  snow  white 
ns  if  they  were  shapes  in  n Mon- 
drian painting.  An  elegiac  punchline 
describes  recent  developments  in 
architecture  and  design  as  "merely 
rummaging  over  history,  or  living 
riff  the  astonishing  creative  outburst 
of  early  modernism,  rather  than  ex- 
tending or  transforming  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  new". 

Modernism  (the  title  is  in  design- 
er^ lower  case  nlf hough  the  story  is 
defiantly  upper  case)  retells  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  in  tile  style  of 
Pevsner's  Pioneers  — Hie  main  dif- 
ference being  that  Pevsner  wns  writ- 
ing when  modernism  seemed  to  be 
about  to  inherit  the  earth,  whereas 
Weston  is  writing  :il  a time  when  his 
readers  have  yet  to  recover  from  the 
trauma  of  debased  local  authority 
modernism  (In  the  form  of  cheaply 
constructed  tower  blocks  where 
form  followed  finance)  of  the  six- 
ties. So  that,  whereas  Pevsner’s  Pio- 
neers seemed  tike  n bible.  Weston’s 
modernism  seems  more  like  a 1 
lament  about  a fall  from  grace. 

fV  IS  AT  its  best  when  dealing 
with  “simultaneity"  (a  favourite 
word  of  the  twenties)  across  var- 
ious cultures:  Taylorism,  Henry 
Ford  and  the  American  system  at 
the  same  time  as  cubism  in  Europe; 
Finnish  designer  Alvar  Aalto’s  bent- 
wood chairs  at  the  same  time  as  the 
De  La  Warr  pavilion  In  Bexhill. 

'["here  are  a few  not  very  convinc- 
ing attempts  to  draw  parallels  with 
the  present  day:  the  Bauhaus  “basic 
design"  course  with  “the  way  the 
sculptor  Andy  Goldsworthy  now 
works  with  natural  materials";  twen- 
ties gr  aphics  with  Neville  Brody  and 
style  magazines;  futurist  happenings 
with  Monty  Python's  Flying  Circus. 
Architecture  and  virtuoso  pieces  of 
furniture  are  the  star  attractions: 
everyday  objects  of  desire  are 
scarcely  mentioned  and  so  the  re- 
cent literal  un?  of  the  history  of  de- 
sign does  not  feature.  The  work  uf 
women  designers  — such  as  Char- 
lotte PeiTiaiid  (who  designed  most 
uf  the  "Curbusier  chair")  and  Eileen 
Gray  — merits  only  a couple  of  lines. 

In  general.  Weston  does  not  seem 
very  interested  in  how  modernism 
was  viewed  from  outside  the 
char med  circle  of  architects  and 
theorists:  the  New  York  show  Mod- 
ern Architecture  of  1933  is  credited 
'with  disseminating  "the  new  archi- 
tecture ...  in  the  English-speaking 
world",  nnd  yet  by  then  Hollywood 
movies  had  been  featuring  (lie  latest 
designs  from  Europe  for  at  least 
three  yeara. 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  hand- 
some. and  useful  as  a work  of  refer- 
ence. Now  that  the  icons  of 
modernism  in  Bexhill  and  London 
zoo  have  become  listed  buildings,  it 
is  evidently  OK  to  get  misty-eyed 
about  them.  Modernism  has  be- 
come part  of  the  heritage  — so  long 
as  we  don't  have  to  confront  its  im- 
plications today. 


Fay  Weldon  . . . tapping  Into  paranoia  baaed  on  passionate  hatred 
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Worst  Fears 
by  Fay  Weldon 
Flamingo  1 96pp  El  6.99 

SHE’S  ON  to  her  21st  novel, 
but  Fay  Weldon's  supply  of 
sour  wit  shows  no  signs  of 
drying  up.  The  popular  appeal  of  her 
novels  rests  on  reverse  escapism; 
readers  don't  long  to  escape  into  her 
milieux,  rather  they  hug  themselves 
for  joy  that  they  don't  have  to  live  in 
the  tragic  worlds  that  site  creates. 
Tins  novel  is  even  thinner  and  more 
slapdash  than  many  in  her  oeuvre  — 
but  still  her  characteristic  tone,  a 
pure  distillation  of  schadenfreude, 
rises  from  the  pages. 

Here  is  a woman  whose  husband 
has  just  died,  and  who  begins  the 
book  in  a state  of  gentle  mourning. 
"She  would  not  find  his  like  again," 
Alexandra  thinks.  It  is  a quiet,  al- 
mnst  generous  beginning,  unusual 
for  Weldon.  But  soon  her  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  nastiness  takes  oven 
Alexandra  begins  to  find  out  that  all 
the  hints  and  clues  left  by  the  know- 
ing women  around  her  add  up  to  nn 


intolerable  (ruth.  Her  husband  was 
a philanderer,  engaged  on  a long  af- 
fair with  a pathetic,  ugly  woman,  for 
whom  lie  had  already  left  the  mari- 
tal home,  and  with  whom  he  really 
did  seem  to  have  a better  time  than 
with  the  beautiful  and  talented 
Alexandra.  Humiliation  is  heaped 
on  humiliation,  as  Alexandra  comes 
to  realise  that  all  her  love  and  faith 
were  founded  on  a lie. 

We  are  all  paranoid  up  to  a point; 
nil  capable  of  wondering  what  if  — 
what  if  he  only  pretends  to  love  me, 
what  if  we  have  stumbled  into  a con- 
spiracy. what  if  the  whole  world  was 
constructed  just  to  expose  me  as  a 
dupe.  Fay  Weldon's  one  achieve 
meat  here  is  to  tap  into  that  para- 
noia. She  founds  the  novel  on 
passionate  haired;  not  just  Alexan- 
dra's hatred  for  her  husband's 
mistress,  and  vice  versa,  but  a com- 
plicated web  of  scorn,  contempt,  re- 
venge and  disgust,  that  links  every 
character  in  the  book. 

And  so  Weldon  plays  tu  her 
strengths:  she  has  always  preferred 
exploring  loathing  rather  than  lov- 
ing. Conversations  that  begin  in  a 
familiar  social  context  quickly  slip 


Ghetto  blasters 


Marla  Alvarez 

Push 

by  Sapphire 

Seeker  & Wa/burg  l80ppE7.99 

Drown 
by  Junot  Diaz 
Faber  I64pp  £7.99 

t*nm Tpush  me  cos  I’m  close 
C^to  the  edge,"  sang  the  rap- 
per, Grandmaster  Flash,  in  1982  — 
nn  oracle  from  the  contemporary 
New  Yurk  ghetto.  In  Push,  a har- 
rowing novel-coine-journal  of  a 
teenage  Harlem  black  girl,  pushing 
becomes  an  agent  both  for,  and 
against,  victimisation. 

Illiterate  until  the  age  of  16  and 
unnaturally  fat,  Precious  has  been 
systematically  pushed:  sexually 
abused  and  beaten  by  both  parents 
since  she  wns  barely  out  of  Pampers 
and  neglected  by  the  educational 
system.  When  Precious  collapses 
with  the  contractions  heralding  her 
first  chilli  by  her  own  crack-head  fa- 
ther, her  mother  bouts  her  In  the 
face  for  good  measure.  A kind  am- 
bulance man  urges  her  to  "|)ush"  in 
labour. 

Four  years  on,  once  again  preg- 
nant, she  is  encouraged  to  push 
again  by  her  sympathetic  adult  liter- 
acy teacher.  This  time  the  fight  is  a 


figurative  one,  against  the  injustice 
of  her  history.  Her  armour  is  her 
newly  discovered  voice.  "Sure  you 
can  do  anything  when  you  talking  or 
writing,  it's  not  like  living  when  you 
can  only  do  what  you  doing."  This 
voice  — rawly  authentic,  sardon- 
ically in  defiance  of  its  own  limita- 
tions and  the  catalogue  of  horrors 
depicted  — is  the  novel’s  greatest 
triumph.  Incestual  rape,  a Downs 
Syndrome  baby,  compulsive  eating, 
HIV  — ail  are  heaped  one  upon  the 
other.  It  is  perilously  on  the  edge  of 
black  humour  but  the  relentlessness 
bespeaks  a certain  honesty.  Some 
lives,  after  all,  defy  even  melodrama 

By  far  the  most  disturbing  psy- 
chological light  thrown  by  this  novel 
is  on  the  feeling  of  shame  experi- 
enced by  the  sexually  abused  when 
their  body  occasionally  responds,  in- 
dependent of  their  nausea. 

Though  set  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  barrios  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Bronx’s  street  cor- 
ners, the  violence  in  Drown  — a col- 
lection of  short  stories  told  tiirough 
the  eyes  of  young  Hlspaulc-Ameri- 
can  street  kids  — is  more  of  a hov- 
ering menace:  the  odd  cuff  here,  a 
muted  torture  there.  The  scenario  is 
one  sociological  notch  up  fninn  the 
fetid  parental  inferno  of  Push. 

All  the  underclass  staples  are 
here  — serially  absent  fathers,  pu- 


into  a framework  in  which  contempt 
is  the  only  emotion  to  be  communi- 
cated. “Stop  blubbing!"  shouts  her 
mother  when  Alexandra  indulges  in 
a few  tears.  “Haven't  we  had  enough 
of  this  grieving  widow  act?"  says 
Alexandra's  brother-in-law.  Alexan- 
dra is  “a  marriage-breaker,  a bitch,  a 
cow,  a slag",  her  husband's  ex-wife 
tells  lien  “You  are  the  foulest  woman 
in  the  world,"  his  mistress  offers. 
The  characters  are  backed  up  by  a 
narrator's  eye  that  sees  ugliness  in 
everything,  from  the  legs  of  an  el- 
derly woman,  “in  pink  rubber  san- 
dals with  very  thick  stockings",  to 
the  appearance  of  the  mistress,  "her 
plump  bottom  in  its  dreadful  skirt", 
to  Alexandra’s  own  garden,  “green- 
fly multiplied  on  the  roses,  blackfly 
on  every  yellow  flower  around”.  In  a 
moment  of  caprice,  Weldon  has 
tacked  a happy  ending  on  to  this  cat- 
alogue of  unhappiness.  But  in  this 
world,  happiness  is  only  successful 
revenge,  and  if  we  feel  relieved 
when  we  turn  the  last  page,  it  is  in 
expectation  of  returning  to  a world 
where  there  are  more  emotions  than 
anger  and  misery,  ami  more  inotiva- 
I lions  than  revenge  ami  spite. 


bertal  anal  sex,  drug  dealing  — but 
the  vestige  of  expanded  Latino  fam- 
ily life  remains.  Mothers  are  long- 
suffering  and  their  sous  love  them. 
Emotions  are  sounded,  and  they 
chime  across  the  social  gulf.  A boy 
searches  obsessively  among  excre- 
ment-smeared crack  dens  for  the 
girl  that  he  loves;  another  dis- 
courses on  how  to  lay  girls  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  skin  colour,  another 
(perhaps  the  same  one)  fantasises 
about  die  upstairs  neighbour.  Un- 
derlying it  all  is  melancholy  and 
disappointment  — an  endless  wait- 
ing for  nada. 

Drown  shares  with  Push  the 
same  imperative,  violent,  single- 
word  title  and  the  same  spirited  in- 
delicacy of  metaphor  (“the  sun 
sliding  out  off  the  sky  like  spit  off  a 
wall").  Of  the  two,  Diaz  is  the  more 
subtle  writer.  He  has  that  rare  gift  of 
delineating  a recognisable  trade- 
mark world  of  his  own  with  just  a 
few  deft  strokes.  He  has  placed  die 
Hispanic-American  oral  tradition 
firmly  on  the  literary  map,  trans- 
forming it  into  vitreously  beautiful 
prose  with  immaculate  rhythm, 

But  the  well  of  ghetto  argot  is  a 
deep  one.  In  an  age  dominated  by 
die  thud  of  violence  and  the  flicker 
of  the  screen,  the  dandyish  message, 
from  the  New  York,  street,  as  evi- 
denced here  and  in  rap,  is  that 
. words  constitute  the  best  defence 
against  drowning,  pushing  and  turn- 
ing into  a i&ngdno.  (Look  it  up,)  ; . 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


London:  A Social  History,  by 
Roy  Porter  (Penguin,  El  B) 


PEOPLE  have  been  trying  to  pin 
London's  story  down  for  some  I 
time;  it  is  one  of  the  city'B  strengths 
that  all  histories  are  partial  and  pro-  I 
visional.  “London  was  always  a mud-  I 

I die  that  worked."  Porter  says  and  he 

tells  a fascinating  story,  rich  in  i 
detail,  anecdote  and  hard  historical  I 
fact,  from  the  town's  first-century 
Roman  beginnings  to  Ken  Living- 
stone’s  Fares  Fair  policy  and  the  | 
abolition  of  the  GLC  by  you-know- 
who  — which  Porter  rightly  de- 
scribes as  an  act  of  wanton  | 
vindictiveness  and  one  which  seems 
to  have  sealed  the  city’s  doom.  But 
then  again  London  has  been  fin-  . 
ished  off  before  — each  time,  at  the 
hands  of  Britons:  Boudka  mid  | 
Thomas  Farrinor,  in  AD  61  ana  low 
respectively. 


The  Music,  by  James  Hamllton- 
Paterson  (Vlntage^EB.99)  


ONE  tends,  these  days,  to  look 
at  or  even  acclaim  short  stones 
with  a sense  of  forlorn  and  insincere 
duty;  but  this  collection  is  anything 
but  moribund.  The  wheeze  behind 
H-Ps  stories  is  that  they  include,  as 
pivotal  moments,  something  to  do  | 
with  music:  a Yugoslavian  refugee 
who  is  transformed  when  he  picks 
up  a guitar:  a composer  who  writes 
a cryptically  subversive  national  an- 
them for  an  Eastern  Bloc  state.  H-l  . 
uses  his  MacGuffin  to  liberate  him 
rather  than  tie  him  down;  10  pages 
into  the  book,  you  realise  you  are 
reading  one  of  the  best  writers  alive 
(I'm  sorry:  he's  as  good  as  that). 
Even  the  weakest  story  is  a joy. 


1 The  Rear  View,  by  Jean-Luc 
Hennig,  tra  Margaret  Croaland 
and  Elfreda  Powell  (Souvenir 
Press,  E10.98) 


SUBTITLE-,  “a  brief  and  elegant 
history  of  bottoms  through  the 
ages.”  And  it  is.  You  might  not  have 
thought  that  there  was  enough 
available  to  make  a book,  but  Hen- 
nig has  done  plenty  of  research,  and 
he  has  just  the  right  tone,  urbanely 
intelligent  yet  clearly  devoted  to  his 
subject,  to  pass  it  off  delightfully. 
His  prose  is  so  precisely  descriptive 
that  we  do  not  regret  the  paucity  of 
illustrations.  Although  tills  is  a 
blessing  in  his  chapter  on  tortures 
involving  bottoms. 


Star  Ttek  Memories,  by  William 
Shatner,  "with”  Chris  Kroskl 
| (Voyager,  £6.99)  


/PICKED  this  book  up  by  the  cor- 
ner with  a sneer.  And  yet . . . well, 
it  is  the  most  atrociously  written 
book  I have  ever  guiltily  enjoyed. 
For  Shatner's  memoirs  of  the  happy 
days  spent  making  that  TV  show  are 
horribly  smirking,  self-serving  and 
irritating;  yet  I cannot  deny  the 
residual  fascination  that  this  turkey 
might  have  for  even  its  closet  fans. 
By  the  time  they  stopped  Filming, 
half  the  cast  wanted  to  zap  Shatner 
with  his  own  photon  torpedoes. 
Read  this  and  find  out  why. 
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The  grandeur  that  was  life 


Tim  Radford 

Life's  Grandeur:  The  Spread  Of 
Excellence  From  Plato  To  Darwin 
by  Stephen  Jay  Gould 
Jonathan  Cape  244pp  £1 6.99 

The  Origins  Of  Virtue 
by  Matt  Ridley 

Viking  295pp  £20 


TO  STEPHEN  JAY  GOULD, 
this  could  be  the  Age  of  Bac- 
teria. Indeed,  it  has  been  the 
Age  of  Bacteria  for  the  whole  3 5 bil- 
lion years  of  creation.  Matt  Ridley 
on  the  other  hand  makes  a case  for  I 
calling  it  the  Age  of  Grasses. 

Grasses  have  only  been  around 
for  25  million  years  or  so,  about  the 
same  time  that  monkeys  anti  apes 
separated.  Humans  evolved  on  the 
African  grasslands,  and  still  plant 
grasses  like  wheat  and  rice  wher- 
ever they  go.  ’You  could  plausibly 
argue  that  grass  is  the  master  of  the 
planet,  because  it  has  employed  us 

as  its  slave,”  says  Ridley. 

Gould  makes  the  case  for  the 
microbes:  the  tree  of  life  at  its  sim- 
plest Is  three  linked  bushes  of  sin- 
gle-celled creatures  called  bacteria, 
archaea  and  eukarya.  All  the  plants 
and  all  the  animals  in  the  world  are 
perched  on  two  little  twigs  on  the 
eukaryotic  buBh.  Oaks  and  oclopi, 
orang-utans  and  orioles  are  as  noth- 
ing: life  is  driven  by  microbes  and 
there  could  be  so  many  of  them 
deep  under  the  planet’s  surface,  that 
if  you  could  spread  them  evenly 


with  a knife,  like  Marmite.  they 
would  sit  five  feet  thick  over  the 
entire  land  surface  of  the  planeL 
Why  do  we  buy  these  books? 
Because  they  tel!  us  something  new 
about  our  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  Ever  since  Darwin,  it  has  be-  I 
come  increasingly  clear  that  we  are 
what  we  are  because  we  were  what 
we  were.  Decades  ago,  biologist- 
writers  like  Konrad  I-nrcnz  and 
Desmond  Morris  persuaded  us  that 
under  a civilised  surface  we  were 
still  animals,  territorial,  aggressive. 
This  is  the  chocolate  brazil  theory 
of  humankind:  smooth  coating, 
tiiugh  nut  underneath.  Some  of 
today's  Darwinian  hardliners 
wouldn’t  let  us  hang  on  to  the  con-  i 
H>laliuns  u!  the  sweet  veneer. 

Matt  Ridley  is  a columnist  for  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  can't  help 
making  it  all  seem  simple.  In  his 
I version,  hunter-gatherers  share 
meat  for  the  same  reason  that  vam- 
pire bats  share  blood:  those  who 
share  now  expect  to  benefit  them- 
selves, another  day.  It’s  just  insur- 
ance. He  makes  a big  thing  out  of  a 
game  beloved  of  theorists  called  the 
Prisoner's  Dilemma,  which  is  about 
calculating  whether  to  shaft  your 
neighbour  before  he  shafts  you,  or 
put  your  trust  in  mutual  aid.  bo  in 
the  Ridley  version  giving  blood  or 
working  in  Rwanda  will  enhance 
your  reputation  for  virtue  and  make  | 
people  more  likely  to  trust  you  m 
prisoner's  dilemmas.  Such  acts 
scream  out  “I  am  an  altruist,  trust 
| mel"  He  workB  not  just  from 


Mechanical  mystery  tour 


Alex  Clark 

The  Calcutta  Chromosome 
by  Amltav  Ghosh 

Picador  309pp  £15.99 

a t THE  beginning  of  Amitav 
A Ghosh’s  hugely  enjoyable 
novel,  the  Egyptian  computer  opera- 
tor Antar  loses  patience  with  his 
know-it-all  machine,  Ava  Stop 
showing  off,”  he  shouts,  shut  up. 

But  Ava  merely  takes  this  as  an- 
other challenge  to  her  abilities  re- 
gurgitating the  simple  command  in 

all  the  world’s  languages. 

Tills  Is  just  one  instance  where 
one  person’s  words  are  seized  on  y 
another,  in  a book  rnjnch  thnwrato 
voice  as  often1  as  it  changes  Us  loca- 
tion and  time-frame.  Spht  beLwren  | 
Calcutta  in  the  1890s  and  the  1990s 
and  a slightly  fast-forwarded,  futur- 
istic New  York,  this  h ' 

concoction  of  technobabble  scien 
tific  conundrum  and 
Antar  is  sitting  In  his  New  York 


zuulugy,  but  from  economics  anti 
history,  and  he  can’t  resist 
Telegraphing  a few  punches,  at 
Irce-huggers  and  socialists  and  self- 
deluding  people  who  think  savages 
might  have  been  noble  and  so  on.  In 
the  last  chapter  he  concludes  that  St 
Augustine.  Hobhes,  Rousseau  and 
Lenin  were  nil  wrong.  Too  much 
government  is  bad.  Social  anti  mate- 
rial exchange  between  equals  is 
good,  because  it  is  the  raw  material 
of  trust. 

Ridley's  book  has  an  enormous 
sweep,  yet  in  the  end  he  seems  to 
have  said  surprisingly  little.  Gould 
lakes  a question  tiiai  would  leave 
most  people  cold  — why  a niajur 
league  baseball  butting  average  of 
0.400  is  a thing  of  the  past  — and 
proceeds  10  amble  through  the  ar- 
gument with  the  twinkle  of  some- 
one who  always  wanted  to  bore  for 
Boston.  “I  do  not  wish",  lie  says  at 
one  point,  “to  address  this  technical 
subject  at  length  in  a book  for  gen- 
eral readers  (but  see  McShea,  1992, 
1993,  1994  and  Thomas.  1993  for 
interesting  discussion) 


GOULD  GETS  away  with  It.  I 
He  has  something  profound 
to  say.  It  Is  also,  in  many 
ways,  familiar.  Gould  doesnt  be- 
lieve in  progress.  He  has  been  say- 
ing this  for  all  lus  literary  life: 
evolution  doeB  not  equal  progress. 
He  says  something  else:  we  are  not 
here  now  because  of  where  we  were 
then,  we  are  here  now  because  we 
were  lucky.  There  is  nothing  in- 


evitable about  increasing  complex- 
ity, and  complexity  does  not  equal 
progress,  Readers  will  find  some  al- 
most alarming  discuasion  of  statisti- 
cal skewing,  and  some  impenetrable 
stuff  about  the  scoring  of  bascbnll. 
Persevere:  there  arc  deep  lessons. 

Hie  horse  is  not  the  high  point  of 
' evolution  from  the  Hyracotheriuni, 
it  is  actually  the  last  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful line,  the  remnant  of  a rem- 
nant. So,  come  to  that,  is  Homo 
sapiens.  If  you  want  mammalian  ex- 
amples of  success  stories,  turn  to 
the  rats,  the  bats  and  the  antelopes 
I — but  no  one  ever  does. 

Gould’s  point  is  that  if  the  left  wall 
of  the  graph  of  creation  is  a simple 
microbe,  then  whatever  is  to  the  1 
right  will  swm  complex,  hut  that 
I won't  he  progress,  ur  victory:  tin-  l 
microbes  an*  still  there,  and  we 
need  them  more  than  they  need  us. 

His  other  point  is  about  the 
drunkard’s  walk,  if  the  choice  is 
between  bouncing  oft  the  wall  or 
sprawling  in  the  gutter,  then  the  I 
drunkard  must  end  in  the  glitter 
| sooner  or  later.  Life's  brute  realities 
simply  tip  us  in  one  direction  rather 
than  another. 

All  major  league  baseball  players 
get  better,  so  batsmen  find  it  harder 
to  shine.  Species  move  towards 
their  limits:  skyscrapers  can’t  get 
much  higher,  composers  will  have  b 
problem  improving  on  Bach  or 
Beethoven.  The  glory  is  in  the  vana-  I 
tion  itself.  After  this,  I might  have 
one  more  go  at  watching  baseball. 

Life’s  Grandeur  can  be  ordered 
from  BooksOTheGuardlanWeekly 

at  the  special  price  of  £1 2.99  and 
The  Origins  Of  Virtue  for  £16 


apartment,  teleworking  for  a rather 
terrifying  organisation  called  the  In- 
ternational Water  Council,  watching 
diligently  as  Ava  runs  through  in- 
ventories of  seemingly  disparate 
objects  from  around  die  world. 

Suddenly,  she  throws  up  an 
anomaly:  the  identity  card  of  a for- 
nier  colleague  of  Antar  s,  repro- 
duced in  all  its  dog-eared  and 
forlorn  reality.  Antar  recognises  foe 
man  as  Murugan,  a slightly  crazed 
misfit  who  disappeared  a few  years 
before,  in  1995.  What  follows  Is  a 
picaresque,  fast-paced  narrate 
which  radiates  from  the  calm  centre 
of  Antar's  apartment  to  the  thickly 
crowded  streets  of  modern-day  Cal- 
cutta and  the  sweaty  claustrophobia 
of  makeshift  Victorian  laboratories.  | 
Ghosh's  manifest  ability  to  vary 
pace  and  tone,  to  switch  between 
die  restraint  and  caution  of  Antal's 
meticulous  recorded  electronic 
world  to  Murugan’s  haphazard,  In- 
tuited and  visceral  one,  gives  one 
much  to  admire  and  ponder. 
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Captain  courageous:  Liverpool  skipper  John  Bnrnes  rides  the  tackle 
of  Leeds  United's  Paul  Beesley  during  the  Merscyslders'  2-0  victory 
at  Ellaud  Rond  on  Saturday  photograph,  martyn  HAnnisoN 


Football  Premiership:  Everton  7 Southampton  1 

High-Speed  demolition 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 

Botham  is  back 


Ian  Ross 

WHEN  n side  is  so  soundly 
beaten  there  are  always  going 
to  he  mitigating  tire  unis  lances.  More 
often  than  nut  they  are  fanciful  ex- 
cuses born  of  sheer  desperation. 

'hie  truth  hen*  was  that 
Southampton  did  nut  boast  a full 
complement  of  players  until  1 1 min- 
utes into  the  second  half,  when  Gor- 
don Watson  replaced  Matthew  I.e 
Ussier.  Le  Tissier  had  made  little 
impact  on  the  game. 

ll  would  have  been  interesting  to 
hear  Graeme  Soiiness's  observa- 
tions on  his  captain's  abject  display, 
but  the  manager  who  loathes  defeat 
with  nn  almost  unique  passion  could 
barely  find  the  words  to  describe 
his  disappointment. 

"Do  I need  to  say  anything  at  all?" 
he  inquired.  "In  the  end  we  were 
just  happy  to  gel  away  with  losing 
by  only  six  goals."  Before  the  sub- 
ject of  Le  Tissier  could  he  raised  he 
was  up.  out  uf  his  seat  and  away. 

Southampton  had  arrived  on 
Merseyside  with  an  eight-game  un- 
beaten sequence,  but  Everton  felled 
their  lofty  ambition  with  a perfor- 
mance of  spirit,  enterprise  and  ma- 
turity that  hints  at  a bright  future. 

The  manager  Joe  Royle  has  been 
in  place  for  exactly  two  years  ago 
and  while  he  concedes  that  expecta- 


nt CUPi  First  round i Asnfcxd  Town  2. 
Dagenham  & Redbridge  2;  Blackpool  l . Wigan 
iMIvetc  0,  Basham  Wood  1,  Rushden  1; 
Boston  3.  MofecamfceO.  Brentford  2. 

Bournemouth  0;  Brom’ey  I.  EnWcJ  3;  Bristol 

Rebars  l . Easier  2:  Burn's-/  2.  Lincoln  1; 
Carntmdujo  3.  iVft'i  r.g  0.  Cardiff  2.  Koodoo  0. 
Ca/itj'ofi".  Shepshed  0.  Cnesioriietd  i,  BuryO; 
Cfrittor  3.  Staf/hudgo  n.  Cot  1 1 alter  1. 
Wycombe  2;  Ccf-Avn  Bay  i , Wrevtam  1 . 

Cre-Jio  4.  Kkidcrmnsrer  1;  Farnborougit  2, 
Bairwi  2,  G iiirvjfum  l.  Hereford  0.  Harfteport 
0.  Yak  0,  HrciriOlfad  2,  Southforl  i;  Leyton 
Orient  2.  Merthyr  I;  Macclosteki  0.  Rochdale 
2;  Manifold  4.  ConsaH  0,  Newcastle  0,  Notts 
County  2:  Ncrtfi.irr.pton  0.  Wolford  1 ; 
Moniiwk.fi  2.  Wnrcjl  2.  Peterborough  0, 
Ctxvtcnh  » n 0;  PMnoulh  5.  Fulham  0;  Prnsion 
| -t,  AiijHiclumi  t ; Runcorn  l . Dailrgton  4; 

Sennit  icirpe  4,  RoUteiham  1:  Shrawsbury  I . 
Scarborough  l ; Steven  ago  2.  Haves  2; 
Stockport  2.  Doncaster  1 : Sudbury  0.  Brighton 
0.  Swansea  1.  Bristol  Gty  1 ; Torquay  0.  Luton 
1;  Whtby  TownO.  Hull  0.  Wisbech  1.  Si 
At)ans2. 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP)  Aston  Villa  1. 
Loi'ctwler  3;  Blackburn  1,  Chefsra  I.  Derby  2, 
Mrfdtesbrough  1;  Everton  7.  Southampton  1; 
Man  Utd  1 , Arsenal  0;  Newcastle  1,  West  Ham 
I;  Sheffield  Wed  2.  Netting  ham  Forest  (r, 
Tottenham  ?,  Sunderfand  0;  WimWecton  2. 
Coventry  2.  Loading  position*:  1, . 

Newoaslls  (played  13,  points  28);  2,  LTvarpool 
(12-26);  3.  Arsenal  (13-26). 


lion  has  often  outstripped  actual  per- 
formance. his  side  does  now  contain 
til>  to  five  players  of  enviable  quality. 

Southampton  were  obliterated, 
overrun  tu  such  an  extent  Hint  many 
of  those  bedecked  in  blue  favours 
actually  apiwared  embarrassed  for 
the  visitors.  It  could  have  been 
worse,  for  mxv  a side  has  subcon- 
sciously acknowledged  it  is  beaten 
— a collective  decision  Southamp- 
ton readied  midway  through  the  first 
half — anything  at  all  is  possible. 

As  Souuess  said  in  his  brief  but 
damning  postscript,  Everton  luoked 
like  scoring  every  time  they  moved 
forward.  Five  times  the  hapless 
Chris  Woods  was  beaten  in  the 
upening  half  as  Everton  submerged 
the  visitors.  There  simply  was  no 
respite  from  a wave  of  attacks. 

Graham  Sluarl.  from  close  range, 
and  Andrei  Kanchelskis,  with  a pre- 
cise left-foot  finish,  set  the  lone  be- 
fore the  rot  really  set  in.  Two  from 
Gary  Speed  and  a second  for 
Kanchelskis  reduced  Southampton 
to  rubble  inside  35  minutes. 

The  second  half  was  an  irrele- 
vance but  there  was  time  for  Nick 
Barmby  to  log  his  first  goal  since 
his  arrival  from  Middlesbrough  and 
for  Speed  to  complete  his  first  Pre- 
miership hat-trick.  Egil  Ostenstad's 
goal  for  Southampton  represented 
consolation  in  its  hollowest  form. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  First  Division: 

Bolton  2.  CrysU!  Palace  2;  Bradford  2.  Ipswich 
I;  Grimsby  1.  Stoke  I;  Norwfcfi  I.  Reeding  1; 
Oxford  t.  Huvtaffsfieid  0:  Portsmouth  2.  Man 
Oly  l:  Port  VjIbO.  Sheffield  Utd  0;  Q P R 1 . 
Charlton  2;  Soulbend  2.  W B A 3;  Swindon  3. 
Boms'ey  0.  Wolves,  1.  Birmingham  2.  Leading 
positions:  I,  Baton  (16-36).  2.  Crystal  Palace 
118-34).  3.  Norwich  (18-32). 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAQUB:  Premier 
Division)  Aberdeen  3,  Dundee  Utd  3;  Hearts 

0.  H'lK-rmnn  0.  Kilmarnock  2.  MoUvwv.-ell  4; 
Rnlin  l.Duntemvme  2.  Leading  positions: 

1.  Rangers  (12-29).  2,  Gallic  (12-261:  3. 
AborcfeGn  (12-101- 

First  Division:  Arrdrlo  0.  Faftirfc  1 ; Clydebank 

1 . PiYiick  3:  Dundee  0.  St  Johnstons  1 ; Stlring 
Albion  2,  East  Fite  1 ; Si  Mirren  I . Morton  0. 
Loading  posillons:  1.  St  Johnstone  (13-20); 

2.  Si  Mirren  (1 4-23);  3.  Falkirk  {14-23). 

Beoond  Dhrfsiont  Berwick  1.  Livingston  ?; 
Brechin  1 . Clyde  2;  Queen  of  South  1 , Hamilton 
1;  Stenhousennuk  0.  Dumbarton  1;  Stranraer  0, 
Ayr  1 . Leading  posillons:  1,  Ayr  (14-32);  2. 
Livingston  (14-31);  3.  HamBlon  (14-28). 

Third  Division:  Albion  1.  Queen's  Park  1; 
Cowdenbeath  2,  Arbroath  2;  Essl  Sterling  2. 
Alloa  2;  Forfar  3. Morlroaa  l;  Inverness  2. 

Rosa  County  o.  Leading  positions:  1. 
Cowden  death  (14-24);  2.  Albkm  (14-24);  3. 
(nvamess  (14-23) 


Tennis 

Title  stays 
with  Henman 

Stephan  Blerlay 

WHAT  has  been  a remark- 
able year  for  Britain’s  No  1 
Tim  Henman  ended  in  triumph 
on  Sunday  with  a 0-7,  7-0, 0-4 
win  over  Greg  Rusedski  In  the 
men's  final  of  the  British 
National  championship. 

Rusedski  played  well  despite 
pulling  a muscle  in  Saturday’s 
semi-final,  but  Henman  has  fast 
developed  a gift  that  all  the  top 
players  possess  — the  priceless 
ability  to  come  up  with  winning 
shots  on  the  big  points. 

Henman  might  yet  play  in  the 
Grand  Slam  Cup  In  Munich  next 
month.  He  is  currently  one  of 
two  reserves  and  will  receive 
£30,000  for  not  lilting  a racket.  - 
In  truth  he  probably  hopes 
that  nobody  drops  out  between 
now  and  early  December,  for  he 
is  in  obvious  need  of  mental  and 
physical  rest. 

Several  times  in  this  tourna- 
ment Henman’s  mind  was 
dearly  wandering  off  to  quieter 
pastures.  Since  he  reached  the 
semi-finals  of  the  ATP  Tour’s 
Ostrava  tournament  last  month 
the  road  has  been  bumpy  and 
hard. 

“But  that’s  life,  that’s  tennis,” 
he  sold.  “It  wob  not  something 
that  suddenly  went  drasticuliy 
wrong.  I lost  to  some  very  good 
players.  You  cAnnot  always  have 
things  your  own  way  on  court, 
and  it’s  die  same  mentally.  At 
times  I was  battling  against  my- 
self.” 

A short  final  looked  in 
prospect  when  the  injured 
Rusedski  had  his  Berve  broken 
in  the  third  game,  but  Henman 
immediately  had  difficulties  with 
his  own  serve.  It  has  improved 
enormously  this  year,  becoming 
a genuinely  potent  weapon  of 
world  class,  but  his  percentage 
of  successful  first  serves  re- 
mains erratic  and  it  was  a dou- 
ble fault  that  allowed  Rusedski 
to  square  immediately. 

Rusedsld  went  on  to  take  the 
tie-break  8-0.  Henman  re- 
sponded by  taking  a 2-0  lead  in 
the  second  set,  but  then  squan- 
dered the  lead  for  a second  time. 

Rusedsld,  having  lost  here  to 
Henman  last  year  and  then  been 
beaten  by  him  again  in  Ostrava, 
had  promised  a new  game  plan 
this  time,  and  Henman’s  fore- 
hand was  duly  put  to  the  test 
It  made  no  difference  in  the 
end.  Rusedski  made  no  excuses 
for  his  back.  “It  was  difficult  to 
stop,  start  and  turn  but  1 had 
more  mobility  than  on 
Saturday,”  he  said. 


Henman:  in  need  of  rest 


ENGLAND  have  added  the 
name  of  Ian  Botham  to  their 
cricket  tour  of  Zimbabwe  and 
New  Zealand  this  winter.  He  will  act 
as  technical  adviser  to  the  team. 
The  former  all-rounder  had  shown 
interest  in  the  England  set-up  for 
some  time.  Last  season  he  was 
touted  as  a team  "motivator”,  but 
tiie  idea  was  slapped  down  by  Ray- 
mond Illingworth,  then  chairman  of 
selectors.  Now  Botham  has  been 
brought  in  by  David  Lloyd,  who  has 
taken  over  as  England’s  foil-time 
coach.  He  said:  “I  have  wanted  Ian 
to  be  involved  with  us  for  some 
time.  This  winter  we  will  be  using 
his  technical  sldlls." 

“A  lot  of  games  are  won  and  lo9t 
in  the  attitude  of  the  guys  on  and  off 
the  field,”  said  Botham.  “We  need  to 
be  more  positive.  David  has  been 
working  in  that  direction  and  I'll  try 
and  help." 


Botham:  technical  role 


TOURING  England  A team  beat 
the  Australian  Cricket  Academy 
by  seven  wickets  at  Mount  Gambier 
on  Monday.  The  home  side  re- 
sumed their  second  innings  on  70 
for  two,  56  ahead  but  quickly  found 
themselves  in  trouble.  They  were 
bowied  out  for  175,  with  Andrew 
Harris  claiming  5-65.  Michael 
Vaughan  scored  70  to  give  England 
a solid  start.  Owais  Shah  hit  an  un- 
beaten 43  to  steer  the  tourists  to 
their  victory  target.  (Scores:  Acad- 
emy 258  and  175.  England  A 272 
and  165  for  3). 


ARSENAL'S  season  is  progress- 
ing with  familiar  consistency. 
They  are  in  the  top  three  of  the  Pre- 
miership and  last  week  the  Gunners 
went  all  guns  blazing  into  their 
third-round  Coca-Cola  Cup  replay 
against  First  Division  Stoke  City.  Al- 
though they  found  themselves  a 
goal  down  at  Highbury,  their  re- 
silience, adaptability  and  their  abil- 
ity to  punish  nalfve  defending  saw 
them  comfortable  5-2  winners  at  the 
final  whistle.  Wright,  labelled  by 
new  manager  Arsene  Wenger  as 
"the  most  efficient  goalscorer  I have 
ever  seen",  got  two  of  the  goals 
while  Plait,  Bergkamp  and  Merson 
chipped  in  with  one  each.  Sheron 
scored  the  visitors'  two  goals. 

But  Arsenal  face  a much  tougher 
opposition  in  the  next  round  when 
they  meet  Liveipool.  Roy  Evans's 
team  were  also  involved  in  a replay 
and  disposed  of  Charlton  Athletic 
4-1  at  home. 

Coventry’s  new  manager  Gordon 
Strachan  was  thwarted  in  ids  attempt 
to  get  the  team  off  to  a winning  start 
by  a late  goal  from  Second  Division 
Gillingham,  which  dumped  his  side 
out  of  the  competition..  ■ 


THE  threat  of  a strike  by  Nation- 
wide League  players  has  been 
averted  after  clubs  agreed  a new 
cash  deal  with  the  Professional 
Footballers’  Association.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  dubs  will  pay  the 
union  £750,000  a year  for  five  years, 
the  first  payment  going  on  benevo- 
lent packages,  insurance  and  educa- 
tion, A further  £600,000  will  be 
spent  annually  on  projects  to  be  de- 
cided later. 


MARK  BOSNICH.  the  Aston 
Villa  goalkeeper,  last  week 
paid  a £1,000  penalty  for  a Hitler 
salute  which  angered  Tottenham 
Hotspur  supporters  — many  of 
whom  are  Jewish  — during  his 
side's  match  at  White  Hart  Lane  on 
October  12.  The  24-year-old  Aus- 
tralian international  was  fined  by  a 
Football  Association  disciplinary 
panel  after  being  found  guilty  of 
misconduct.  Bosnich,  who  apolo- 
gised for  his  action,  said  later.  “I 
abhor  racism.  The  best  thing  to 
come  out  of  thi9  is  that  maybe  it  has 
raised  awareness  of  it." 


FORMER  England  football  coach 
Terry  Venables  was  expected  to 
sign  a deal  on  'ruesdny  to  coach  the 
Australian  team  through  the  Oceania 
group  in  its  bid  to  qualify  for  the 
1998  World  Cup  finals.  His 
£2UO,OGO-a-year  salary  is  30  per  cent 
more  than  lie  got  for  his  England 
job  and  requires  him  to  spend  only 
four  months  down  under.  Venables 
will  keep  his  job  as  director  of  fool- 
ball  at  Portsmouth. 


BRITAIN'S  top  sports  competi- 
tors are  to  receive  up  to  £28,000 
annually  in  "lifestyle  support”  from 
a £40  miliion-R-year  scheme  fowled 
from  lottery  money.  The  scheme 
will  be  a boon  to  top-level  sport,  en- 
suring that  competitors  at  national 
and  International  level  will  not  have 
to  lake  up  part-time  jobs  or  struggle 
on  state  handouts  ns  they  prepare  to 
represent  their  country.  The  Sports 
Council  plan  will  assist  up  to  4.500 
61ite  performers  from  »ige  11  up- 
wards. A further  £20  million  has 
been  set  aside  to  pay  for  coaching 
and  scientific  advice. 


SIX  South  African  Rugby  Union 
players  scored  tries  as  their 
side  recorded  a 44-21  victory  over 
Argentina  in  the  second  and  final 
Test  at  Buenos  Aires. 


ITALIAN  middleweight  boxer  Fab- 
rizio  de  Chiara,  aged  25,  died  after 
collapsing  at  the  end  of  a 12-round 
title  fight  with  Vincenzo  Imparato  to 
Massa,  Italy.  His  death  coincided 
with  the  announcement  that  women 
and  girls  over  10  will  be  allowed  to 
fight  as  amateurs  for  the  first  time 
in  Britain. 


LEON  STUKEU.  the  oldest  liv- 
ing Olympic  champion,  cele- 
brated his  98th  birthday  last  week- 
He  is  only  two  years  younger  than 
the  Olympic  movement  itself,  and 
won  his  first  medals  at  the  Paris 
Games  72  years  ago.  Stukelj  won 
three  golds,  one  silver  and  three 
bronzes  as  a gymnast,  and  still  prac- 
tises on  a pair  of  improvised  rings in  - 
his  flat  in  Ljubljana,  Slovenia.  • J 


Football  results  and  leading  positions 
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Rugby  Union  Heineken  European  Cup  quarter-finals:  Cardiff  22  Bath  19 

Bath’s  pride  is  given  a mauling 


Two  to  one:  Eric  Peters  of  Bath  in  Isolated  as  Cardiff's  Robert  Howley  .woops 
covers  at  the  Arms  Park  on  Saturday 


Robert  Armstrong 

THE  shock-waves  of  Bath's 
exit  from  the  Heineken  Euro- 
pean Cup  on  the  wings  of  a 
rousing  Cardiff  chorus  of  Bread  of 
Heaven  will  reverberate  throughout 
I England  and  Wales  for  months  to 

While  unjustly-maligned  Leices- 
ter continued  to  (ly  the  flag  in  Eu- 
rope, Bath,  the  standard-bearers  of 
new-age  rugby,  have  been  peremp- 
torily despatched  nlong  with  the 
vaunted  London  clubs.  Harlequins 
and  Wasps,  who  also  sought  to  play 
a dynamic  15-man  game  in  their 

first  season  in  the  competition.  ^ 

According  to  John  Hall.  Bath  s di- 
rector of  rugby,  they  will  "take 
stock"  of  a knockout  blow  that  will 
cost  them  up  to  £500,000  before  de- 
ciding on  measures  to  achieve  con- 
sistent results.  So  far  Bath  have 
suffered  three  defeats  in  the  league 
in  addition  to  their  devastating 
away-days  in  Pontypridd  and 
Cardiff 

That  series  of  set-backs  consti- 
tutes a genuine  crisis  for  the  club, 

1 who  in  recent  memory  have  never 
1 slipped  so  badly  in  the  early  months 
uf  the  season.  Their  capacity  to  play 
the  expansive  game  they  espouse  is 
found  wanting  each  lime  they  face  a 
well-organised  side  tike  Cardiff, 
who  mix  controlled  possession  with 
shrewd  kicking. 

Bath's  claim  to  be  “the  best  club 
in  Europe"  had  already  become  an 
albatross  before  they  came  to  the 
1 Arms  Park  largely  because  their 
1 game  plan  looked  naive  against 
other  flite  opponents. 


Hall  admitted  his  post-mortem 
will  focus  strongly  on  “how  we  use 
possession",  the  crucial  aspect  of  | 
Bath's  play  that  exposed  their  inabil- 
ity to  turn  pressure  into  points.  For 
much  of  t lie  game  Cardiff  carefully 
shepherded  the  English  champions 
into  harmless  areas  of  the  field 
where  they  found  it  difficult  to  un- 
leash their  strike-runners,  notwith- 
standing a good  supply  of  ball. 
Bath's  only  try  by  the  flanker 
Nathan  Thomas  wns  not  scored 
until  the  closing  minutes. 


Once  again  searching  questions  I 
were  asked  of  Mike  Call  that  the 
Bath  anil  England  fly-half  struggled 
to  answer.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
Cardiff's  Jonathan  Davies,  who  often 
stretched  the  Bath  defence  with  as- 
tute punting,  Call  seemed  to  have  no 
coherent  overview  uf  his  basic  piv- 
otal duties  and  instead  favoured 
flashy  iniss-passcs  >*r  risky  breaks 
that  were  quickly  smothered.  The 
impression  persists  that  Calls  true 
position  is  renlly  inside-centre. 

Bath's  imminent  signing  of  Steve 


Atherton,  the  South  African  Test 
lock,  may  be  a sound  long-term  in- 
vestment. but  that  acquisition  does  | 
not  address  the  immediate  problem 
of  how  Bath  intend  to  Uirn  the 
screw  on  opponents  fruin  behind 
the  scrum.  Second-rate  sides  such 
as  Bristol,  who  recently  conceded 
10  tries  ai  tile  Hire,  may  have  lulled 
Bath  into  a false  sense  uf  their  own 
attacking  capability. 

Arguably.  Hall's  decision  to  leave 
out  his  key  goalkicker  Jonathan 
fallard  left  Bath  no  insurance  policy 


once  it  became  api>arent  that  the 
Cardiff  line  was  not  for  crossing. 
Catt  did  kick  34  points  but  crucially 
he  failed  with  three  penalties,  any 
one  of  which  might  ultimately  have 
taken  the  game  into  extra-time  had 
it  gone  over.  Near  the  end  Ian 
Sanders's  decision  to  nin  a penalty 
looked  foolhardy. 

Frequent  changes  in  personnel 
have  probably  contributed  to  Bath's 
loss  of  cohesion,  conveying  the 
message  that  the  management  be- 
lieve tactical  shortcomings  can  be 
remedied  by  bringing  in  fresh  faces. 
Hall  lias  created  a tricky  problem, 
having  assembled  a quality  squad  of 
around  40  players,  most  of  whom 
believe  they  should  he  first-team 
regulars.  Bath  have  become  a club 
without  a recognisable  line-up. 

Terry  Holmes,  the  Cardiff  coach, 
may  have  been  unduly  modest 
when  he  said  the  leading  Welsh 
clubs  had  proved  they  could  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  their  Eng- 
lish counterparts.  On  Saturday 
Cardiff,  with  Inspirational  charac- 
ters like  Jonathan  Humphreys  and 
Robert  Howley,  looked  capable  of 
beating  any  side  in  Britain  and  most 
of  those  in  France  ton.  Nigel  Walker 
clinching  Cardiff's  semi-final  place 
with  a marvellous  opportunist  try 
just  before  the  hour,  courtesy  of  a 
stick  pass  by  Davies. 

Lee  Jarvis,  a replacement  for  the 
injured  Justin  Thomas,  pul  the 
game  beyond  Bath’s  reach  with  two 
towering  penalties  in  the  final  lf« 
minutes. 

Bath  contrived  to  make  the  score- 
liue  a hit  more  respectable  with 
their  Into  try  but.  in  truth,  nothing 
ci ■ uld  soften  this  massive  blow  lu 
their  pride  and  reputation.  As 
Hulnu-s  pointed  mil.  Toulouse  are 
the  only  club  who  can  say  they  are 
the  best  in  Europe  because  they  ac- 
I lually  won  the  cup  last  season. 
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Leicester  23  Harlequins  1 3 

Tigers  soar  to  great  win 


tan  Malin  

THE  northern  hemisphere’s 
version  of  the  Super- 12  tour- 
nament was  designed  to  expand 
the  horizons  of  Europe's  players 
and  expose  them  to  different 
rughy  cultures.  It  is  ironic,  then, 
that  the  competition’s  favourites 
are  now  Leicester,  as  unpreten- 
tious and  English  as  a steak  and 
kidney  pudding. 

Toulouse,  still  smarting  from 
last  month's  77-17  pasting  at 
Wasps,  will  hardly  relish  a semi- 
final trip  to  Welfbrd  Road  in 
January  where  they  will  face  a 
park  described  by  Harlequins* 
coaching  director  Dick  Best  as 
the  “best  in  Europe”. 

After  the  match  Bob  Dwyer, 
talccster’s  cerebral  Australian 
coach,  joked  about  fielding 
Northampton’s  backs  and  his 
forwards  in  the  combined  fixture 
against  Western  Samoa  next 
month.  There  was  a serious  mes- 
sage in  the  jeBt.  Leicester,  for  all 
the  virtues  of  their  mighty  pack, 
nre  still  not  quite  able  to  play  a 
convincing  15-man  game. 

Bwyer  wants  to  make 
U'icester  less  predictable,  and 
Neil  Back,  the  explosive  flanker 
who  can  be  the  missing  liuk  in 
the  evolution  of  his  coach’s 
dream,  will  play  a crucial  role. 
But  Back’s  homecoming  was 
rudely  interrupted  after  33  min- 
utes when  he  left  the  field  clutch- 


ing an  injured  hamstring. 

Back's  replacement,  the 
Ireland  A player  Eric  Miller,  per- 
formed admirably  in  the  second 
half  as  the  Tigers  put  the  visitors 
in  one  of  their  bear  hugs,  pin- 
ning them  down  in  their  own 
half,  disrupting  their  line-out 
and  slowing  down  the  rhythm  of 
a game  which  was  not  decided 
until  the  final  minute  when  Rob 
liley  registered  the  deciding  try.  | 
Quins  were  left  to  rue  missed 
first-half  opportunities  when 
they  had  the  Tigers  in  a trap. 

Gary  Connolly’s  loose  pasB  with 
a two-man  overlap  wasted  a 
chance  to  add  to  Dan  Lugert  ex- 
hilarating eighth-minute  score. 
But  Connolly  can  hardly  he 
blamed.  His  strong,  incisive  run- 
ning fashioned  a try  for  WUI 

Carting  after  the  break,  and  he 
and  Jim  Staples  were  the  pick  of 
the  Quins  backs. 

Harlequins,  as  Best  admitted, 
had  their  hearts  set  on  this  tro- 
phy. “Now  we’re  back  to  the 

humdrum  of  the  league,  which 
we  really  want  to  win  for  the  first 
time.  Butwe  have  expanded  our 

style  In  this  competition  and 

learned  a lot  about  ourselves. 

Dwyer  said:  “1  don’t  think 
we’re  too  far  off  the  quality  oi The 
bottom  teams  in  the  Super- 12. 
This  European  competitionwiii 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Five 
Nations  and  its  forcing  up  the 
level  of  players.” 


Cryptic  crossword  byFawley 


Across 

1 Town's  almost  put  claim  in  lor 

redevelopment  (9) 

6 Live  and  work  packaging  black 

music  (6) 

9 Turn  north  with  hesitation?  I mlostl 
(5) 

10  Congenial  Italian  Is  backing 

representative  at  one  firm  (0)  _ 

1 1 , 22  It  could  pay  to  look  after  one  s 

'circulation  (10. 10) 

12  Fellow  needs  attention,  giving 
cause  for  concern  (4) 

14  Have  to  retrain  nag — a wild  one  r l*l 

15  Test  method  of  delivery  usually 
employed?  (7) 

17  Ray  has  to  smile  after  hearing  a 

child  (7) 


19  Introduction  of  Spanish  article 
passed  over  by  puritan  (7) 

20  Beam,  taking  In  start  of  comedy 
that’s  risqufi  (4) 

22  Sea  1 1 across 

25  Finished  with  some  lines,  given 
different  orders  (9) 

26  1 compels  with  second  group  of 

climbers  (5) 

27  Quickly  goes  over  willing.  Inlliafly 
faint  (5) 

28  This  Is  terribly  toxic  — moan  about 
classification?  (9) 


Down 

1,14  Periodical  is  much  revised  — 
scope's  given  for  psychedelic 
articles  (5. 9) 


2 Poor  Spooner's  caught  by  two 
nouns  he's  never  heard  of  {3-6) 

3,  24  Gain  courl  order  for  replacing 
roofing  material?  (10. 4) 

4 Response  to  advertising  a |ob  — 
the  sack7  (7) 

5 Pa  crashes  posh  car  In  the  river  (7) 

6, 13  Hit  production  for  ageing 

hippies,  perhaps?  (4. 10) 

7 Green  stuff  covering  coastal 
features,  we're  told  (5) 

8.  23  Creating  a scene  by  putting  on 
airs?  (9, 6) 

13  See  6 down 

1 4 See  1 down 

16  At  expanded  into  recyclable 
packaging  (9) 

18  Nothing  in  edition  of  Milton 
provided  Illumination  (7) 

19  Endlessly  show  off  neat 
contradiction?  (7) 

21  Belief  held  by  sacred  order  <5) 

23  See  8 dqwn 

24  See  3 down 


Last  week's  solution 
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EHDEianQQ  000EJ0QI 
ni  □ n q a Q a 
O30HI3  BmuEigmaQHa 

n a n a h ta  □ 

Haaosg  HBraanoBB 

n a q □ Q □ 

qbdbbqqboi  camtamra 

snsaro  HQCiBiaraHQia 
manna  ^ o_ 
□HamEJOBB  000QBQ 
m 0 E o B EJ  g 
0EiHni3sc]CHaa  ansa 
n □ p a n n a 
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